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THE PLAIN TRUTH ABOUT MR. RHODES AND THE 
TRANSVAAL. : 

Presipent KrvuGer is astonished and pained at the attitude of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Her Majesty’s Government towards Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company. As a punishment for the 
encouragement and aid Mr. Rhodes has given to the Reform Union 
party at Johannesburg, President Kruger and his Hollander Govern- 
ment would like to see him removed from his position in Rhodesia, 
for with Mr. Rhodes at its head the Chartered Company is, in the 
opinion of the Boer Dictator, a source of danger to the whole of 
South Africa. 

There is a ring of sincerity in these utterances, and when we con- 
sider the situation, we can hardly blame the great Boer diplomatist if 
he uses his opportunity to the uttermost. or what is the situation ? 
President Kruger has one, and only one, serious opponent in the 
struggle for the hegemony of South Africa—an opponent who is his 
match, if not his master. That opponent is Mr. Rhodes. As long 
ago as 1884 Mr. Rhodes, then a beginner in the game of high 
politics, checkmated the wily old President in a daring move of his 
scheme to overthrow British supremacy in South Africa. President 
Kruger’s Transvaal Boers, supplied from some easily guessed source 
with equipment and munitions of war, had advanced into Bechuana- 
land, seized territory, and established Republics, which would no 
doubt have been in due time—as was the new Republic in Zulu- 
land—incorporated with the Transvaal. The Germans on their part 
had been allowed by the supineness of the British Government to 
seize Great Namaqualand and Damaraland. What was to prevent 
them from joining hands and shutting out British expansion from 
the rich and coveted regions of the hinterland to the north? This 
apparently inevitable result of England’s indifference was prevented 
by Mr. Rhodes, whose first appearance in politics was an appropriate 
introduction to his after career. Mr. Rhodes, even while he was 
accomplishing a big commercial work at Kimberley, had dreamed of 
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a United South Africa under the hegemony and ultimately the flag 
of Great Britain. To realise this at that time apparently impossible 
dream he had toiled for years on the Diamond Fields, and, having 
made a fortune, had thrown himself into political life—always with 
his eye on the vast regions to the north that now bear the name of 
Rhodesia. If Mr. Rhodes dreamed of a United British South Africa 
with the Cape for its centre, President Kruger dreamed of a United 
Dutch South Africa with the Transvaal for its head. The difference 
in their dreams was characteristic. In the United British South 
Africa of Mr. Rhodes there was to be room and representation under 
equal institutions for the Dutchman; in the United Dutch South Africa 
of President Kruger there was to be no representation and no equality 
or justite of any kind for the Englishman. 

The present situation is merely a further development of the 
struggle. ‘Till the regrettable blunder of Dr. Jameson, Mr. Rhodes 
had scored heavily. He stopped President Kruger’s move into 
Bechuanaland in 1884. He just succeeded in anticipating Germany 
and securing the hinterland to the north by the concession gained 
from Lobengula in 1888, and the creation of the Chartered Company 
in 1889. He was not, as the memory of Count Pfeil’s Mission 
reminds us, a moment too soon. The Chartered Company, inspired 
by Mr. Rhodes’ spirit of enlightened and far-sighted imperialism, 
actually subsidised the Imperial Government of Central Africa to the 
tune of £10,000 a year, secured the Aintfer/and up to Lake Tangan- 
yika, and would probably, but for Germany’s pressure on the Home 
Government, have reached the sources of the Nile. The Char- 
tered Company spent money freely in acquiring vast territories— 
in addition to the gold-bearing regions of Matabeleland, Mashona- 
land, and Manica—which the Company could only in the distant 
future hope to find remunerative. Thus, although a business 
undertaking, the Company was before everything an instrument for 
the realisation of the Imperial idea in South and Central Africa; and 
the shareholders, confident in the extraordinary abilities of their 
managing director, Mr. Rhodes, and swayed by the almost “ daimonic ” 
influence of his great personality, were satisfied to postpone their 
profits to the distant future, conscious no doubt that one day they 
would have an ample reward for their waiting. 

While Mr. Rhodes was thus carrying all before him, President 
Kruger’s Boers had not been idle. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that a raiding expedition into Rhodesia under Colonel Ferreira was 
stopped in 1891 at the Limpopo. It required all the influence of 
Mr. Rhodes with the Boers at the Paarl, as well as a demonstration 
of physical force under Dr. Jameson on the Limpopo, to stop the 
advance of the Dutchmen, furious at being out-generalled and 
inclined to make a last bid for the coveted empire of the north. 
President Kruger, however, was not yet beaten. The resolute old 
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Dutchman—whose pluck and persistency no one can help admirmg. 
even if one dislikes his Chadband diplomacy and his despotic Gevern- 
ment—acquired through his emissaries a preponderating influence im 
Swaziland,and had almost secured Amatongaland and the much-desired 
seaboard, when he was stopped by Lord Loch, the High Commissioner. 
for whose action in annexing it, he, with very good reason, bears him 
a grudge, which we shall not be far wrong in assigning as the motive 
of the baseless accusation of Lord Loch’s alleged design to invade the 
Transvaal in 1894, 

Nor is this all. Defeated to the north, the west, and the south, 
President Kruger could still consolidate his own power to the east, and 
— if he could not buy Delagoa Bay—could at any rate get hold ef the 
railroad. Here alone he had a free hand, and here, if he were secretly 
in alliance with Germany, we would expect to find some signs of that 
alliance. And, sure enough, in the capital and the management of 
the Netherlands Railway, we again take up the clue. The capital was 
chiefly obtained from Germany and Holland, and not only was- 
this the case, but a voting power altogether disproportionate, even te- 
the large holdings of the Germans, was given to them, and Germany.. 
with the Hollanders, to-day controls the Delagoa Bay Railsead. 
Within the Transvaal, too, President Kruger had not been idle. 
By deliberate retrogressive legislation he has made the Transvaal 
intolerable as a home for English settlers. Briefly, one-third ef the- 
population governs with an iron absolutism the remaining unrepre- 
sented two-thirds, and pays for its share only £160,000 out of the 
three millions of taxation. It may be said, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, that parallel conditions and a parallel case of misgovernment 
does not exist in the modern world. 

And now the Jameson episode, which is at worst a mere false steq» 
in the game which Mr. Rhodes, in the interest of a United British 
South Africa, has been playing with President Kruger in the interest 
of an Independent Dutch South Africa, has drawn the attention of 
the public from this the really important struggle, of which it is @ 
momentary incident ; but even at such a moment when the Transvaal 
Boers, and their backers in the British press, are eager to obseure the- 
truth, there are signs that President Kruger is using his openings with 
all the energy and astuteness with which he isso largely endowed. In 
the Cape Parliament Mr. Merriman leads the attack on Mr. Rhodes: 
and the Chartered Company, and clamours for their downfall. Put 
Mr. Merriman represents the dream of an independent South Africa, 
and is consciously or unconsciously working for President Kruger. 
As long ago as in 1879 Sir Bartle Frere wrote thus of Mr. Merrimaw 
and his associates:—‘ They are sedulously swaying the loyal 
Dutch to swell the already considerable minority who are disloyal 
to the English crown here and in the Transvaal, and who pr - 
fer a Holland (7.e., remember, a German) Government or Protectorate 
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in the Transvaal to an English one, and a Republic here to a Dominion 
under the British crown.” 

Of course, Mr. Hofmeyr and the Afrikander Bond, in the interests 
of Dutch supremacy, and politicians like Sir J. Sivewright in their 
own, are working hard for the overthrow of Mr. Rhodes and its con- 
sequence, the wrecking of the Chartered Company. And with them 
are joined the unmistakable voices of the German press, who scarcely 
conceal that they desire it as the removal of the chief obstacle in 
the path of Germany’s advance. What says the Neueste Nachrichten, 
commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanlike speech, with its 
masterly grasp of the situation? ‘As regards South Africa, the 
just opinion has become prevalent in England of late that Germany 
may half-a-century hence be able to dispute that supremacy in South 
Africa. We therefore consider Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, which aims 
by all means to secure British hegemony there, unwise 
such hegemony cannot be of long duration.” 

But, in truth, while it is only recently that England’s eyes have 
been opened, Germany’s schemes of South African Empire through 
the Transvaal are no new thing. Many years ago Ernest von Weber 
drew the attention of Prince Bismarck and the German government 
to the magnificent possibilities of a German Empire in South Africa 
(Geographische Nachrichten, November, 1879) : “Germany should try 
by the acquisition of Delagoa Bay, and the subsequent continual 
influx of German immigrants to the Transvaal, to secure the future 
dominion over this country, and so pave the way for a German 
African Empire of the future. A constant mass of German immi- 
grants would gradually bring about a decided numerical preponder- 
ance of Germans over the Dutch population, and of itself, would by 
degrees effect the Germanization of the country in a_ peaceful 
manner.” 





especially as 


It has been assumed by some writers that President Kruger wants 
to forward the establishment of this German Empire. I do not 
think this is true. He does not want the Germans as masters ; 
he merely wishes to use their assistance to enable him to establish an 
independent and United Dutch South Africa, the headship of 
which would be, in virtue of its wealth, with the Transvaal. But 
if President Kruger intends merely to use the Germans for his 
own ends, he leaves out of calculation the purpose of their alliance 
with him. So those ancient Britons miscalculated when they invited 
the Saxons to assist them and found too late their allies were their 
masters. Once Germany really got a footing she would not easily 
be got rid of. I do not blame President Kruger for trying to use 
the Germans; it is a move, but, as he may find, a dangerous move in 
the game of high politics he is so skilfully playing. Nor do I blame 
him for his hostility to Mr. Rhodes and his efforts to use the 
opportunity chance has given him to finally remove his most for- 
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midable antagonist. In truth, President Kruger’s hostility to 
Mr. Rhodes is no new thing. It was active and eager long before 
the Jameson raid was thought of. For the last four or five years the 
subsidized press of the Transvaal is full of evidence of this. Ever 
since the grant of the charter Cecil Rhodes has been President 
Kruger’s béte noir. Long before Mr. Rhodes touched President 
Kruger, the keen old dictator of Pretoria was assailing him through 
the organs he subsidizes, especially the Digger’s News at Johannes- 
burg, and the Press at Pretoria. Almost every week attacks were 
made in their columns upon Mr. Rhodes and his policy at the Cape, 
and upon the Chartered Company. 

Of course President Kruger is in no way blameworthy for all this. 
It is perfectly natural. He had a big scheme in view, and 
Mr. Rhodes, who had before beaten him, was the one opponent he 
dreaded. What is really necessary is that England should understand 
the situation, what are the real reasons that make President Kruger 
so anxious to secure the downfall of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 
Company, reasons which peep out in Mr. Merriman’s attack in the 
Cape Parliament, and in the threatening telegram from the Chief 
Justice of the Transvaal, and in the numerous utterances, that might 
be quoted, of which I have given one only, of the German press. 
The Jameson Raid is the alleged reason, but now that Mr. Rhodes 
and the Company have no independent military force, this argument 
is getting a little threadbare, the argument that the Chartered 
Company and Mr. Rhodes are a danger to peace in South Africa. 
What they are really a danger to, is plain enough—they are a very 
real danger and serious obstacle to President Kruger’s scheme of a 
united and independent Dutch South Africa under the headship of the 
Transvaal, and equally an obstacle to the German South African 
Empire, which would be too likely to succeed to, if it did not anticipate 
President Kruger’s United Dutch dream. I am no advocate of the Char- 
tered Company. I have no knowledge of its management in England ; 
I do not understand its balance-sheets, I hold none of its shares. But I 
see what any independent observer can see, that it has been a chief in- 
strument to extend British Empire in South Africa, that it will con- 
tinue, so long as Mr. Rhodes is at its head, a powerful barrier to 
Boer or German intrigue, and a useful stop-gap till the Colony of 
Rhodesia is sufficiently developed and populated for self-government. 
That self-government should come in due course is the expectation 
and intention of the maker of Rhodesia, who, two years ago, openly 
acknowledged that self-government—the government of the people 
by the people—was the destiny of the great territory he had gained 
for England. 

It would be nothing short of suicidal folly on England’s part to 
take away the Charter at the present time, while to remove Mr. 
Rhodes would be to remove the keystone from the arch, and would 
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not only be a blow to England’s supremacy in South Africa, but 
would be grossly unjust to the Colonists, who are already established 
in Khedesia, and to the shareholders who largely, through faith in 
the great business abilities of Mr. Rhodes, have invested in the shares 
in England and on the Continent. As for the sentimental balder- 
dash that England’s honour is concerned in punishing Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company, even at the expense of serious detriment 
to her own interests, it is based on the demonstrably false assumption 
made by many even of Mr. Rhodes’ ill-informed admirers, that Dr. 
Jameson’s expedition was a buccaneering enterprise, and therefore com- 
parable with the feats of such Elizabethan worthies as Drake. Jameson 
really attempted to act the part of Garibaldi in Sicily, and Mr. 
Rhodes had already, with more patriotism than wisdom, chosen to 
follow the precedent of Cavour. Mr. Rhodes’ mistake cannot well 
be ealled anything but an error of judgment, a weakness for the 
short eut, while Dr. Jameson’s amounts to an overweening self- 
confidence and reckless daring, to which the discoveries of telegrams 
and codes in his baggage compel us to add an almost incredible care- 
lessness and harebrained lack of caution. For I assume what I believe 
will be proved when a full inquiry is made, that Mr. Rhodes did not 
give the order to go in, and was actually furious when he found that 
Jameson, in spite of his orders, and in spite of the efforts of the 
Uitlanders to keep him out, insisted on going on to Johannesburg. 
Telegrams from Pretoria assert that the Boer Government has evi- 
dence of a plan to seize Pretoria. ‘Whether this be true or no, it is 
certain that the plans of the Uitlanders had been deranged by a series 
of mischances, and that in the end they hoped to obtain reforms by 
mere demonstration without any actual resort to arms. Jame- 
son’s appearance spoiled all that, and before his friends at 
Johannesburg had time to help him—while they were taking what 
steps they could to stop him without the least idea that he 
needed their help—he had surrendered to the Boers. Mr. Rhodes, 
it is evident, was aware of this; for while the Cape Times 
and other papers were pouring abuse on the Uitlanders’ cowar- 
dice, Mr. Rhodes on his way to the ship that was to take him to 
England, for ence broke his otherwise impenetrable silence, and said 
in words published in the papers, but the significance of which has 
never been noted yet: “ The Johannesburgers are no cowards—they 
were rushed.” This, that they were rushed by Jameson, as we now 
know from what has come out at the trial at Pretoria, was the truth. 

As I read the facts I see in the whole attitude of Mr. Rhodes—and 
specially in his silence under the most serious accusations—a desire to 
stand by his friend and to shield him. This only a strong man, as 
wel] as a generous, would do; but Iam convinced from his record 
that Mr. Rhodes is both. I am very much mistaken if, when the 
whole facts are known, the calm judgment of England will not see 
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that Mr. Rhodes, if he has acted unwisely, and if his action is techni- 
cally a breach of international law, has been from the first actuated 
by motives that are a credit to him—by a patriotism that risked every- 
thing, his own political power and prestige, his whole great position, 
which no success could have made higher than it was, to assist his 
oppressed countrymen rightly struggling to be free. Of course, this 
assumes that Mr. Rhodes had no design on the independence of the 
Transvaal, and this, I am convinced, will be shown, when he returns 
to England to speak for himself, while I know for certain that the 
Reform Committee can produce documentary evidence of the 
terms made with Mr. Rhodes when the time comes to publish 
it, to prove this very thing. This also assumes that he had no 
financial gains in view. One would have thought that the fact that 
he was a man of the simplest tastes, who cared nothing for luxury 
and show or for money, except to spend it as he did in the African 
Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, in the cause of British 
expansion, would have prevented his own countrymen from assuming 
that his motives were the basest and most selfish—a desire for personal 
gain and personal and pecuniary aggrandisement. Yet his chief 
accusers deliberately put forward the baser motive. “The man who 
framed the plot, and would doubtless have taken the lion’s share of 
the profit, had the plot been successful, threw the guilt and responsi- 
bility on his lieutenant and friend (7.c., Jameson), on whose devotion 
he knew we could rely,” and again “success meant so much; it 
meant success, wonderful, unexpected success for the Chartered Com- 
pany, and success, too, for the Consolidated Goldfields Company. There 
are large possibilities in £3,000,000 a year, and, with such a revenue 
at his back, what might not an ambitious man do and become in 
‘South Africa? No, in planning the Jameson raid Mr. Rhodes was 
not so foolish as some good people imagine!” So says the Saturday 
Review, at present the most violent—TZruth only excepted—as well as 
the most able of the assailants of Mr. Rhodes in the English press. But 
apart from the nonsense of assuming that the seizing of the Rand could 
give success to the Consolidated Goldfields Company, already a gigantic 





success, paying 125 per cent. a year, how was the Chartered Company 
to gain ¥ Dy appropriating the revenues of the Rand to pay its share- 
holders, I suppose? But really Englishmen are not quite so foolish 
as to accept so incredible and impracticable a motive. To anyone not 
blinded by prejudice such a statement is its own best refutation. The 
same organ misrepresents the unsuccessful movement at Johannesburg 
as the work of Mr. Rhodes and the financiers. ‘“ Messrs. Rhodes and 
Beit made the plot and were thrusting it on the unwilling creatures 
at Johannesburg.”” As a matter of fact, after Jameson’s surrender, 
there were 20,000 men in Johannesburg eager to fight, and demanding 
the rifles which only existed on paper. 

One is really surprised to find that the Daily Chronicle, the ablest 
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of the Radical journals, and one not altogether lacking in Imperial 
instinct and Imperial sympathies, seriously accepts these obvioys and 
irrational misrepresentations, while, of course, one expects nothing 
else from Truth and Mr. Labouchere. Base and selfish greed, accord- 
ing to these calm and rational critics, made the millionaires Rhodes 
and Beit risk position and prestige as well as money, and sent Lionel 
Phillips and George Farrar and poor Gray and the rest into that 
deathly dungeon at Pretoria. Even Sir William Harcourt is not 
ashamed, basely and maliciously, to misrepresent this effort of an 
English population for freedom and representative Government as a 
stock-jobbing speculation. This is all demonstrably sheer nonsense. 
There was no adequate financial object to account for it. Not even 
Mr. Rhodes could have seized the revenues of Johannesburg or the 
Rand, and the Reform Union leaders would have been the last to 
assist him to do so. The fact is there were about seventy members 
in the Reform Committee, and out of these only four were capitalists. 
The rest were professional men, doctors and lawyers, who had nothing 
to gain financially and everything to risk or lose. The men of 
capital are always Conservative, they have so much to risk; and so 
the capitalists only joined last autumn, when they became convinced 
of the absolute necessity of the movement, and that nothing but 
strong measures would obtain the reforms. 

The simple truth is that a portentous campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and falsehood is going on, in the English press against the 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes, and of course against British 
interests in South Africa. 

According to the Saturday Review the basest greed was the motive 
of Rhodes, he sought to enrich the Chartered Company and himeelf, 
one of the largest shareholders. He is, if we go to the same organ 
for his character, a coward and a liar, who has crowned his infamy 
by trying to throw the guilt on the shoulders of his friend. Accord- 
ing to Truth he is “ one of the basest of the human race,” “ Judas could 
not have acted differently,” “a mean and mendacious knave,” for 
Truth, like the Saturday Review, assumes that he lied “to save himself 
and thus sacrifice Jameson.” Now there is such a thing in the 
English nation as a love of fair-play, though it may be conspicuously 
lacking, as we have seen, in individuals. I refuse to believe that 
the general heart of England will approve these atrocious attacks 
upon aman absent and unheard, and more especially upon a man 
the whole of whose record in the past gives the lie to them. 

Mr. Rhodes is at present in Matabeleland, pushing on for Gwelo to 
subjugate the Matabele rebels. His action is thus described by 
Mr. Labouchere: “He has sneaked back to South Africa,” and 
“lurks about in Matabeleland surrounded by a body guard,” while 
the very idea of his courageous advance through the Matabele hordes 
to Bulawayo would, according to the Saturday Review, “ provoke 
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shouts of laughter wherever Mr. Rhodes is known in South Africa.” 
Thus, the great Englishman who is risking his life under fire in 
Matabeleland, is represented as a proven coward without the slightest 
evidence being adduced. I instance this merely as a specimen of the 
gross and malicious misrepresentation, which is an unpleasant charac- 
teristic of the campaign against Mr. Rhodes. If one were to imitate 
even feebly this plan of attributing the basest motives, one might 
easily, and with far more reason, inquire whether discreditable 
financial motives and rival financial interests were not at the back of 
this venomous series of assaults. This, however, I refrain from doing. 
It is unnecessary. It is quite possible that prejudice and passion, and 
extraordinary obliquity of mental vision, and nothing more, are the 
moving cause of all this reckless and excessive invective. I would 
just like to ask these cock-sure critics a question or two. How is it 
that “‘ one of the basest of the human race ”’ is the man who has done 
more than any man living for our Empire and the future of our race 
in South Africa? How is it that “a mean and mendacious knave,” 
a coward who basely abandoned his friend, whose character is fixed 
in “ unchangeable shameful outline”? by that abandonment, has so 
differently impressed the able and great-hearted men who have known 
him ? How do you reconcile the unquestionably magnificent record of 
his services to England with your theory of his despicable character ? 
How is it that a man who has repeatedly shown that he was ready 
and glad to pour out his money to benefit his country, as in the 
African T'rans-Continental Telegraph scheme, of which he subscribed, 
I think, the bulk of the capital, whose absorption in his great schemes 
for the expansion of the British Empire was so complete that he lived 
with absolute simplicity, caring nothing for luxury or ostentation, 
and who had already honourably made, by his extraordinary abilities 
as aman of business, a colossal fortune, who possessed a position of 
the very highest honour and influence; how, one wants to know, is 
it that for the sake of mere personal greed—a vice he has never given 
a sign of—this man risks everything, his power, his position, and 
even his wealth in order either to rehabilitate a bankrupt Company 
in which he was largely interested, or, in some other equally im- 
practicable way, to fill his own pockets. ‘ He framed the plot,” says 
the Saturday Review, “and would doubtless have taken the lion’s 
share of the profit had the plot been successful.” He arranged for 
“ practically the annexation of the Transvaal to the Chartered Com- 
pany,” says the Daily Chronicle of May 16th. The motives assigned 
are not only improbable, they are simply incredible. No; I am con- 
vinced that the general mind of England will prefer, as I do, to take 
the opinion of a rarely good judge of men, who was himself a great 
man, the late General Gordon. Gordon knew Mr. Rhodes well, and 
formed so high an opinion of his abilities and his character that he 
did his best to persuade him to accompany him as secretary to his 
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great work in the Soudan. The Daily Chronicle, the Saturday Revie, 
and Truth, with the subsidised Boer press of the Transvaal, find 
utter baseness, cowardice, and vileness in Gordon’s friend. But 
Gordon’s judgment on Rhodes, a great man’s on a great man, will 
outlive theirs. 

The same kind of misrepresentation and abuse which assails its 
founder and head is poured without stint on the Chartered Company. 
The “scandalous and more than scandalous” Matabele war was, 
according to this kind of critic—say, the impeccable Mr. Labouchere 

a mere buccaneering expedition to steal the property and inci- 
dentally take the lives of a community of innocent natives. The 
Matabele war, as represented by onlookers, and as was verified by an 
official inquiry, was a spontaneous uprising of indignant Englishmen 
against the murderous inroads of the Matabele on the helpless 
Mashonas. The savage cruelty of Lobengula’s brutal despotism was 
well known to explorers, and had been indignantly put on record by an 
admitted truth-teller like Mr. Selous long before the Chartered Company 
existed. Strange to say, the little army of colonists who overthrew 
Lobengula, described by the critic of Zruth as border ruffians, hired 
by promise of loot, behaved with unfailing pluck and humanity, 
and furnished forth Wilson’s heroic little band, who, refusing to 
save themselves at the cost of leaving wounded comrades, died together, 
fighting with splendid stondfeatness and valour, an example ry high- 
hearted courage worthy of the great name of England. The most 
distinguished regiment in the sérvice would be proud to bear on its 
colours the record of such a feat of arms as Wilson’s last stand on the 
Shangani River. 

The value of this instance of the hostile criticism levelled at the 
Chartered Company consists in the fact that an official inquiry has 
completely knocked the bottom out of it; and it has this further 
significance that such truth-loving critics as Mr. Labouchere continue 
to pour out the same accusations, careless of the fact that they have 
been proved to be false. Such fair-minded criticism first clamours for 
an official inquiry, and then, when this is given and the whole of its 
statements are shown to be a farrago of malice and mendacity, goes 
on repeating them with unabashe d effrontery. I have not “the 
slightest doubt that when the fullest inquiry has made known the high 
and unselfish motives of Mr. Rhodes, and cleared his character from 
the aspersions of his high-minded uition, they, or rather those of them 
who resemble Mr. Edhenthens, will go on w ith their congenial trade. 
Throw mud, persist in throwing it, clk some of it will stick, seems to 
be their policy, and it is to be feared that often for the moment they 
succeed in effecting their purpose. The fact is that the record of the 
Chartered Company, like that of Mr. Rhodes, is an exceedingly 
honourable one. Its care to restrain the liquor trade among the 
natives, its protection of the fast-disappearing big game of the country, 
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its subsidies for the suppression of the slave trade in Central Africa, 
deserve recognition. If the Chartered Company had treated the 
Matabele with the ruthless severity which distinguishes President 
Kruger’s Government in its dealings with the natives in the Transvaal, 
the Matabele would long ago have cleared out of the country or been 
crushed into submission by the iron hand without the velvet glove. 

It can hardly be too often repeated that the Jameson raid and the 
Johannesburg rising are merely incidents in the game which has 
been played for years and is still playing between Mr. Rhodes, as the 
representative of British hegemony, and President Kruger as repre- 
sentative of Dutch and ultimately, though not willingly, of German. 
I have a good deal of admiration for President Kruger as a strong man 
in a difficult place, and highly esteem the Boers as a resolute and hardy 
race ; but President Kruger’s Government is intolerable, and if he were 
to win we should lose the headship of South Africa. There is a great 
deal of talk now about getting at the guilty person behind Jameson’s 
raid and Johannesburg’s revolt. This is assumed to be Mr. Rhodes. 
A short-sighted assumption! Behind the Reform Committee, who 
merely found an allyin Mr. Rhodes, looms the formidable first cause 
of the disturbances in the Transvaal, the ungainly figure of the Old 
Dopper Dictator. Give him all praise for diplomacy, courage, tena- 
city, and a certain diplomatic magnanimity—but remember that the 
oppression and corruption of his government, deaf to remonstrance or 
warning, is the real cause of the trouble, and that the guilt for the blood 
spilt at Krugersdorp, as for the suicide in the tronk at Pretoria, rests 
on the unrelenting though somewhat unctuous autocrat of the Trans- 
vaal. The Speaker, which agrees with the rest of the Krugerite press in 
London, represents President Kruger as “a man whose honesty and 
straightforwardness we can trust’’—‘ absolutely straightforward and 
consistent in word and deed.” Accordingly, when President Kruger, 
through Dr. Leyds, speaking to a correspondent of the Temps, tells that 
“on the questions of the Rand Reforms his Government has never 
been hostile in the matter,” there is some danger that a section 
of the British public may be deceived. But what is the President’s 
real attitude towards the Uitlanders as expressed by himself in an 
interview with the members of the Transvaal National Union? 
This was his language, as given in a recent publication, to the leaders 
of the Union at a time when there was no threat and no idea of an 
appeal to arms: “Go back and tell your people I will never give 
them anything; I shall never change my policy; and now let the 
storm burst.” So also Dr. Leyds himself, in February, 1896, speak- 
ing at Amsterdam, declared: “ We will not forbid foreigners from 
coming into the country to make money, but we will not permit 
intervention in the government of the country.” 

So much for the true situation in South Africa. There are some 
special misconceptions of the occurrences at Johannesburg and Kru- 
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gersdorp on which it is perhaps desirable to throw the light of the 
truth. There is still lurking in a good many minds an uncomfortable 
doubt whether the bearing of the Uitlanders at the critical period, 
the beginning of last January, whether even the surrender of Jameson’s 
column at Doornkop was altogether worthy of those who bear the great 
name of Englishmen. Though much has been done to remove this 
misconception, a brief statement of the truth will not be out of place 
here. 

The explanation of the surrender of Jameson, who in Matabeleland 
had earned a high reputation as an organizer and leader of men, 
seems to be simple enough. Visiting the battle-field of Doornkop 
one finds that the ridge of high ground along which his men made their 
last attempt to break through the Boer lines, is suddenly broken by a 
deep ravine between sixty and one hundred feet deep, as I take it, 
without possessing the actual measurement. On the near side of this 
the bodies of Jameson’s horses and men lay pretty thickly, and on the 
farther side, the Boers, not satisfied with the natural cover of boulders, 
had built great walls of piled-up rocks and stones, composing a kind 
of fort, from which they could fire with absolute safety to themselves 
and so sweep the unsheltered ridge opposite them that no troops could 
long stand the fire. The ravine supplies a natural ditch which effect- 
ually disposes of the possibility of an enemy charging and coming to 
close quarters, the one thing of which the Boers are heartily afraid. 
The Boer commandants rightly judged that this high ridge would be 
the line of Jameson’s advance on Johannesburg, when, as they in- 
tended, they had turned him back at Krugersdorp. Examining the 
walls, composed of loose rock of great size, which form the Boer for- 
tification, one can have not the slightest doubt that the Boers had been 
for days before Jameson’s arrival busily engaged in forming this 
defence. This, of course, entirely contradicts the Boers’ assertion 
that they were taken by surprise. Their plans were laid with really 
masterly foresight, and the advantage that was taken of the deep 
ravine and the admirable fortifications that were added, show Boer 
generalship in a very favourable light. Jameson’s vanguard, stopped 
dead by the ravine, of the existence of which they had no suspicion, 
and exposed to a point-blank fire from unseen riflemen, were forced 
to fall back and the whole column had then to leave the high ground 
and make a défour to the farmhouse at Doornkop. 

There the column was exposed to a fire from all sides from an 
enemy many thousands strong, but it was not till the Staats Artillerie 
began to shell them from the Krupp guns that had been brought up 
by train from Pretoria, that the surrender actually took place. 
Driven back from the high ridge, the natural way that a force bound 
for Johannesburg would pursue, the column descended to the lower 
ground, where they found themselves in a regular ew/ de sac, closed in 
by thousands of Boer riflemen, and without shelter from their fire, 
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while the arrival of the artillery made the position absolutely unten- 
able. ‘T’o hold out would have meant the slaughter of the troopers 
without the least possibility of success. It was not lack of ammuni- 
tion or of courage that compelled a surrender, but the hopeless position, 
the death-trap into which Boer generalship had brought the column. 
That this is the true explanation is manifest. For the men of 
Johannesburg, in spite of the fact that Jameson had come in contrary 
to their wishes and against the orders of Mr. Rhodes, were preparing to 
help him if he needed help. Messengers got through to him, and to 
the first of these early on the morning of the day of surrender he 
replied, “ Going gaily,” being then in not the slightest doubt of his 
power to break through the Boer opposition. This message came 
through to Johannesburg and reassured the Reform Committee, 
which had been hastily constituted to defend the town to maintain 
order and if necessary to help Jameson. The next messenger, who 
reached him from Johannesburg, Jameson sent back with a request 
that 200 men should make a diversion to draw off the Boers, but the 
messenger was captured by the Boers, and the first intimation which 
the Reform Committee received that Jameson was in difficulties was 
the at first unbelievable news of his surrender. The Reform Leaders 
then found themselves in an awkward situation. The populace to 
the number of 20,000 men were eager to fight. There were rifles for 
a little over 2,000 and a scanty supply of ammunition. The leaders 
knowing this and seeing the whole position clearly, felt it their duty to 
hold back the people, and actually were in danger of violence at the 
hands of the resolute and angry crowd of men, who were eager to fight 
anyhow, but could not get weapons. The Boer artillery was at Doorn- 
kop and there were probably 8,000 Boers already close to the city. 
Nevertheless, had the men of Johannesburg possessed even the 
imaginary 20,000 rifles the leaders had “ bluffed”’ the Boers with, 
they would have sallied out to attack their oppressors. The Reform 
Committee behaved with real foresight and wisdom in preventing 
this. They could not expose a large population of women and 
children to the horrors of a bombardment and a siege, which would 
probably have followed. 

They had, moreover, entered into an armistice with President Kruger 
on the basis of promises, made only to be broken, of a concession of a 
great part of the Reforms for which they had taken action. Of the 
high spirit of the capitalists, who, be it observed, deliberately risked 
life and liberty as well as fortune, to aid a purely popular move- 
ment, the self-sacrificing courage of George Farrar, who, before the 
Krugersdorp fight, offered to give himself up to the Boers as a hostage 
for the peaceable retreat of Jameson, is a fair example. When the 
facts are known the moral courage and self-abnegation of the Reform 
leaders will, I am persuaded, be fully admitted and appreciated by 
the people of England. 
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There is another and graver misconception still prevalent, that 
the appeal to arms at Johannesburg, and the advance of Jameson’s 
column, were entirely the outcome of financial schemes of greedy and 
unscrupulous capitalists, and chiefly, to name them, of Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit. ‘To this misconception, Sir William Harcourt, though 
he had the decency to ascribe the action of Mr. Rhodes to love of 
power, not greed of gain, has given the widest circulation. Speaking 
in his position of privilege and responsibility at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, he has not scrupled to brand the whole Reform 
Movement at Johannesburg, as well as the assistance offered by 
Jameson, as a stock-jobbing speculation. As regards the inception 
and growth of the Reform agitation at Johannesburg, it can be shown 
irrefutably to have been in active existence with crowded meetings in 
1892, and to have never ceased its efforts till, in the autumn of 1895, 
it at last won over a few of the capitalists to join and reinforce its 
popular enthusiasm with the weight of their large interests and the 
aid of their money. Mr. Rhodes, from his devotion to the cause 
of British hegemony, was not loth to join and throw the glamour of 
his great reputation and the driving power of his great energy and 
ability into this popular movement. The object of the movement 
was simply to secure representative Government by the people for the 
people of the Transvaal, if possible, by a mere show of forée; if 
necessary, by the use of it. 

Thus it is seen the movement was a popular and spontaneous one, 
was not fostered by Mr. Rhodes and the other capitalists, and was 
only joined by them when they saw that mere constitutional agitation 
was hopeless, and that a demonstration of the forces latent in the 
Reform movement must be openly made. Nor were the bulk of the 
capitalists with the movement. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit were 
with it, Mr. Phillips, of Mr. Beit’s firm, and Mr. George Farrer ; 
Mr. Barnato’s powerful house was not in the business at all, and he 
was very angry with his nephew, Mr. “Solly”’ Joel, who joined 
independently, when he was certain action was immediately to be 
taken, and was sure to be a big success. On the other side, as 
backers of President Kruger were Mr. J. B. Robinson, many times « 
millionaire, who much preferred the secure possession of his millions 
and his mines, and the power of striking at his enemies through the 
papers his wealth controls, to the risks of property and wealth, under- 
taken by the Reform Union on behalf of the thousands of poorer 
Englishmen in whom Mr. Robinson had not the slightest interest ; 
with Mr. Robinson and his many-millioned group were the repre- 
sentatives of German eapital, such as Messrs. Albu and Berlein. 

But it is not enough that even unprejudiced journals like the 
Spectator have been misled into thinking that the Reform Movement 
was got up by financiers for their own selfish purposes. The misre- 
presentation has gone further. A suspicion has been sedulously fos- 
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tered by the pro-Boer organs in the press that the big financiers not 
only intended to seize the revenues of the Rand and so rehabilitate the 
Chartered Company, but that they actually sold huge ‘“ bears”’ of the 
shares of the mines with the knowledge that the rising they were 
pushing on would, when it came, cause a collapse of prices. 
Certain circumstances have given an appearance of truth to this 
shocking accusation. The extraordinary African boom of last sum- 
mer went, as Mr. Van Oss had predicted, the way of all other booms. 
A heavy fall had taken place, and prices were again rallying 
when the news of Jameson’s misadventure and the collapse of the 
revolution at Johannesburg caused a fresh fall. A large number of 
persons in England, and also on the Continent, who were expecting a 
recovery and were hit by this unexpected fall, were ripe to receive an 
explanation which seemed to dovetail with the known facts. Further- 
more, the extraordinary jump from the cypher telegrams, because, I 
suppose, they are couched in the terms of mining codes, to the 
conclusion that this was a mere financial conspiracy, seems to be 
general, though absolutely unjustified and irrational. A daily 
financial journal directly, and journals of higher position, more cireum- 
spectly, put forward this grave accusation. If it were indeed true that 
Mr. Beit or his firm had speculated heavily for a fall which they 
were assisting to bring about by the aid and encouragement they gave 
to the Reform party at Johannesburg, then no words would be strong 
enough for their condemnation. But is this grave charge true? Has 
it any basis of fact whatsoever ? 

First, what is their record? In the boom last year, when they 
might have made millions by floating untried companies, it was a 
matter of common knowledge in Johannesburg that they did nothing 
of the kind. The credit of their name, as the first firm on the Rand, 
the most careful to test a property before taking it up, was main- 
tained with scrupulous care; while other capitalists were hurrying 
out untried properties and sweeping in the profits. But of course 
this is not evidence; I have never seen their books, and have no pros- 
pect of seeing them; so I can only say, let them be challenged to 
permit an audit, by absolutely first-class auditors, of their transactions, 
after Mr. Beit took his part in supporting the demand for reform, 
backed by force, and let the public know the result. It might be 
added that as the movement was expected to be a complete and 
bloodless success, it is contrary to reason to suppose that those who 
joined the movement to make it a success should have speculated for 
a failure. All this talk of a financial plot, a stock-jobbing specula- 
tion, is very wide of the mark. There are, as I have pointed out, 
financiers on Mr. Kruger’s side as well as against him, and the accusa- 
tions of the use of money in influencing the press would be made 
with much more likelihood, when we remember the huge secret 
service fund at the disposal of the Transyaal Government, against 
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the organs which support President Kruger, who is unquestionably 
in the habit of subsidising the Krugerite press in the Transvaal. 

Little attention is paid to this side of the question because there 
is a complete misconception of the Boer character as of the character 
of President Kruger abroad in England. The supposed Arcadian 
simplicity of the Transvaal Boers is one of those popular misconcep- 
tions which are astonishing to those of us who really know the Trans- 
vaal and itspeople. They are, in truth, as keen and crafty as men of 
business as they are as diplomatists. As long ago as the time of the 
annexation of the Transvaal this was apparent enough in the rough 
Boer farmers. It was, for instance, a matter of common talk in the 
Transvaal that Hans Erasmus made a big fortune by buying up the 
Transvaal greenbacks valued at half-a-crown at the time of the 
annexation, and selling them at a sovereign when the British Govern- 
ment redeemed them, as they did, at their full value. The operations 
of members of President Kruger’s government in matters of various 
kinds display the same not altogether Arcadian knowledge of the 
value of money. But perhaps the best proof of the real character of 
the Boer is a brief survey of the way in which England has come 
out of its dealings with these innocent Arcadians. ‘The Boers were 
unable to cope with Sococeni, and were in danger of annihilation at 
the hands of the formidable Zulu army of Cetywayo. England, at 
the expense of much money and many men, delivered the Boers. 
Then the Transvaal State was bankrupt (it had but 12s. 6d. in the 
Treasury and the greenback of the nominal value of twenty shillings 
was worth half-a-crown) when it was taken over by England, and 
when it was given back (an abandonment of our responsibility to 
the English population) our rule had raised the income to £150,000 
a year. 

Again the influx of English enterprise and capital, after years of 
persevering labour, demonstrated the value of the gold mines of the 
Rand, and raised the income of the State to three millions a year. 
In other words, Englishmen fashioned the key of material prosperity 
and placed it in the hands of the Boer. The reward of all this is 
persistent oppression of Englishmen and bad faith to England. While 
Mr. Rhodes was bringing Boer and Englishman together, remov- 
ing racial rivalry, amalgamating interests, and teaching the Dutch- 
man the value of free institutions in the Cape Colony, President 
Kruger, in the Transvaal, was doing his best to make bad blood 
between the races. At first the Englishmen of the Rand were 
strongly in favour of President Kruger, and thoroughly loyal to his 
Government. By a persistent and deliberate course of injury and 
insult he has alienated them. His object, as I have before pointed 
out, was to keep Englishmen from citizenship or permanent settle- 
ment in the Transvaal, and to establish a Dutch hegemony in 
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South Africa, with the Transvaal for its centre. From this object 
he has never swerved. . 

And now he actually demands the abrogation of the Charter and the 
punishment of Mr. Rhodes as necessary to the peace of South Africa. 
The Chief Justice of the Transvaal has just sent a threatening tele- 
gram to support Mr. Merriman in his attack on the Chartered 
Company and England’s supremacy: ‘“ Except you abrogate the 
Charter, and punish Rhodes, there will be a lasting breach between 
the Transvaal and Johannesburg.” I am much mistaken if the men 
of Cape Colony are so poor-spirited as not to resent this insolent 
threat speciaily significant as coming from the highest judicial dignity. 

The truth, which England must carefully keep before her, is the 
exact opposite of President Kruger’s monstrous perversion of it. The 
Transvaal, as at present misgoverned, is proved by recent events to be 
a menace to the peace of our dominions in South Africa. It is a 
centre of conflagration from which civil war may at any time break 
out, and it is solely the Government of President Kruger, with its 
persistent effort to oust England from the hegemony of South Africa, 
that is responsible for this state of affairs. Yet if President Kruger 
will modify his policy, and give the Englishmen in the Transvaal the 
rights that are given to Dutchmen in the Cape Colony, there would 
be no desire to interfere with the independence of the Republic. The 
object of the Reformers was to secure representative government and 
the removal of corruption and abuses, and nothing more. 

The Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes stand for England’s 
legitimate supremacy in South Africa, and already public feeling at the 
Cape is veering round to this view. It would be suicide on the part of 
England to abrogate the Charter, it would be simply to play once more 
into the hands of the crafty anti-English diplomatist at Pretoria. It 
would be folly as well as ingratitude for England to sever Mr. Rhodes’s 
connection with the Chartered Company, and to punish him for too 
great devotion to England and her Empire is not a thing that the most 
rabid Little Englander can to-day think feasible. He has earned a 
place among England’s worthies, and a place in England’s affection 
and esteem by such singlehearted devotion and such great services as 
no other Englishman living can show. If dazzled by the vision of an 
African united under British hegemony, with free institutions and 
friendly co-operation of Boer and Briton in its development, Mr. 
Rhodes has momentarily erred, the error is certainly a generous and 
patriotic one, and I am persuaded that he has only to court the fullest 
investigation in order to obtain from the universal verdict of fair- 
minded Englishmen a forgiveness that will differ little from a trium- 
phant acquittal. 

The loyal Afrikanders and Englishmen of the Transvaal have full 
confidence in Mr. Chamberlain. Sir Jacobys De Wet, as represen- 
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tative of Her Majesty’s Government, not, as is evident, without 
communication with President Kruger, assured the Reform Com- 
mittee that, not only would Jameson’s life be spared, but that their 
own persons and property would be safe, if they laid down their arms, 
as, relying on his assurances, they did. ‘These were his actual words : 
“ T am in a position, if you surrender unconditionally, to assure you 
that your persons and property will be secure.” He added that 
there might be some slight punishment for the leaders (meaning 
the four or five principals) but that it would be nominal. Before 
Jameson’s surrender, also, delegates from the executive, Messrs. Marais 
and Malan, held out the olive branch and conveyed to the Reformers 
that the reforms they asked for would be given. Now we have the 
result. After weary months the sentences are before us. Every 
sentence of one year and upwards is, in a Transvaal prison, little 
short of death. There is one suicide already. How soon will there 
be more? Was this what President Kruger meant when he pro- 
posed a short time ago to forgive and forget? Mr. Chamberlain 
kuows all this, and the Englishmen of the Transvaal put their trust 
in his strong statesmanship; for they know that he feels as he has 
stated, that it is within the rights and obligations of the paramount 
power in South Africa to use all its resources to put an end to the state 
of misgovernment and foreign intrigue which makes the Transvaal a 
possible source of conflagration and a standing danger to the develop- 
ment and peace of South Africa. They believe that he also recog- 
nises the duty of the parent state to protect her citizens from oppres- 
sion and injustice wherever they may be. And in this belief they are 
willing to wait and give Mr. Chamberlain time peacefully to bring 
about the end desired, which is really as much for the ultimate 
advantage of the Boers themselves as it is manifestly for the benefit 
of the English and Afrikander population. ' 
. IMPERIALIST. 
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“JUDE THE OBSCURE.”? 
** LowLInEss,” we are told, “is young Ambition’s ladder,” but in 
England adult Ambition, when no longer militant but triumphant, 
can afford not only to kick away the ladder of lowliness, but even to 
flout those who have raised her to the topmost rung. Thomas Hardy 
is at the summit of British novelists, and the British public will 
endure anything from him. His past brilliant triumphs in fiction 
have fairly raised him to this position. The Atheneum was hardly 
guilty of exaggeration when it compared the tragic figure of Tess on 
Salisbury Plain to that of Gidipus at the “ Sheer Threshold” hard by 
Colonus, or Lear on the heath in the storm. The Return of the Native, 
Far from the Madding Crowd, Two on a Tower, and many other 
works equally great, had prepared the public for the crowning 
triumph of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. Uence it is but natural that 
the Press should be most unwilling to see in Jude the Obscure signs of 
degeneracy or deficiency. But it does seem remarkable that such 
a book should be received, even by many excellent critics, with such 
unstinted and unqualified applause. The criticism of the Saturday 
Review (February 8th, 1896) may be taken as a sample of the heights 
of the eulogy to which his admirers are prepared to soar. The 
reviewer calls Jude “the most splendid of all the works that Mr. 
Hardy has given the world” ; proclaims it as a masterpiece “ that will 
alone make 1895 a memorable year in the history of literature” ; and 
declares that “had Mr. Hardy never written another book this would 
still place him at the head of English novelists.” Now, while 
reverently paying to Mr. Hardy the tribute of our willing acknow- 
ledgment of his splendid successes hitherto achieved, we cannot but 
hold that Jude represents a deplorable falling off not only in concep- 
tion, but in execution. We cannot think that the unquestionably 
high authority which has praised the book even with rapture is 
unprejudiced by a commendable gratitude for past pleasure, or by 
personal admiration of the author. Neither of these feelings, natural 
in themselves, ought to influence the verdict of criticism. Either Mr. 
Hardy’s powers have undergone a sad deterioration (which Heaven 
forbid), or he has determined to try the patience of his public and to 
see whether they will accept in lieu of a novel a treatise on sexual 
pathology, in which the data are drawn from imagination, and are, 
therefore, scientifically invalid, and in which his dramatic faculty has 
largely deserted him, and even his eminent descriptive powers are not 


(1) By Thomas Hardy. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co., London, 1896. 
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conspicuously present. These are decided views, and we hasten to 
justify them. 

If we consider broadly and without prejudice the tone and scope of 
the book, we cannot but class it with the fiction of Sex and New 
Woman, so rife of late. It differs in no wise from the “ hill-top” 
novels, save in the note of distinction and the power of touch which 
must discriminate Mr. Hardy at his worst from the Grant Allens and 
Totas at their best. In method, indeed, The Woman Who Did is 
superior to Jude, inasmuch as it deals far more sincerely with free 
love as a practical institution. Mr. Hardy’s work cannot but emit 
occasional sparks, which sometimes glow into sustained splendour ; 
but even an enchanted palace would be vitiated by a whiff from the 
atmosphere of the Pot Bouille or Germinal, and the airs from the “ hill- 
top” would infect the Delectable Mountains themselves. Mr. Hardy 
is here and there as picturesque and delightful as ever, but (to parody 
a well-known couplet)— 


‘“ You may paint, you may perfume, the scene as you will: 
But the stench from the ‘ hill-top’ will hang round it still.” 


When the Saturday Reviewer avers that “ the recognition of sexu- 
ality in the book is merely incidental,” and that “ Mr. Hardy with 
an admirable calm has put forth a book in which a secondary, but very 
important, interest is the frank treatment of the destructive influence 
of a vein of sensuality upon an ambitious working man,” he seems to 
us to have misrepresented the tone of the work as completely as he 
has misconceived its aim. The book is steeped in sex. The aspi- 
rations of the stone-cutter Jude towards a University career form 
quite a subordinate underplot. The main theme is an elaborate 
indictment of marriage as being necessarily the death of pure passion 
and even of healthy sexual desire. “There probably never was a 
novel,” writes the Saturday Reviewer, “ dealing with the closer rela- 
tions of men and women that was quite so free from lasciviousness as 
this.” The words which we have italicised remind us of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek’s boast that he is as good as any man in Illyria, whatso- 
ever he be, under the degree of his betters; but we are quite ready 
to accept the reviewer's statement, only adding that the same might 
be said of Za Terre, and of nearly all the novels of Zola, which 
disgust rather than allure. Mr. Hardy has long been creeping 
nearer and nearer to the fruit which has been so profitable to the 
French novelist, but which till quite recently his English fellow- 
craftsman has been forbidden to touch. The Woodlanders, A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, and above all, Tess, have shown Mr. Hardy’s eminent 
skillin going as near French /Jubricité as a writer can venture with- 
out awakening the nonconformist conscience in our strangely-consti- 
tuted society, in fact in hoodwinking the not very perspicacious 
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Mr. Podsnap and Mrs. Grundy. But in Jude there is no approach 
towards lasciviousness, or even what might be called warmth of 
colouring. Let the reader turn to the daintily-written scene in A 
Pair of Blue Eyes, in which the heroine rescues her lover by means 
of a rope made of all her underclothing, and walks home with him 
clad only in her gown, which, drenched with rain, is glued by a 
head-wind to her figure, every curve of which is thus delicately out- 
lined. Let him compare this with a similar incident in Jude, when 
Sue comes into Jude’s lodging drenched from head to foot, having 
waded through a river in her escape from the training school. He 
will not find in Jude the subtle touches which in A Pair of Blue Eyes 
drew for us a picture so alluring and so vivid. She assumes his gar- 
ments while her own are being dried at the sitting-room fire; but we 
acquit Mr. Hardy of the attempt which a French writer would 
certainly have made to render the scene suggestive. However, there 
flourishes in Paris side by side with the poisoned flower of /ubricité 
an ugly weed called gau/oiseric. We venture to describe as gauloiserie 
the disagreeable incident in which appears “ the characteristic part of 
” (p. 41), though some critics find in it a “symbolism ” 
which completely vindicates it. 

But though we meet no such daring experiments as the scene 
in the pavilion in A Laodicean, or in the hayfield in The Wood- 
landers, or in the wood near the beginning of Tess, the novel is, as 
we have said, steeped in sex. Not long after Jude has made the 
acquaintance of his cousin Sue, the heroine of the tale—if tale it can 
be called—he says to her, “Sue, I believe you are as innocent as 
you are unconventional.” ‘The reader will perhaps be disposed to 
form a somewhat different judgment on learning that she has just 
informed him that at eighteen she had formed an acquaintance with an 
Oxford undergraduate, with whom she subsequently lived for fifteen 
months. So candid a girl could not have withheld this episode in her 
life from the Authorities of the Training College; but they were 
apparently as satisfied as Jude was with her statement (p. 184): 
“But I have never yielded myself to any lover, if that is what you 
mean; I have remained as I began.” Yet she subsequently did not 
by any means remain as she began. She married a schoolmaster, 
Richard Phillotson, old enough to be her father, jumped out of a 
window because he did not take the view of the relations between 
them which the undergraduate had accepted, and left him with his 
full consent to live with Jude, with whom she made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to go through a marriage ceremony, being always 
repelled by its “ vulgarity,” and held back by a conviction that “ it 
is as culpable to bind yourself to love always as to believe a creed 
always, and as silly as to vow always to like a particular food or 
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drink” (p. 280). Though divorced from Phillotson, she does not 
commit the vulgarism of marriage with Jude, but becomes the mother 
of two or three children by him, when she is awakened by their tragic 
death to a sense that she is really Phillotson’s wife in the eye of 
Heaven, and is married to him again, at first insisting on the old 
condition, but finally suing humbly for the establishing of a relation 
which he is quite ready to forego, because she feels that she deserves 
a signal punishment for having secretly met and kissed Jude. To 
what end is all this minute registry of the fluctuations of disease in 
an incurably morbid organism’ Why dwell on this fantastic green- 
sickness ¥ Marriage laws do not suit Sue’s warped and neurotic 
nature, but neither would free love. If marriage is no better than 
‘“‘a license to be loved on the premises,’ as she calls it, does the 
absence of the license mitigate the coarseness of the connection ? 
She has no sense of the dignity of womanhood and motherhood, and 
so all her relations with the other sex become impure in her morbid 
imagination. She is a flirt in the worst sense of the term :— 






“The fact of the kiss would be nothing: all would depend upon the spirit of 
it. If given in the spirit of a cousin and friend, she saw no objection : if in the 
spirit of a lover she could not permit it. ‘ Will you swear that it will not be in 
that spirit?’ she had said. ‘No; he would not.’ So they separated, but 
quickly ran back, and embracing most unpremeditatedly kissed each other. 
When they parted for good it was with flushed cheeks on her side, and a beat- 
ing heart on his” (p. 272). 


This childlike view of the import of a kiss is hardly consistent with 
her summing-up of her own character (p. 445) :— 


‘* At first I did not love you, Jude ; that Iown. When I first knew youI merely 
wanted you to love me. I did not exactly flirt with you, but that inborn crav- 
ing which undermines some women’s morals, almost more than unbridled passion 
—the craving to attract and captivate, regardless of the injury it may do the 
man—was in me; and when I found I had caught you I was frightened. And 
then—I don’t know how it was—I could not bear to let you go, possibly to Ara- 
bella again—and so I got to love you, Jude.” 


This, be it observed, is said on the eve of her leaving him for the 
last time for Phillotson, whose person she loathes. 

Here, finally, is her deliberate opinion of marriage (p. 324), 
possessing that added value which accrued to the praise of honesty 
in the mouth of the Scot who avowed that he had “tried baith ” :— 


‘«Tt is foreign toa man’s nature to go on loving a person when he is told 
that he must and shall be that person’s lover. There would be a much likelier 
chance of his doing it if he were told not to love. If the marriage ceremony 
consisted in an oath and signed contract between the parties to cease loving 
from that day forward, in consideration of personal possession being given, and 
to avoid each other's society as much as possible in public, there would be more 
loving couples than there are now.” 
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Jude’s case seemed to him even harder. The complete abolition 
of the marriage rite, and the general diffusion of Oxford degrees of 
D.D. among the ignorant and dissolute proletariate, would have left 
him still dissatisfied. He would still have smarted under a sense of 
“the scorn of nature for man’s finer emotions” and her “ wilfulness 
in not allowing issue from one parent alone” (p. 220), and thus 
depriving the lover of the pleasure he might have had in contemplat- 
ing the children of his former mistress, the fruit of her marriage with 
another man. 

That matrimony has its disadvantages as well as its advantages 
was recognised by a very ancient Greek poet, who complained that, 
as for women, we can get on neither with them nor without them. 
The compatriots of that poet thoroughly investigated the whole theory 
of communism in women as well as in property. They faced the 
question of the abolition of the family as a factor in society, and the 
most practical of them saw that such a revolution would undermine 
two of the most potent forces of civilization, the sense of proprietor- 
ship and the feeling of natural affection. It was chiefly this con- 
sideration that induced Aristotle to declare against the scheme of 
Plato, but both the Platonic theory and the Aristotelian criticism of 
it are serious, practical, and succinct. Mr. Hardy has devoted about 
five hundred pages to repeating, again and again, what Susarion said 
in three senarii :— 

Kakoy yuvaikes, dA’ dpws, & Snporat, 
Ox gor oikety oikiav dvb Kakov. 
Kai yap 76 yijpat wal 70 pi) ypwat Kaxdr. 


The vagueness of the theme has infected the character-drawing. 
The characters are not distinctly conceived. The publican, whom 
Arabella hopes to ensnare into matrimony, now encourages and again 
rebuffs her, for no reason but that she may be a perpetual thorn in 
the side of her former husband. Arabella had no motive for wheedling 
Jude into marriage a second time after their divorce, and the sudden- 
ness of the antipathy which followed their second union as quickly 
as it had followed their first, shows how baseless was her course of 
action. Hence the lapses from dramatic fitness which pervade the 
book. Jude, of whose usual conversation we may quote as an 
example, “ wifedom has not yet annihilated and digested you in its 
vast maw as an atom which has no further individuality” (p. 236), 
sometimes talks like Gibbon or Johnson, but oftener like Herbert 
Spencer. This is somewhat surprising in a slightly educated mechanic, 
however ambitious; but still more remarkable is the suddenness with 
which he acquires the language and manner of that class of the 
learned, whom some cruelly call prigs. On p. 4, aged eleven, he 
talks like a rustic lad: “ Aunt hev got a great fuel house,” and so 
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forth. On p. 25, not many days after, so far as we can judge, we 
find him reciting, in very literary language, a kind of antiphonic 
anthem or pean in praise of Christminster :— 


‘It is a city of light. The tree of knowledge grows there. It is a place that 
teachers of men spring from and go to. It is what you may call a castle manned 
by scholarship and religion.” 


Sue, who often uses a style like that of George Eliot, after she came 
under the blighting influence of science, sometimes, on the other hand, 
talks like a maid of all work. “I shall do as I like for all him” 
(p. 191), “ I don’t think of you like that means” (p. 195), and “O yes, 
I am bad and obstinate and all sorts” (p. 326), sound strange in the 
mouth of a girl who quotes freely from J. 8. Mill and Shelley’s 
Epipsychidion, talks at large about Athens, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem, and thus (p. 181) describes her own education :— 


**T don’t know Latin and Greek, though I know the grammars of those 
tongues. But I know most of the Greek and Latin classics through transla- 
tions, and other books, too. I read Lempri¢re, Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, 
Lucian, Beaumont and Fletcher, Boccaccio, Scarron, De Brantéme, Sterne, De 
Foe, Smollett, Fielding, Shakespeare, the Bible, and other such; and found 
that all interest in the unwholesome part of these books ended with its mys- 
tery.” 


The subordinate characters are still more deficient dramatically. 
Here is the way in which a common carter delivers himself about 
Oxford. The sentiments are those of a man of culture, and are not 
rendered more dramatically suitable by clothing them in an uncul- 
tivated dialect :-— 

‘***Em lives on a lofty level ; there’s no gainsaying it, though I myself med 


not think much of ’em. You need be religious or you need not, but you can’t 
help striking in your homely note with the rest.” 


Surely such sentiments, especially that which we have italicised, 
are as much outside the intellectual sphere of an ignorant carter as 
would be a quotation from A%schylus or Dante. 

Even in Mr. Hardy’s style we miss that careful finish which has 
made some of his novels gems of English prose. John Stuart Mill 
long ago in his Logic pointed out as a vulgar error the confusion 
between predicate and predict. We have it at least twice in Jude: 
‘‘ Tler actions were always unpredicable,” writes Mr. Hardy on p. 220, 
and “* She was beginning to be so puzzling and unpredicable,” (p. 280). 
Moreover, the use of evince when the writer means no more than show 
— after evincing that she was struck by Sue’s avowal ” (p. 438)— 
and still more “ during a lengthened period ” instead of “ for a long 
time” (p. 451), belong to that style which is unkindly called penny- 
a-lining or journalese, and which makes us think for a moment of 
Marie Corelli. The affectation of scholarship in the introduction of 
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Greek words—wrongly transliterated, by the way, as in “ All hemin 
cis Theos ho Pater” (p. 116) ; the coining of such an outlandish name 
as Tetuphenay (terupévar) for the Oxford Head who gave some 
very good advice to the priggish young mechanic ; the pedantic sub- 
divisions and the “ architectonic” air of the whole work, as if it 
were a scientific treatise—all these qualities are to us at least not 
attractive but somewhat irritating. When Nature implants in a 
young man eager desires for a certain career, such as those which 
animated Jude, she generally gives him the powers and the resolution 
by which he may achieve his ambition. When he has no powers and no 
resolution he is simply uninteresting. Phillotson promised well, but 
ultimately became quite commonplace. Arabella is a mere blur. 
The sublime is constantly aimed at, certainly in the closing scene, 
which some critics admire so much, and also, we suppose, in the 
scene where Jude, being drunk, recites (Heaven knows why) the 
Nicene Creed in Latin in a public-house. The latter, at all events, 
we found perilously near the Ridiculous. Mr. Hardy is throughout 
in the thraldom of a fixed idea. But he is not really so serious 
or so very angry as he would wish to appear. He is like the 
Homeric lion, who “lasheth his sides with his tail, and greatly 
stirreth himself up to fight.” He feels all the time that he has no such 
bitter quarrel with anyone or anything, and that neither “ the disaster 
which may press in the wake of the strongest passion known to 
humanity,” nor “the tragedy of unfulfilled aims,” is a theme so new 
or so fruitful as to justify such very copious illustration, undiversified 
by any attempt to suggest a remedy or a mitigation of the evils which 
either the one or the other may be held to carry in its train. He is 
depressing because he is himself somewhat depressed. 

The book is addressed by the writer expressly “ to men and women 
of full age,”’ and he adds—in a tone which seems to show that he 
thinks the matter one of very little moment—* I am not aware that 
there is anything in the handling to which exception can be taken.” 
These are indeed regia verba, and justify our complaint that Mr. 
Hardy conceives himself to be in a position in which he may flout his 
readers. It seems that if his readers are of full age they are bound 
to accept without question his manner of handling his subject, what- 
ever it may be. If it should seem prurient or coarse, being of full 
age they are bound to suppress all protest against it. This is a 
new and terrible penalty imposed on the elderly, a harmless though 
not very interesting class. ‘Tennyson has made a person of full age 
ery— 

‘** Fear not thou to loose thy tongue ; 
Set thy hoary fancies free ; 
What is loathsome to the young 
Savours well to thee and me.” 
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But we should hope that Tennyson’s 
‘‘Gray and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death” 


is not a fair sample of Mr. Hardy’s readers of full age. We claim 
for them the right to hold and even express, on questions of what is 
decent in literature, opinions not less refined than the opinions of 
those who are still young. Nay, more, we should expect that the 
reader of full age would belong to just that class who would feel that 
the world presents other and to them more tractable difficulties than 
sex-problems, or marriage-problems (which, however, they would 
gladly see treated carefully by the Leckys and Herbert Spencers of 
the day), and that life is serious enough to dispose them to turn away 
with some impatience from a work in which there is not a practical 
suggestion for reform, and (what is worse) in which there is not 
material for a smile from the first page to the last—a dismal treatise 
as “ chap-fallen ” as Yorick’s skull in the hands of Hamlet. 
Rosert YELVERTON TYRRELL. 











RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN THE FAR EAST. 


JupcinG by the break-neck speed at which serious history has recently 
been made in the China seas the political awakening of the Far East 
is no vain imagining. When we find that Corea has become one of 
the main pivots of international politics we are, indeed, forced to 
recognise that the strenuous spirit of modern life is pushing itself into 
the sleepiest hollows of the inert Orient. 

Twenty years ago, Corea still realised her sobriquet of the Hermit 
Kingdom. For centuries she had been an unknown area, guarding 
her seclusion with infinite jealousy against the outer barbarian. Deep 
into the twilight of an epoch which has brought almost the whole 
world within the reach of positive knowledge, she had remained a 
fabled land, the theme of tales told by shipwrecked mariners and 
imaginative buccaneers,’ recalling in their marvels the romances 
taken down by Herodotus from the glib lips of the adventurous 
sailors of his day, who managed to creep clandestinely into the For- 
bidden Land of the Nile Delta. To-day Corea completes this curious 
analogy. She is now, in a more active and sinister sense, the Egypt 
of the Extreme Orient, for she has become the battlefield of that Far 
Eastern Question, which Lord Rosebery recently warned us would 
displace and overshadow “in the dim vistas of futurity” the more 
familiar Eastern Question of the Occident. The “dim vistas” have 
proved a fraud, for already the new Eastern Question is knocking at 
our doors with perplexing and perilous problems urgently demanding 
solutions. 

The parallel may be a trifle impressionistic, but it is none the less 
striking on that account. All the chief elements of the older question 
are reproduced in the new, though in varying stages of development, 
and in a somewhat disordered sequence. The Egypt of Eastern Asia 
was until quite recently the vassal of a Power as truly a sick man 
among nations as its Western nick-namesake to whom the Khedive is 
tributary ; it occupies a strategic position of considerable importance 
on the trade routes of the world; it is coveted by several of the 
Powers ; it has had its Drummond- Wolff Convention,” and has experi- 
enced a condominium, the dissolution of which has been succeeded by 


(1) Gundry: China and Her Neighbours, pp. 218, 236. 

(2) The Drummond- Wolff Convention stipulated that after the British evacuation of 
Egypt both the Imperial Ottoman Government and the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty should be authorised to send troops to Egypt if order and security were 
disturbed. The third clause of the Tientsin Convention, concluded by China and Japan 
in 1885, makes precisely the same stipulation with regard t° Corea. It was this 
clause which gave rise to the recent war. 
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2dministrative anarchy and popular turbulence. T'inally, its future 
seems big with a foreign control of some sort—most probably a tem- 
porary occupation, which will control everything except its own 
duration. 

The ill-luck of Corea has, however, been worse than that of her 
Occidental analogue. To a very considerable extent Egypt is herself 
responsible for the international problem which now distracts her and 
the whole of Europe. Her Khedives have nourished aspirations to 
independence in the promotion of which they have helped to weaken 
the Suzerain, who was their natural guardian, and to the maintenance 
and justification of which they have proved unequal. The result has 
been the restoration of their vassalage in a form which, although 
irregular, satisfies the fundamental requirements of the people and 
country. On the other hand, Corea has had no share in bringing 
about her present misfortunes. She never had a Mehemet Ali; she has 
never dreamt of struggling to be free, and even now she asks no more 
than to be allowed to cling with dog-like fidelity to her beaten and 
humiliated Overlord. Peopled by an essentially submissive race and 
ruled by a Government habituated to dependence by two thousand 
years of vassalage, she has found the Suzerain of her predilection and 
choice unable to defend her in time of war, and denied the right 
of bestowing upon her any moral support in time of peace. She 
has been made free against her will, and without the means or the 
wish to adapt herself to the new conditions of her national life. The 
late war was a struggle for ascendancy in Corea between two Powers, 
who had invaded the country with the ostensibie object of aiding her 
against a domestic enemy. Its result has been to drive both Powers 
farther away from her than before, and to render her more helpless 
than ever in face of elements of disorder which the war has aggra- 
vated, complicated and extended. 

This is the bottom fact of the abnormal situation in Corea at the 
present moment. The problem it involves is clear. Jlow can Corea 
be most conveniently restored to the state of vassalage which is con- 
genial to her, and which her circumstances require? At first sight it 
would seem that the best course would be to revive her tributary 
relations with China, but this is impossible. The new Suzerain 
must be in a position to hold against all comers, and China has 
already shown her incompetency in this respect. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether China is equal even to the task of restoring a 
normal condition of things in the now thoroughly disorganized 
country, and at the best she would only reduce it to its former state 
of unclean stagnation. The choice must consequently be made else- 
where. It rests between Corea’s two remaining neighbours, Russia 
and Japan, both of whom have aspirations in the direction of taking 
up the Chinese reversion. Indeed, at this moment, they are eyeing 
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each other with scarcely concealed hostility from their respective lega- 
tions at Seoul, where they are endeavouring to disguise the true 
orientation of their respective policies by clamouring in emulative 
crescendo for the independence of the land they covet. 

Were these two powers left to themselves they would probably soon 
solve the whole problem. No one can doubt how a Russo-Japanese 
conflict would end, especially as Russia is supported in her Far East- 
ern policy by France and Germany. But the equilibrium of the 
artificial situation is upheld by another Power who, without explicitly 
supporting Japan, firmly opposes the idea of Russian intervention. 
That Power is Great Britain. It is true that no British pronounce- 
ment has been made on the specific questions of a Russian protectorate 
or “ temporary occupation,” but the practical working of such expe- 
dients is so notorious that the Russian Government is quite justified 
in assuming—as every English politician assumes—that we should 
interpret the pledge it gave in 1885, “ not to occupy Corean territory 
under any circumstances whatsoever,’’’ as excluding any such action. 
The key then to the whole Corean problem is held by Great Britain. It 
is she who stands in the way of a restoration to Corea, in the only prac- 
tical form which would be congenial to her, of the dependence for 
which she yearns. Consequently it is on her shoulders that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the maintenance of the present abnormal 
situation in the Far East rests. 

Now what interest have we in assuming this very serious responsi- 
bility ? Why—to put it brutally—does it suit our book that the Egypt 
of the Far Kast should remain in an even worse Slough of Despond 
than that from which we are so proud to have rescued its prototype ? 
I have sought in vain for an adequate explanation. In the country 
itself we have no interests to justify us in dictating its destiny, and 
certainly none which is likely to benefit by the perpetuation of dis- 
order and inefficient government. On the contrary, our direct trade 
which is so large all over the China seas, and which experience has 
shown us finds its best markets where governments are stable and 
society is orderly, stops abruptly at Corea.” It is true that some 57 
per cent. of the imports are believed to be of British origin,’ but, 
whether this is accurate or not, it is certain that the volume of our 
trade does not constitute a very highly valued British interest, for our 
flag is scarcely seen in the Corean ports,‘ and the local British residents 
may be numbered on the fingers of two hands. Mr. Curzon, who 
may be trusted to make the best of British interests in the Far East 


(1) Blue Book on the Temporary Occupation of Port Hamilton (China, No. 1, 1887), p. 38. 
(2) Report on the Trade of Corea (1892), Annex LV. 

(3) Ibid., p. 6., Cavendish: Corea and the Sacred White Mountain, p. 47. 

(4) Report on Trade, §c., p. 38, and Annex Tf. 

(5) Cavendish: Corea, p. 49. 
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regards our trade relations with Corea as constituting our“ primary 
interest’ in the country, but adds that “of far greater moment is 
the secondary and contingent interest arising out of the political 
future.’”! 

I will not stop to study the Hibernianism of this comparison, but 
will assume that in taking up our present position in regard to Corea, 
we are really actuated by this singular “ contingent interest,” which is 
at once of primary and secondary importance. Now in what does it 
consist Here is Mr. Curzon’s own definition of it.? 


**A country so well provided with harbours, which could both supply and 
shelter large flotillas, and so richly endowed with many potential sources of 
wealth, might involve a serious menace to British commerce and interests 
throughout the China seas, and even in the Pacific Ocean, if held by a hostile 
state. A Russian port and fleet, for instance, in the Gulf of Pechili, would, in 
time of war, constitute as formidable a danger to British shipping on the Yellow 
Sea as they would to the metropolitan province and the capital of China. Per- 
manent Russian squadrons at Port Lazareff and Fusan would convert her into 
the greatest naval power in the Pacific. The balance of power in the far East 
would be seriously jeopardised, if not absolutely overturned, by such a deve- 
lopment; and England is prohibited alike by her Imperial objects and her 
commercial needs from lending her sanction to any such issue.” 


Curiously enough, Mr. Curzon does not exhaust his own “ contin- 
gent’ argument, for there are people who contend with considerable 
force that a Russian occupation of Corea or any portion of its coast would 
menace British communications between Vancouver and Hong Kong, 
and thus render our access to the Far East by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway difficult, if not impossible, in time of war.’ 

This argument may be all it pretends to be, but it is certainly a 
very poor justification for condemning Corea to a situation which is 
distasteful to her and inimical to all her chances of progress and 
prosperity. Indeed, it is difficult to characterize too severely a policy 
which, whether consciously or unconsciously, weighs the interests 
of a helpless little foreign state against contingencies which seem to 
threaten another and more powerful state—contingencies which may 
never be realised, and with which, at all events, the victim has not the 
remotest concern. Moreover, the whole of this argument could be 
urged with even greater force by the Mediterranean Powers against 
the British occupation of Egypt. 

Every consideration of justice and consistency is, indeed, against 
us, and I am not sure that the strategical argument itself is of much 
intrinsic value. It has at any rate one serious defect, in so far as it 
takes for granted that Russia must always be the irreconcilable foe 
of England, and that Japan is equally destined to remain her close 
friend. Assumptions of this kind do not deserve a place in serious 


(1) Problems of the Far East, 2nd edition, p. 213. 
(2) Ibid, pp. 213, 214. 
(3) The Present Condition of European P istics, p. 175. 
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politics. Nothing is so little to be relied upon as the constancy of a 
given state of international politics. For years Germany was said to 
be our natural political affinity in Europe, and yet only a few weeks 
ago we were menacing her with a flying squadron. For the better 
part of a century Russia has been the bogey of our foreign policy, 
and yet eighteen months ago we were on the point of burying the 
hatchet with her. France and Turkey have both been allies of ours 
in Europe, and China has been our particular predilection in Asia, 
and yet all these Powers are to-day almost the vassals of Russia. 
Even the theory of the infallible persistence of Japanese friendship 
for England has lately been somewhat strained, and it has 
certainly not succeeded in excluding from thoughtful minds the 
counter theory of a possible Russo-Japanese alliance.’ As a matter 
of fact such an alliance is as much “a contingency of the political 
future ’ as an Anglo-Russian war, for we are now on the eve of an 
era of commercial and industrial rivalry with Japan in the Pacific 
which will certainly not consolidate our friendly relations with that 
Power, and which will inevitably render a peaceful settlement of her 
difficulties with her neighbours one of the first cares of her foreign 
policy. Ifthat contingency is realised Japan will even more effec- 
tually threaten our trade in the China seas and our westward com- 
munication with Hong Kong than any Russian inter-meddling with 
Corea, and that without extending her influence to the Hermit King- 
dom. Indeed, were we consistent in dealing with these “ contingen- 
cies of the political future,” we should have opposed the Japanese 
acquisition of Formosa, which only six years ago a Japanese writer 
called the “ Malta of the North Pacific,” and declared was preordained 
for British sovereignty.” Nor is a permanent reconciliation of Great 
Britain and Russia anything like so remote a contingency as a war 
between the two countries. They are neighbours on the Himalayas, 
without an inch of boundary line to quarrel about. They are not 
competitors in trade or industry, and peace is of the first necessity to 
both of them. One requires it in order to preserve and cultivate her 
immense trade; the other wants it, not one whit less imperatively, in 
order ‘to develop the resources of her immense Asiatic dominions, an 
enterprise in which she has sunk scores of millions sterling. If Russia 
and England cannot be friends or allies they have every reason for 
not being enemies. 

The whole question, however—as I have already pointed out—is 
not so much political as moral. With every respect for Mr. Curzon, 
I cannot help thinking that in dealing with the destiny of Corea, 
the primary consideration should be the benefit of that country and 
not the safeguarding of some remote strategical interest of the 
British Empire. Such a view is, at any rate, most in harmony with 

(1) Mr. Frederick Greenwood in the Westminster Gazette, April 29, 1895. 
(2) Manjiro Inagaki: Japan and the Pacific, pp. 63, 69. 
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the traditional altruism of British policy which, as Mr. Gladstone once 
somewhat trustfully said, consists in sending “ messages of British 
justice and wisdom to the farthest corner of the world.”' This being 
so, our duty is clearly to find for Corea a new protectorate, since 
it has been shown that such a support is desired by, and is necessary 
to her. We ourselves have no wish to assume the responsibility, and 
hence our task is fortunately a purely negative one. It can be accom- 
plished by the simple act of withdrawing our opposition to the inter- 
vention of the one Power who can best serve the cause of Christian 
civilisation in Corea, and whose substitution for the vanished suze- 
rainty of China would be most acceptable to the Corean Government 
and people. No one who has followed the recent course of events at 
Seoul needs to be told that that Power is Russia. 

Such a dénowement may seem a startling outcome of the recent 
upheaval in the Far East, but no other constructive alternative is 
available. If we reflect a moment we must see that a Japanese 
protectorate, however much it may seem to be justified by the result 
of the late war, is impossible. The Coreans do not want it, the Czar 
neither would nor could allow it, and the Mikado is not in a position 
to contest his Imperial brother’s will. Moreover, Japan can base no 
moral claim to intervene on the fortune of a war which she waged 
with cynical gratuitousness, or on the outcome of a disingenuous 
and unscrupulous diplomacy, in which, with a truer conception of the 
fitness of things, she overreached herself. The Japanolaters have 
been so persistent and emphatic of late in championing the virtues of 
their idol, that it may be well to look more closely at the policy it 
has pursued in Corea. 

From the outset of the war until the present moment we have 
been persistently assured that the one aim and anxiety of Japan has 
been to liberate Corea, to civilise her and render her strong and 
independent. In evidence of this noble purpose we are referred to 
the text of the declaration of war, where this policy is certainly set 
forth with uncompromising clearness.? A truer insight into the 
aspirations of the Japanese people and the trend of all their past 
history is, I think, afforded by a remark made to a French journalist 
by a very fin de siécle Tokyo politician when it first became known 
that the Treaty of Shimonoseki gave the Mikado no special rights 
in the Land of the Morning Calm: “ La Corée, voyez-vous,” said 
this frank patriot, “c’est lAlsace-Lorraine du Japon. Fideéles a la 
devise de votre Gambetta, nous y penserons toujours, nous n’en 
parlerons jamais.” * As a matter of fact there has been scarcely a 
period in Japanese history when the subjects of the Mikado did not 


(1) Speech on the Arrow dispute in the House of Commons, March 3rd, 1857. 
(2) Viadimir: Zhe China-Japan War, pp. 370, 372 
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embark on some enterprise having for its end the conquest and appro- 
priation of Corea. It is certain that when the Empress Jiugu hung 
her bow over the palace gate of the Corean kings and wrote on the 
lintel “ The King of Shinra is the dog of Japan,” she had no idea of 
transforming the Coreans into a free and independent nation, with a 
nice taste in frock-coats and top-boots. Equally foreign was such an 
intention from the policy of the great Hideyoshi and other Japanese 
generals of the sixteenth century, when they ravaged the Peninsula 
with fire and sword from Fusan to the Tai-dong River. It is no 
exaggeration to say that until internecine troubles rendered it im- 
possible for Japan to pursue a spirited foreign policy, she was a verit- 
able curse to Corea. A Japanese writer who, under a Russian pseu- 
donym, and in curiously lacquered English prose, has recently com- 
‘posed the epic of the late war, revels in the piratical forays to the 
Corean coasts, with which, for a long period, private adventurers from 
the Inland Sea filled in the intervals between the official Japanese 
invasions. With singular naiveté he expresses surprise that so far 
from these enterprises having promoted the political freedom and 
social progress of the Peninsula, they “ encouraged the love of isola- 
tion of the Coreans, and every measure was adopted to prevent 
foreigners penetrating into the country.” ! 

Japan, then, was actually scarlet with responsibility for all the 
evils of Corean misgovernment, and all the degradation of the people 
when, a couple of years ago, she revived the aggressive policy of the 
Jiugus and the Hideyoshis under the mask of a lofty desire to eman- 
cipate the country from the degrading influence of China, and to im- 
part to its people the spirit of the exotic culture of which she had 
become the rampant apostle in the Far Fast. To those on the spot, 
the pretext was no deception.? Indeed, it seems to have been designed 
exclusively for exportation. Every China hand knew that for years 
she had been at the bottom of the insurrectionary movements 
which from time to time disturbed the Land of the Morning 
Calm. The short-lived revolution of Kim-ok-Kiun in 1882 was her 
work, and even the unrest of the Tonghaks, directed though it was 
against foreigners, had been stimulated and encouraged by her in- 
trigues. Did it not all go to show that reforms were necessary, and 
hence was it not calculated to provide Japan with an opportunity of 
interference under the plea of carrying them out? Events justified 
her prevision. The Tonghak movement grew in strength, and the 


(1) Vladimir: The China-Japan War, p. 35. The early chapters of this work on the 
historical relations of China, Japan, and Corea are worth reading for the naiveté with 
which they disclose how much of medisval barbarism still lurks beneath the French 
polish of the modern Jap. 

(2) ‘* No greater farce has ever been seen than this attempt by Japan to hoodwink 
the civilised world into believing in her mission to Corea’’ (North China Daily News, 
September 3, 1894). 
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King was at last compelled to appeal to his Suzerain for assistance. 
China sent a small detachment of troops. Under the Tientsin con- 
vention of 1885, Japan had acquired the right of joining China in 
interventions of this kind, and she at once landed 10,000 men at 
Chemulpo. Then commenced the disingenuous game for which the 
statesmanship of Tokyo had so long been preparing. The Japanese force 
was sufficient to eat up ten Tonghak rebellions, but it abstained from 
taking the field. Instead of ordering its military commanders to 
restore peace to Corea, the Government of the Mikado expressed the 
belated opinion that the rebellion was the result of misgovern- 
ment, and that the only effectual way of dealing with it was by reform- 
ing the administration, and establishing a brand-new Liberal con- 
stitution of a foreign type. Proposals in this sense were sent to Pekin, 
where, as might have been, and no doubt was, expected, they met 
with a very cool reception. Then Japan declared that she regarded 
Corea as an independent State, refused to have anything more to do 
with China, and addressed herself direct to the King. Here, however, 
she encountered an unexpected obstacle. The King desired neither 
independence nor reforms, and he begged the Japanese to take them- 
selves out of his country and leave him to solve his difficulties as best 
he could. To a less resourceful people this dilemma would have 
proved exceedingly embarrassing. ‘The Japanese, however, were un- 
daunted. They had imbibed with their mushroom culture a conception 
of the relation of ignoble means to lofty ends, which was not even 
restricted by a sense of humour. In order to demonstrate to the King 
that he was now an independent sovereign, and free to tread the paths 
of sweetness and light, they sent him an ultimatum ; and when, in th 
exercise of his new prerogative, he refused to accept it, they stormed 
his palace, seized his royal person, and compelled him to be a demni- 
tion autocrat. Never was opera bouffe more closely plagiarised by 
real life. 

The farce, however, soon turned to tragedy—tragedy not only of 
bloodshed, but of barbarous cruelty and unfathomable unscrupulous- 
ness. Of the leading incidents of the war with China, I need only 
recall the Kowshing atrocity and the Fort Arthur massacre. The 
cynical mockery of the pretended efforts to introduce reforms into 
Corea is a less-known story. How little these reforms were believed 
in, even by educated and highly placed Japanese, is shown by an 
article published by Count Okiuna, in the Hochi Shimbun, on the eve 
of the war. In this essay the Count openly expressed the opinion 
that, “the time had at last arrived for Japan to wipe away the dis- 
grace of 1884”; in other words, as a leading Shanghai journal ex- 
plained at the time, to retrieve the moral defeat sustained by her 
when the insurrection of Kim-ok-Kiun, which she had fostered 
and subventioned, came to a bad end through the intervention of 
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China.’ That this was also the official Japanese view can scarcely be 
doubted. So little importance did the Government of the Mikado really 
attach to the question of reforms, that as soon as they had secured 
possession of Seoul and the royal palace they appointed to the Premier- 
ship a man who for reactionary views and general scoundrelism has no 
peer in Asia. This was the notorious Tai- Wen-Kun, the father of the 
King, who, when regent during his son’s minority, savagely persecuted 
the Christians, and even promoted an attack on the Japanese. He was 
and is a past master of crime and intrigue of every sort; but in the 
eyes of the Japanese his political opinions and moral obliquities were 
dwarfed by his blood feud with the Min clan, the ruling party in 
Corea, of which the Queen was a member, and who had always been 
loyal supporters of the Chinese tradition.? To counteract the Mins 
was just what the Japanese wanted. That the Tai-Wen-Kun was 
an unscrupulous reactionary, that he was personally distasteful to the 
King, and that the Queen had always been far more liberal than 
her father-in-law, did not weigh with them fora moment. Whatever 
diplomatic documents might say to the contrary, Japanese predomi- 
nance was their all-absorbing aim, and by the side of that aspiration 
the much-talked-of independence of the King and reform of his 
Government were really of no consequence. 

When the war was over differences arose between the Tai- Wen-Kun 
and his foreign patrons, and it became necessary to find another 
Premier. The person appointed was a certain Pak-Yeng-ho, one of 
the leaders of the Kim-ok-Kiun revolution of 1884, who was 
expressly brought back from an exile to which his treason had 
condemned him in order to occupy this high post. The only reforms 
with which this gentleman occupied himself were attempts to de- 
throne the King and murder the Queen; but thanks to the vigilance 
of the latter he was found out under circumstances which precluded 
any doubt of his guilt. He then fled to a Japanese man-of-war, 
taking with him all that remained of a three million dollar loan 
which the State had negotiated durmg his administration. Mean- 
while the Japanese had prevailed upon the King to sign edicts recom- 
mending various important changes in the national habits, such as 
the substitution of black coats and billy-cock hats for the traditional 
baggy white blouses and elaborate head gear; the renunciation of 
long pipes in the streets, and the cutting off of the top-knots, which 
are the pride of all adult Coreans.* These “reforms” had naturally 
created great discontent. Other injudicious changes had produced 

(1) North China Daily News, June 18, 1894. 

(2) For biographical notes on the Tai- Wen-Kun see Curzon’s Problems, pp. 147, 151; 
Gundry’s China and her Neighbours, pp. 234, 252; and the Times, June 16, 1894. 

(3) The North China Herald, July 26, 1895 (correspondence from Corea and a letter 
to the editor signed ‘‘ Corean Hermit’’), and September 6, 1895. 


(4) Hong Kong Daily Press, February 15 and 23, 1896. 
3N2 
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chaos in the administration,’ and consequently when the Cabinet of 
Pak-Yeng-ho fell the Japanese minister at Seoul was unable to resist 
a return of the Mins to power. 

It was, however, a case of reculer pour mieux saute. Japan had 
become convinced that some decisive cowp was required to render her 
absolute mistress of Corea. She could not openly annex the country 
or proclaim a protectorate, because she was held to her pledges in 
regard to its independence by Russia and all the Powers. The one 
thing necessary was to delete from the palace, once for all, the 
elements of resistance, against which she had had to struggle, and 
these were known to centre in the Queen, a woman of remarkable 
courage and intelligence, whose patriotism was not denied even by 
her enemies. Count Inouye, the Japanese minister at Seoul, was 
not inclined for the dirty work, and he was promptly recalled. His 
successor was General Miura, a samurai of Choshiu, who had lived 
many years in retirement, who had no experience of diplomacy, and 
of whom nothing was known except that he was an authority on 
“the ethics of the old samurai which makes no distinction between 
laudable means and ways which are dark as long as the aim is 
attained.” ? He lost no time in regulating the situation. Availing 
‘himself of the services of the 'Tai-Wen-Kun, he planned a sensational 
coup d'état. ‘The palace was one night entered by a body of Japanese 
soldiers and disaffected Coreans, who took the King prisoner and 
‘murdered the Queen with revolting cruelty. A pro-Japanese Cabinet 
was formed the next day, and in ‘the name of the King a number of 
infamous edicts was issued, including one in which every contumely 
was heaped on the dead Queen.’ Needless to say, the strongest in- 
dignation was excited in the Treaty ports as well as throughout 
Corea by this abominable crime, and the foreign representatives at 
Seoul handed a protest to the Japanese minister. As a concession to 
Kuropean opinion Miura and his leading accomplices were recalled, 
and on their arrival in Japan were arrested and tried. In face of the 


most damning evidence, however, they were acquitted.* The conniv- 
ance of the Government in these dark transactions is scarcely denied, 


(1) Japan Herald, February 27, 1896. See also a letter from an educated native Corean 
in the North China Herald dated August 13,1895. ‘‘ Corea,” he says, ‘‘is far from 
being settled. There was hope a few months ago. Now none. No money, no credit, 
no defence, no education, no heart, no spirit, no help, no hope.” 

(2) North China Herald, November 1, 1895 (letter from Yokohama). 

(3) Full details of the coup will be found in the Corean Repository for October, 1895, 
and in reports of the subsequent trial of General Miura and his accomplices at Hiro- 
shima in the Japan Datly Herald, the North China Herald (January 31, 1896), and the 
Hong Kong Daily Press (February 6, 1896). (4) Ibid. 

(5) At a sitting of the Lower House of the Japanese Diet, on March 13th last, Mr. 
Numata Ugenta asked the Government for explanations of General Miura’s conduct, 
and particularly of the attitude of the Cabinet in ‘suddenly relaxing the severity of 
its prosecution, which had led the Court to declare an extraordinary judgment.” No 
answer is recorded. (Japan Herald, Mail Summary, March 23rd, 1896.) 
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and with few exceptions, the whole Japanese press has applauded Miura’s 
villainy. One highly-civilised publication thus expressed itself :— 

‘* All was political and there was nothing criminal in it. Whatever may be 
thought by weaker minds, the result of the émeute has been most happy for the 
peace and progress of the world. The Queen was Corean at heart, and was accus- 
tomed to violent and treacherous methods. Supported by a foreign power in 
policy, she was ready to resort to any means to execute her programme. The 
promise of any foreign assistance to her was inciting and dangerous. Such a 
course of diplomatic procedure must be put down. The émeute crushed the 
mischief. The form of the Queen’s conspiracy was criminal, and the Japanese 
Minister was warranted in preventing the execution of the criminal attempt. 
He did only his duty, since he was in charge of the peace and order of Corea.” ! 

Here we have a fair specimen of the moral consciousness of the 
New Japan. 

The days of the Japanese in Corea were, however, numbered. 
Notwithstanding their solicitude for the King’s independence and the 
“peace and progress of the world,” their only hold on the country now 
depended on their keeping the King under lock and key. The 
administration was paralysed. The whole peninsula simmered with 
insurrection, and rebels were even approaching the gates of Seoul. 
British, Russian, and American marines had been landed and every 
one was on the tip-toe of expectancy.? In the night of the 10th 
February the dénouement arrived. The King applied to the Russian 


Minister for protection—‘ not against the so-called rebels who were 
outside Seoul, and who had defeated all the troops sent against 


them, but against the oppression of the Japanese.”* The next morn- 


ing he escaped to the Legation, and his bondage was over. From 
that moment the Japanese ceased to control Corea. 

This rapid survey of the relations of Japan and Corea will suffice 
to show that, even apart from the objections of Russia, the establish- 
ment of a Japanese protectorate in the distracted peninsula is impos- 
sible, and that England cannot, with a due regard for the proprieties, 
support any such scheme. It also fully justifies and explains the 
intense hatred with which the whole Corean people now regard the 
very name of Japan, and which is a very material element in the 
present situation. We return, then, by a process of exhaustion, to 
the solution I have already indicated—a Russian protectorate. 

This solution, which, by the way, is not only clamoured for by 
responsible Coreans,‘ but even advocated by British public opinion in the 

(1) Kokumin-No-Tomo (English edit.), February 20, 1896. Article by Mr. R. 
Masujima, a barrister of the Middle Temple and formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at 
the Imperial University at ‘Tokyo. Mr. Masujima was the leading counsel for the 
defence of General Miura. 

(2) Particulars of the chaotic condition of the country are given in the North China 
Herald (November 8, 1895), and in an article in the St. James’s Gazette by Mrs. Bishop 
dated from Chemulpo last Christmas. 


(3) Japan Herald (Mail Summary), February 27, 1896. 
(4) Letter of a Corean to the North China Herald after the Miura trial. 
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Far East '—is barred at present by the pledge given by Russia ten years 
ago not to occupy Corean territory “ under any circumstances whatso- 
ever.” I have already glanced at the negative aspects of the British 
case for holding Russia to this pledge, and have shown that they have 
very little real importance. There remains, however, to indicate some 
actual perils we are courting in pursuing this course, and to suggest 
some positive advantages which might accrue from our abandoning it. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the Russian pledge has no 
longer the same value that it possessed in 1886, when it was originally 
given. Some little time ago Mr. Curzon declared in the House of 
Commons that “ Her Majesty’s Government consider that the pledge 
given by the Russian Government is still binding.’ I venture to 
think that this is an over-sanguine view to take. The pledge 
was not given to us, but to China, and all we have is a guarantee 
from China given as the Suzerain of Corea and based on the Russian 
pledge.* Now, it is certain that the late war, which deprived China 
of her suzerainty over Corea, ipso facto deprived us of our guarantee, 
and since the pledge itself was not given to us, it is difficult to see 
how we can hold its author to it. An er-parte declaration in the 
House of Commons certainly will not do it. Morally, of course, the 
obligation is still binding on Russia, but this is not what Mr. Curzon 
was understood to mean, and it is not by such understandings that 
the relations of states, any more than the bargains of individual busi- 
ness men, are regulated. 

The point is worth considering; because it is just possible that in 
holding to this illusory guarantee we are really defeating our own 
ends. The Corean pledge is very much of the same character as the 
Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, and I have always thought 
that, in view of the intolerable hardship imposed upon Russia in 
being shut out from the ice-free Ocean in the Far East, she would be 
fully justified in seizing a favourable opportunity of escaping from it. 
Such an opportunity could easily have been found during the last six 
months, with China ready to do any bidding of the Czar, with France 
and Germany equally ready to support him, and with Great Britain 
preoccupied by infinitely graver and more pressing problems. Why 
has she not availed herself of it? To imagine that she feels herself 
bound by any Quixotic interpretation of her promise of 1886 would 
be too naive. It is surely not for this that she has sacrificed so much 
effort and treasure in Eastern Siberia during the last forty years, and 
that she has lately played the part of fairy god-mother to the 
Heathen Chinee. An ice-free port in the Pacific is daily becoming 


(1) North China Herald, January 10, 1896. Japan Herald (Mail Summary), Feb- 
ruary 27, 1896. 

(2) The Times, Parl. Rep., February 21, 1896. 

(3) Blue Book on Port Hamilton (China, November 1, 1887), p. 38. 
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more necessary to her, and very soon it will be vital to her. Is it not 
possible then that, if, for the moment, she is content to respect her 
exploded pledge with regard to Corea, the real reason is that she finds 
a line of less resistance elsewhere? In this connection it is of impor- 
tance to notice the persistency with which negotiations on her part for 
the acquisition of the Liao-tong peninsula are reported. True, these 
negotiations have been denied, but the objective is a tempting one. 
Russian chauvinists have for years cast longing eyes in the direction 
of it.’ It is not excluded from the purview of Russian ambition by 
any inconvenient pledges. It would not only give the Eastern pos- 
sessions of the Czar all the ice-free outlets that they can require, but 
it would render him the master of China and the greatest power in the 
Pacific. Finally, it would place Corea and Southern Manchuria in a 
vice of Russian territory, which would inevitably squeeze them into the 
condition of Russian provinces. If it is in this direction that we are 
pushing Russia by our fatuous reliance on the Corean pledge of 1886— 
and it seems to me very likely that we are—then we are simply sitting 
on the safety-valve of Russian expansion and provoking an explosion, 
which will inflict upon us immense harm. In Corea Russia could 
obtain all that she really wants without threatening, or even inter- 
fering with a single British interest. In the Gulf of Pechili she 
would become arbiter of a volume of British trade worth nearly fifty 
millions sterling a year. 

Nor is this the only serious danger which seems to me to figure 
among what Mr. Curzon calls these “contingencies of the political 
future.” Suppose Russia should allow Germany to share with her 
in this territorial redistribution! Germany has as yet received no 
reward for the assistance she gave Russia in procuring the modifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. She has already larger direct 
interests in the foreign trade of Corea and Eastern Manchuria than 
any other European country except Russia.? She is anxious for a 
foothold in Eastern Asia, and rumours of her negotiations to that end 
have lately been as persistent in the Treaty ports as those relating to 
the designs of Russia on Lido-Tong.* Settled somewhere in the south 
of Corea, from which she is not excluded by any pledges, she would 
be much more valuable to Russia as an ally against Japan and 
Great Britain than France, because her position would be founded 

(1) St. Petershurger Zeitung (‘*Russlands Hemmschuh in Asien ’’), February 3, 1895, 
Several striking articles taking the same view have lately appeared in the St. Petersd. 
Wiedomosti. 

(2) In 1891 her shipping, entered and cleared in Corean ports, amounted to nineteen 
vessels, with a tonnage of 7,657, against two British vessels, of a tonnage of 1,430, 
(Report on Trade of Corea, 1892. Annex. I.) For German trade in Eastern Siberia see 
Gowing: Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge, pp. 34—35, 129, and The Industries of Russia 
(issued by the Russian Department of Trade and Manufactures), vol. v. pp. 206—215. 


(3) North China Herald, December 16, 1895, January 31, and February 7, 1896 ; 
Hong Kong Daily Press, January 21, 1896; Bombay Gazette, October 5, 1895. 
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on a solid commercial basis bringing her into direct conflict with 
those countries. The anticipation is consequently by no means ex- 
travagant. If realised it would most seriously endanger our interests, 
and a large and rapid decline in our China trade would be inevitable. 

So much for the perils we are courting. The advantages which 
would accrue from a timely abandonment by us of our present attitude 
are not less conspicuous. By intimating to Russia that we no longer 
regarded her pledge of 1886 as binding upon her, and that we should 
be gratified to see her undertaking in Corea a similar task to that 
which we have been carrying out during the last fourteen years in 
Egypt, we should solve two problems, which are now a standing 
menace to the peace of the Far East—the present situation in Corea 
and the exclusion of Russia from the ice-free Pacific. Both these 
problems owe their vexatious character to the fact that they embody 
abnormal conditions. Corea cannot guide her own destinies and she 
does not desire to. The future prosperity of Asiatic Russia, and the 
fruition of the great sacrifices made by the Russian people to civilise 
and cultivate that enormous region, depend upon the acquisition of 
ice-free access to the great Ocean highways. If, in both cases, the 
desired satisfaction is obtained, a normal condition of things will be 
introduced and a long stride will have been made towards the settle- 
ment of the Far Eastern Question. | 

Such a concession on the part of Great Britain would also serve as 
a pledge of the value she attaches to the friendship of Russia, and 
would render it unnecessary for her to seek assistance, in quarters 
hostile to us. For the moment the relations of the two countries 
are clouded, and I certainly have not a word to say in defence of the 
Turcophil policy of Prince Lobanoff, which, I believe, is to blame for 


the present estrangement. But the necessity of an understanding 
between England and Russia—and more particularly of the “ Partners 


in Asia” conception of their relations—belongs to an order oi ideas 
which is superior to the diplomatic strategy of individual statesmen. 
That such an understanding would prove the best guarantee for the 
peace of the world is now getting to be a platitude. That it is 
necessary in the Imperial interests of both Powers is shown by this 
Corean question, and will, perhaps, soon find a further striking 
illustration in its counterpart in South-Western China, where Eng- 
land has also legitimate aspirations to satisfy. 


W. 











THE IRISH LAND BILL OF LORD SALISBURY’S 
GOVERNMENT, 


As Mr. Gerald Balfour has explained in a very able speech, the Irish 
Land Bill of Lord Salisbury’s Government is not an original or an 
heroic measure. It does not attempt to place the land system of 
Ireland, at least in its most important relations, on a more stable and 
sound foundation, or essentially to change the legislation of late years, 
which has torn it, it may be truly said, to pieces. It proceeds, in the 
main, upon the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s great experiment of 1881 ; 
adheres, for the most part, to its leading principles; does not remove 
its worst and most dangerous mischiefs; aims chiefly at reforming it 
to a certain extent, and at amending some of the minor defects, which 
have impeded its working, or given grounds for complaint. To many 
thoughtful minds this must be a subject of regret, for on the grave 
question of the Irish Land, the Conservative party, during the last 
half-century, has proved itself to have been more enlightened and 
wise ' than the Whig, Liberal, or Radical parties ; and a Government 
which commands the field of politics, might have made an earnest and 
a thorough effort to set the Irish Land system on a better basis, in its 
largest and most important province; to reconcile it, in some measure 
at least, with the conceptions of just and civilised law; to mitigate in 
part, without doing violence to existing or recently acquired rights, 
the gross wrongs and the vexatious evils of an ill-designed and revolu- 
tionary scheme of reform. Legislation of this kind, however, must 
have been preceded by a careful, protracted, and impartial inquiry 
into the present state of the Irish Land system, and into the operation 
and effects of the Gladstonian Land Act; and though I hope that it 
may be accomplished, the time, I admit, is not propitious, regard 
especially being had to the transitional period, of fluctuating prices, 
and shifting values, through which agriculture in Ireland, as elsewhere, 
is passing. 


The Bill, therefore, is a supplement only, at least in its most far- 


(1) Peel appointed the celebrated Devon Commission; and, but for the fall of his 
Ministry, in 1846, would have effected large reforms in Irish Land Tenure. Very valu- 
able Irish Land Bills were brought in by a Conservative Government in 1852, and 
were wrecked by a discreditable intrigue on the part of the Opposition. Lord 
Palmerston, during his long reign, steadily resisted proposals of Irish Tenant Right. 
‘The Conservative party in the main accepted Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill of 1870, 
and very properly condemned his Land Bill of 1881. It is to the credit of the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Lansdowne, that they resigned office, sooner than give their support 
to that bad measure. 
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reaching parts, of a measure founded on false principles; it endea- 
vours only to improve details; it softens ugly features in an ill- 
planned edifice ; it does not change its organic structure. Considered 
from this point of view, and under these limitations, it may fairly be 
described as a well-digested scheme, carefully thought out, in the main 
statesmanlike, and, within the range of its ideas, entitled to much 
praise. Assuredly it is not above criticism ; it requires amendment 
in some particulars ; it does not, even on its own principles, sufficiently 
vindicate, I think, the just rights of property; it discloses grave 
omissions, which ought to be supplied. But it improves the general 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, in more than one important 
respect. It removes defects in the Land Act of 1881, which ought to 
be removed with universal assent ; it clears up doubts as to the inter- 
pretation of parts of the statute, which have been the source of litiga- 
tion and expense; it may make the operation of fixing rents, by the 
intervention of the State, more cheap than it is, less harassing, less a 
chance medley ; and it confers benefits on the Irish tenant even 
ampler than those he enjoys at present. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that it gives no countenance to the predatory, and most unjust, 
provisions in Mr. Morley’s defunct Bill, on which I have expressed 
myself very plainly ;' it does not avowedly aim at beggaring Irish 
landlords, at driving them, in ruin, out of their country, and at creat- 
ing rents at a prairie standard. Subject to the conditions imposed on 
it, it is conceived in a Conservative spirit. It effects, on the whole, a 
fair settlement of conflicting and ill-defined rights and claims called 
into existence since 1881. But, I frankly own, I regard one large 
part of the Bill, that on which its authors perhaps set most store, with 
considerable misgivings, and even dislike. No doubt this measure 
does not sanction the shameful and monstrous scheme of robbery— 
without a parallel in the history of modern Europe—known as the 
general expropriation of Irish landlords, and the placing their tenants 
in their stead as owners, by a process of force and sheer wrong; on 
the contrary, it steers clear of this most evil policy. But limited and 
guarded as its provisions are, with respect to what is now called Land 
Purchase in Ireland—a gross and ludicrous abuse of language—I 
believe that it will effect little good; that it may produce grave and 
far-reaching social mischiefs; that it may ultimately lead to wide- 
spread and disastrous results, which true statesmen would sincerely 
deplore. Still, Land Purchase, as the phrase is, is the Unionist 
policy as regards the Irish Land ; that policy, if carried out generally, 
whatever the means, is, I think, a mistake ; but no one can deny that 
this Bill is well designed to make it effective, and that too not by a 
violent process, not by methods evidently reckless and unjust. 

The Bill is rather long and consists of five parts. I must dismiss 


(1) See the Fortnicutty Review for February, 1896. 
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the last two of these with scarcely a word of comment. The Con- 
gested Districts Board is a wise creation—part of a sound and 
judicious remedial policy for improving the material state of Ireland, 
of which Mr. Arthur Balfour deserves the credit; it has done excel- 
lent work in lessening distress, and in developing the resources of 
backward districts; its powers (Part IV., Sections 36, 37, 38) are 
largely and properly extended by the present measure. Part V., 
Sections 39, 40, deals with a thorny branch of the Irish Land question, 
which has been made to appear more thorny than it is; provisions 
are’ made for restoring to their farms, either by reinstatement or 
“purchase ” of the land, tenants evicted even as far back as May, 
1879. This policy, if questionable, is still to be approved; it will 
tend to heal a festering social sore. ‘“ Let bygones be bygones,” is 
prudent statesmanship. The extent of this mischief has, however, 
been unduly magnified for mere party purposes; the immense 
majority of evicted tenants in Ireland—dispossessed owing to the 
“No Rent” swindle, or the criminal fraud of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign ”’—have been long ago replaced in their homes by their land- 
lords; the Bill can apply to a small minority only, and as not a few 
of these were the victims of terror, or the dupes of agitators without 
scruple or pity, it is to be hoped it will prove successful. The Bill, 
however, unlike a preposterous measure crammed down Mr. Morley’s 
throat by his Land League masters, and rightly and summarily 
rejected by the House of Lords, does not compel Irish landlords to 
take evicted tenants back, still less provide for them funds to rebuild 
their houses, one of the most impudent proposals ever devised, and 
that put dishonesty at a direct premium. Should any evicted tenants 
be still left out in the cold, they must depend on the advisers they 
trusted in to their own ruin. Surely these “friends of humanity ”— 
National League chiefs and their sympathetic Radical English allies 


—will not “see”’ these poor creatures “ damned first for want of a 
91 





sixpence.’ 

The first part of the Bill is whelly conversant with the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, a relation that, despite artificial 
changes, will always exist, and is of the first importance. I can but 
glance at the provisions, which contain reforms in the general law on 
this subject. These are entitled to almost unqualified praise. Sec- 
tions 8 and 9 get rid of a gross injustice, an opprobrium of the Statute 
Law of Ireland, that a middleman who has broken a covenant not to 
sublet can avail himself of his own wrong, and turn the under tenant 
out of his holding. It is perfectly right, too, that a head landlord 
should not be permitted to lie by and to dispossess an under tenant in 
cases of this kind, and that on the extinction of a middleman’s estate 
he should become the under tenants’ direct landlord. All this will 


(1) See Cannings’ Sapphics in the Antijacobin. 
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tend to quiet possession, and to secure for certain classes of Irish 
tenants benefits of tenure, of which they should not be deprived. But 
for Englishmen it can have little interest. A more important pro- 
posal of the Bill is one (Section 12) which practically prevents a land- 
lord from recovering more than two years’ rent, by a proceeding in 
ejectment for non-payment. I have long had a reform of this kind 
at heart; indeed, as a judge, I have often induced landlords to accept 
compromises on these exact terms. The Bill, however, may be evaded 
as it stands at present; it properly allows a landlord to recover 
more than two years’ rent in a personal action; but under this con- 
dition he would have the power to evict a tenant as a trespasser 
through the resulting judgment, at least, in the great mass of cases; 
and though instances like these would not be common, a mischievous 
loophole should not remain open, and a remedial enactment should 
not be frustrated. I would go, however, much farther than the Bill 
in legislation in this direction. The process of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent in Ireland is of modern origin, and, in its essence, 
unjust; it is a bad graft of statute unknown to the common law. 
Since the Irish tenant has acquired large proprietary rights in the 
land it is simply monstrous that these should be subject to forfeiture 
and extinction by the accident of failure to pay a single year’s rent. 
The true remedy for the recovery of rent in Ireland, as far as regards 
a transfer of the land, ought to have been in existence as long ago at 
least as the first Land Act of 1870; ejectment for non-payment should 
have been abolished ; the process should have been a mode of bank- 
ruptey, at once expeditious, effective, and cheap. By these means 
the rights of the landlord would have been secured,; the proprietary 
rights of the tenant would have been saved ; he or his creditors would 
be entitled to the whole surplus after the payment of the rent and 
the sale of the land. This simple reform, if late, should be now 
made. It would not only be just, but of great value; it would lessen 
the odium caused by ejectments for non-payment of rent ; it would 
give the landlord and the creditors of a defaulting tenant a common 
interest to realise their claims; and it would greatly improve the 
landlord’s position in all cases of this kind. 

I pass on to clauses of the Bill which mainly refer to recent Land 
Acts in the relation, as before, of landlord and tenant. Section 1 
very properly enacts that a tenant who has obtained the benefits of the 
Act of 1881, that is, who holds his farm at a judicial rent for a term 
of fifteen years, shall continue to hold, on the same conditions, until 
his term shall have been renewed; though this, I think, only declares 
the existing law. Section 7 provides that tenants ander the Act of 
1881, holding under limited owners, mortgagors, or mortgagees, in 
possession, shall not lose the interest given them by the law, through 
the determination of their landlords’ estate, in the absence of fraud or 
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unfair dealing ; this is a necessary and important reform suggested by 
Lord Cairns many years ago, but scornfully rejected by Mr. Glad- 
stone, superior to lawyers within their own province. The proposals 
contained in Section 3, with respect to sub-letting, are, perhaps, too 
lax ; still it isnot just to exclude a tenant from the advantages of the 
Act of 1881 simply for sub-letting a small part of his farm ; all that is 
here required isa more stringent safeguard. The provisions as regards 
rights of turbary and other easements, in the case of tenants at judicial 
rents, under judicial terms (Section 6), are, I think, equitable and well 
designed ; they contrast favourably with analogous provisions in Mr. 
Morley’s Bill, as usual marked by dislike of landlords. In contradis- 
tinction to that pernicious measure, the Bill, with reference to this 
branch of the subject, retains large parts of the existing law, which, 
beyond question, should be retained, if respect is to be given to public 
faith and justice. The Government, nota thrall of the National League, 
like its predecessor, has rightly refused to break solemn Parliamentary 
contracts determining rights by tens of thousands; it will not annul 
judicial terms, fixed for fifteen years, in order to release tenants from 
rents adjusted by the State, on their own application in nearly all 
instances, and to expose property once more to a general scramble. 
It has refused to admit the class of what are called “ future tenants,” 
that is, who hold land by agreements made since the passing of the 
Act of 1881, to the benefits of that extraordinary law. Mr. Gladstone 
insisted on this exclusion ; it was, in fact, required if free contract was 
ever to grow up again between Irish landlords and tenants. Under 
the provisions of this Bill the landlord will retain the right of pre- 
emption of lands held by tenants under the Act of 1881; Mr. Morley 
tried to deprive him of this, but he possesses it, as the law now stands. 
It is obviously a provision of the simplest justice ; above all, it is the 
only way to prevent Irish tenants, who sell their farms, from obtain- 
ing utterly extravagant prices for them, the evil results of the land 
hunger of the Celt, and from subjecting them to the very worst kind 
of rack rents. Section 14 of the Bill contains a plan that may prove 
to be of very great value in the relation of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. In cases—as I interpret the measure—where judicial rents 
are fixed by litigation in the courts, appointed by the State for that 
purpose, the judicial term is to remain fifteen years, as now; the law 
on the subject is not to be changed. But landlords and tenants are 
empowered by mutual agreement, and through an easy process, to 
have the term doubled in length, and enlarged from fifteen to thirty 
years, subject to a revision of the rent every five years; and should 
this provision work with success, and advantage be largely taken of it, 
it will go a long way to make Irish tenures more stable and permanent 
than they now are, to put an end to a disastrous land war, to draw 
landlords and tenants in Ireland towards each other, in short, to 
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remove some of the worst evils of the Act of 1881. Mr. Healy, no doubt, 
has, in Attic phrase, declared that landlords and tenants “ would be 
jackasses ’’ who should enter into arrangements of the kind; but the 
National League, happily, can no longer stir up odious hatred and 
passions of class; its detestable occupation is gone ; and Mr. Healy 
may be, in this respect, mistaken. 

I come next to an important part of the Bill, that which deals 
with several classes of land in Ireland, shut out from the Act of 
1881, and which cannot be made subject to judicial rents and terms. 
Mr. Gladstone justified these exceptions, with much force of argument. 
Mr. Morley threw his aged chief over ; his measure would have brought 
most of these lands within the Act of 1881, and practically would have 
deprived their owners of them. It may appear at first sight a hard 
thing that tenants in possession of lands of these kinds should not be 
entitled to the benefits of a general agrarian law; the ears of the ground- 
lings have been split on the subject. But in the first place, these 
classes of lands, if once affected by the Act of 1881, would be taken 
away from the landlord for ever, unless repurchased at an enormous 
cost ; and secondly, tenants of these lands, should they consider their 
rents excessive, would have a right to surrender them, in almost all 
cases, and to compensation for improvements they may have made. The 
Bill (Section 2) makes reasonable arrangements in this matter; but 
these should be studied by well-informed experts ; some amendment, 
in my judgment, is probably called for. ‘ Residential holdings’”’ are 
not very clearly excluded ; notwithstanding the words that intend to 
keep them out, they might, perhaps, be drawn within the meshes of 
the Act of 1881. “ Home farms” and “ demesnes ” are well protected, 
but here again the language might be more precise; lands really 
“* disparked ”’ may be justly treated as within the scope of the Act of 
1881; but certainly not lands that the owner has meant to retain as 
a “home farm ” or a “demesne,” though these might happen to be 
in the hands of tenants. ‘ Town parks,” I should say, are sufficiently 
kept out; it is not unjust that what would be a town park should 
be held to have lost that character, “of let and used as an ordinary 
farm,” but the tenure, I think, should be for some time, in order to 
justify an inference of the kind. As regards large grazing and pas- 
ture farms, they remain excluded under the Bill, if rated at £100 or 
upwards; if the occupiers are not resident on them, or are not 
farmers resident on adjoining farms; and this exclusion is perfectly 
right. Power is given by the Bill, where part of a holding is land of 
an excluded class, and part of land within the Act of 1881, to bring 
this last part within the provision of that law; and this appears to 
me not unfair. I repeat, however, this part of the Bill should be exam- 
ined and amended with care, and the Government, I hope, will not 
yield to clamour, as regards a very important subject. 
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I have now reached the most difficult and contentious part of the 
Bill as regards the relations of landlord and tenant, that which refers 
to improvements made on their farms by tenants. These additions to 
the land are exempted from rent by a well-known clause in the Act 
of 1881, a very proper exemption under just conditions. The Bill, it 
would be superfluous to observe, rejects the scandalous provisions 
made, in this matter, by Mr. Morley’s ill-starred measure—a leaf out 
of the book of the Land League Gospel. It does not propose that 
mere ordinary work on a farm, say ploughing a field or pruning a 
fence, shall be an “improvement ” to squeeze out rent; that the pre- 
sumption that ‘ improvements” have been made by the tenant shall 
be carried back to an indefinite period, a device to annoy and rob 
landlords ; that increased values given to the qualities of the soil by 
tenant’s “ improvements” are to be their property, and are in no case 
to be charged with rent, as if these qualities were not part of the 
landlord’s freehold ; that, in order still further to cut down rent, an 
* occupancy right,” unknown to the law, is to be annexed to land, and 
given to the tenant; above all, that time is not to be taken into 
account in considering claims to tenant’s “improvements,” and con- 
sequently to exemption from rent. Such doctrines, Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four has rightly said, mean that rents in Ireland are to be prairie 
rents only. It is unnecessary further to refer to them, except to 
remark that, if carried into effect, they would be precedents to destroy 
property in land throughout every part of the three kingdoms. The 
Bill, in this most important matter, is open, I think, to some grave 
objections ; but it endeavours, nevertheless, to avoid injustice, and to 
reconcile the rights of the landlord and those of the tenant on reason- 
ably sound and fair principles. Its leading idea (Section 4) is that a 
tenant’s “improvements” are to be his property, and are, therefore, 
not to be made subject to rent, unless the landlord has given “ money 
or money’s worth for them”; that is, has practically made them his 
own by purchase. This purchase, however, as is only just, may be 
made in “money or money’s worth,’ may be constructive as well as 
actual; and, accordingly where, as is quite commonly the case in 
Ireland, and, indeed, in England and Scotland also, a landlord lets 
land greatly below the value, in the expectation that ‘“‘improvements” 
will be made, this allowance is to be borne in mind, on the question 
of exempting “ improvements” from rent, and if it amounts wholly, 
or in part, to a purchase, rent may, and rightly, be assessed upon 
them. Tenant’s “improvements,” therefore, are to be freed from rent, 
unless they have been fairly bought by the landlord ; but this prin- 
ciple is most properly controlled by another principle established in all 
civilised lands, and which must be fairly and fully recognised, if 
claims of this kind are not let run riot. Length of enjoyment and 
possession is to be regarded (Section 4, Sub-Sections 6 and 7) in 
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estimating a tenant’s right to “improvements,” and, consequently, to 

exemption from rent. Time, in a word, is to run against his claims, 
and may annihilate or reduce them; and though the language of the 
Bill is, in this respect, obscure, this certainly is its true meaning, for 
otherwise it would cause the grossest wrong. This provision is one 
of extreme importance; it was shamelessly omitted from Mr. Morley’s 
Bill; it will be screamed at by National League orators. But it is ¢ 
part of that great law of prescription, which so widely enters into all 
just law ; rights of landed property largely depend upon it, in every 
country where civilisation exists; it is the title, in fact, by which 
every ground landlord in England and Scotland has a claim to 
buildings made, perhaps, a century ago, but not made by his own 
hands. 

The Bill, however, just as are these provisions, is, in this matter of 
tenants’ “‘improvements,” by no means free from very grave defects ; 
it strikes hardly, and unfairly, at certain rights of property. It 
breaks down a istinction made properly by Mr. Gladstone, that an 
“improvement ’’*m.de on a holding should be “suitable” to it, in 
order to create a claim on behalf of a tenant; it declares that “im- 
provements ”’ however “ unsuitable,” are to be discharged from rent 
(Section 4, Sub-Section 2). This looks sufficiently well at first blush ; 
but if a tenant is to be permitted to make “improvements” of this 
kind, and no restraint is to be placed on him, he may be entitled, as 
the law now stands, to obtain compensation for them, under the Land 
Act of 1870, and thus literally to “improve his landlord out of his 
estate.” Again (Section 10), a tenant holding lands, perhaps under a 
tease for ever, who seeks to redeem the rent under a recent statute, is 
to be allowed for any “improvements” he may have made; this 
would cause great injustice in practice; I know tenants of this class, 
who have made improvements more valuable than the fee simple, and 
these should certairly ro+ >e set off against the rent, in a proceeding 
instituted for their efit, and really annulling a solemn contract. 
In other, and very important, respects, the Bill, I think, will probably 
cause wrongs, not contemplated, doubtless, by its fair-minded 
authors. As the law has been settled long ago, claims for exemption 
from rent, in respect of tenants’ “ improvements,” are correlative to 
claims for “ compensation ”’ under the same head ; if “‘ compensation” 
is not to be made, the lands are not to be freed from rent. The Bill 
practically sets aside a rule, established in a celebrated case, and 
which has adjusted rights, in many thousands of cases; and it will 
open a door to claims for exemptions from rent, which may be, in the 
highest degree, iniquitous. I could fill dozens of pages with instances 
of the kind ; I select two, taken almost at haphazard. Tenants, who 
venture to make “improvements,” “ prohibited by their landlords 
in writing,’ and “calculated to injure generally the landlord’s 
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estate,” and tenants who venture to make “improvements” not 
required for the proper cultivation of the land, and made “ in contra- 
vention of a written contract,” are not entitled, as the law now stands, 
to compensation in respect of such works. Should such acts of 
wrong, and such breaches of faith, entitle tenants to exemptions from 
rent ? 

This whole question, in fact, of tenants’ improvements, requires 
most careful attention and study before this Bill finally becomes law. 
Nothing is more easy than to set up the ery, used to hound down the 
Irish landed gentry, that “tenants must not be rented on their 
improvements”; few things are more difficult than, in this matter, 
to strike anything like a really just balance. It is very difficult 
because Irish landlords, whatever National League spouters may say, 
have, in an enormous mass of instances, made allowances to their 
tenants as regards improvements; because landlords, as a rule, can- 
not prove or disprove what improvements their tenants have made in 
the past ;' because tenants, in inquiries of this kind, are simply pre- 
pared to swear anything’; because bad farming shovld, in all cases, 
be taken into account against alleged improvemeats; above all, 
because Irish tenants—like the Ryots of Bengal under the Perma- 
nent Settlement—have shown a marked tendency to run out their 
lands, in order to work rent down, and to make judicial rents low, 
under the legislation of 1881. This last, indeed, is a grave public 
mischief, as well as a gross fraud on landlords; as a Judge I have had 
many cases of the kind before me; I have known tenants to flood 
farms with the waters of the sea, deliberately to let houses go to ruin, 
to plough up ancient pasture, and to take repeated white crops, with 
a set purpose to destroy rent ; my invariable practice, on these occa- 
sions, has been to refuse a tenant a hearing until the land is restored 
to its normal state ; and no appeal has been taken from these decisions. 
I have been given to understand that the Sub-Commissions, which 
fix judicial rents, under the Irish Land Com, .‘»n, have sometimes 
adopted a rule like this; but they usually vaiue farms as they find 
them, however they may be neglected or wasted ; and this assuredly 
is to be deprecated and condemned. Deterioration of every such 
kind, if to be ascribed to the fault of a tenant, should always give 
a counterclaim to claims for improvements. The Bill is silent on this 
important matter; a grave omission should be supplied; a stringent 
clause to this effect should be made law. Another grave omission in 
the Bill is that it does not contain a definition of a judicial rent, 


(1) Irish landlords seldom have a record of tenants’ improvements, an account of 
which they were not to keep vouchers. It so happened that I had, and so had a 
large neighbouring landlord when judicial rents were fixed on our estates; and the 
tenants were utterly baffled. 

(2) This I positively assert. This swearing is simply appalling. 

VOL. LIX. N.S. 30 
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although the fixing of judicial rents is the main object of the Act of 
1881. At present twenty or thirty Courts in Ireland are engaged in 
this very difficult task; but they have no standard or principle to 
direct them ; they fix rents, it has been said, by “the rule of thumb” ; 
they have made grotesque and prodigious mistakes, and repeatedly are 
at odds with each other; they are ships on a troubled sea, without 
rudder or compass, often in collision, and off the right course. The 
Bill ought to remedy this crying evil. A very good definition of a 
judicial rent was made, in the House of Commons, by the late Mr. 
Law, one of the most eminent of Irish lawyers, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Attorney General for Ireland in 1881. 

The reforms in Procedure proposed by the Bill (Sections 13, 14, 15, 
16), with a single exception, are designed to simplify and expedite 
the operation of the law, especially as regards the fixing of judicial 
rents, the great difficulty in the Act of 1881. Should landlords and 
tenants, as I hope will happen, agree in many instances to have judi- 
cial terms extended to periods of thirty years, subject to quinquennial 
revisions of rent, this will be a very valuable change; as I have said, 
it will make wholly for good. The proposal (Section 13) that the 
Land Commission shall, in the first instance, upon applications to fix 
judicial rents, make a conditional order to that effect, after the report 
of one or two of the Sub-Commissioners, the order to be made abso- 
lute, if cause is not shown, may perhaps make the adjustment of 
judicial rents more satisfactory than it is at present; but this appears 
to me, in some respects, doubtful. Under this arrangement, tenants 
of lands excluded from the benefits of the law will certainly apply, 
in large numbers, to try to have judicial rents fixed ; the landlords will 
be heavily mulcted in defeating their claims; and, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to recover costs from an Irish peasant, if his farm is not of 
considerable size. On the whole, however, this amended procedure is 
to be approved; all that is needed is to remove imperfections and 
blots. The exception, to which I have just adverted, is a provision 
that the Irish County Court Judges (Section 15) shall be deprived of 
their jurisdiction to fix judicial rents, and that this should be limited 
to the Land Commission, and its Sub-Commissions ; this assuredly has 
been received with little favour. Mr. Gerald Balfour, arguing from 
a single case, asserts that the Irish County Court Judges have no 
experience in agriculture and landed dealings; in this respect he is 
utterly wrong, if he were to regard the order of men as a whole. 
It should be added—what is most important—that the Irish County 
Court Judges have the independent status of Judges of the Superior 
Courts—unlike the case of their brothers in England—this single cir- 
cumstance makes them especially fit to command confidence in deter- 
mining judicial rents. On the other hand, the Sub-Commissions of 
the Land Commission are not tribunals, that, in this matter, can in- 
spire respect, or possess authority. I ce1tainly have no cause to com- 
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plain of the gentlemen who fixed my judicial rents; they were intel- 
ligent and painstaking, if they made a few mistakes; they usually 
raised my rents, or left them as they were. But, until a few years 
ago, the Sub-Commissioners had a direct interest to reduce rents, in 
order to multiply applications, and to make business for themselves, 
and in this way to prolong their term of office; and though this 
gross abuse has been lately removed, they are still only Civil Servants, 
and, in no sense, Judges. It looks strange that a jurisdiction of 
supreme importance, should be taken from independent, and confined 
to dependent men.' 

I pass over the second part of the Bill; it relates to the inter- 
change of duties of the Land Judges, and of the Land Commission 
in Ireland, an administrative reform that has long been needed. The 
third part of the measure has, as its scope, what goes by the name of 
“‘ Land Purchase” in Ireland, that is, making tenants owners of their 
farms, through the medium of gifts made by the State, and without 
any advances on their part. I can only casually deal with the sub- 
ject. It is gratifying to observe that Mr. Gerald Balfour has pointed 
out that a long-talked-of scheme of universally expropriating Irish 
landlords, and putting their tenants universally in their place, is simply 
impossible, at present, from the want of funds; the transaction, Mr. 
Gladstone has said, would cost the State £300,000,000; Mr. Gerald 
Balfour thinks the sum would be from £100,000,000 to £200,000,000, 
and as the British taxpayer has no notion of finding these huge subsi- 
dies, we hope we shall hear no more, for a time, of a bad and crazy 
project. I could wish, however, that Mr. Gerald Balfour had dealt 
with emphasis—and this he has not done—on the criminal injustice 
of what is called “‘ compulsory purchase,” that is, taking estates from 
those to whom they belong, against their will, by a mere act of 
tyranny; it is a melancholy proof of the little reverence in which 
landed property in Ireland is held—owing to the calamitous events of 
ages—that such a detestable policy should be even thought of. The 
Government, however, and the greai body of the Unionist Party, have 
resolved to encourage and promote “ Land Purchase” in Ireland ; 
they imagine this “will settle the Irish Land Question”; and this 
Bill will certainly further that purpose, without affecting, at present 
at least, much actual wrong. It is a mistake, I think, that what is 
called the “ Purchasers’ Insurance Fund” (Section 22) will be no 
longer required from him; this is a protection to the State and to the 
great body of the landlords, who intend not to part with their lands ; 
and it is at least doubtful if the “ guarantee deposit” (Section 23) 


(1) For a description of the Sub-Commirsion Courts, in Ireland, see Mr. Lecky’s 
trenchant observations, in ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty,’’ p. 156. The admirable and un- 
answerable crititism of recent land legislation for Ireland made by that ¢minent writer, 
in the same work, pp. 133-175, should be carefully studie 1. 
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should be given up as a security for the taxpayer. I question, also, 
the policy, from my point of view at least, of extending the period for 
repaying the State the sums it shall have advanced for “ purchasing ” 
to upwards of seventy years instead of forty-nine (Section 19) ; this 
will make the difference in amount between “rent” in the true sense 
and the “purchase annuities” payable by the tenant owner, more 
marked and invidious than it is at present, and must injure landlords 
who wish to retain their estates. But these provisions will certainly 
facilitate “ Land Purchase ;”’ and it is perfectly right, in any view of 
the case, that (Section 25) “purchasing” tenants should obtain grants of 
their farms by a title beyond dispute, and that claims on these should 
be transferred to the funds advanced by the State. It is expedient 
also, I think, on the whole, that insolvent estates, at present kept in 
the Landed Estates Court, should, under just conditions, be removed 
from its sphere, and “ purchased” by the occupiers of the soil ; but, 
in this respect, the Bill appears to me to be defective. In cases of 
this kind, encumbrancers on these estates ought certainly to have a 
right to make offers and to buy them ; the right of “ purchase” should 
not be confined to the tenants; it should be a right of an open 
market ; they would otherwise get the lands at a gross undervalue ; 
the Bill (Section 34) does not guard sufficiently against this event. 

A fund of rather more than £30,000,000, apable of being in- 
creased by slow degrees, exists for the purpose of ‘ Land Purchase ” ; 
the process will be accelerated by the Bill; it might be expedient. 
within these limits. Deeply mortgaged and absentee estates, and 
land acquired under the Encumbered Estates Acts, may perhaps be 
transferred to their occupiers with advantage to the State ; the crea- 
tion of a “ peasant proprietary’ by voluntary means, and in these 
circumstances, may be a good experiment. But Mr. Gerald Balfour 
goes a great deal further, and contemplates a time when nearly all 
the land of Ireland may be taken from its owners and given to 
tenants ; this is impossible, I believe, on the principles he holds ; but. 
a policy of this kind would, in my judgment, be unjust, unwise, and 
perhaps disastrous. Ireland, with her wet climate, her immense 
pastures, her sluggish rivers, requiring main drainage, and especially 
with her few wail petty country towns, is not a land for peasant 
ownership on a great scale ; this can only flourish in lands like France 
and Belgium. That “ peasant proprietors” created, not by their own 
means, but through the medium of a gift by the State would, as a 
rule, be a thrifty and improving class, human nature and common 
sense disprove. Mr. Gerald Balfour is wholly in error when he 
asserts that peasants, already made owners in this way, are generally 
industrious and prosperous men ; they are usually sunk in debt, and 


very inferior husbandmen.’ Mr. Gerald Balfour may imagine, from 


1) This I repeat positively. Of course statistics can be manufactured to prove 
anything. But what I say is true. 
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what he is told, that Irish landlords, as a body, wish to sell their 
estates, and to hand them over to their present occupants; but an 
overwhelming majority of Irish landlords resents and dislikes this 
very policy, although it maintains a sober silence—the stately 
kine are not the chirping grasshoppers—and it could not be carried 
out without grave ill-will and trouble. But the most conclusive argu- 
ments against this scheme are twofold; under “ Land Purchase,” as 
at present designed, the annual sums, payable to the State by the 
tenant owners, would be very much less than even low rents; they 
would, therefore, inevitably sublet their lands wholesale ; the process 
would be farspreading and ever-recurring ; and Ireland would return 
over large areas to the state that existed before the great famine. 
So, as the lands retained by landlords would be held at higher rents 
than the “ purchase annuities’? due by tenant owners in respect of 
the lands they had “ purchased,” it would follow that, as the extent 
of these lands became very large,and embraced, perhaps, whcle counties, 
this distinction would rightly be felt to be a real grievance; there 
would almost certainly be another movement against rent, and a new 
war would be declared against landlords. The general expropriation 
of all landlords would be the only means of escape from this, but funds 
for this purpose would not be forthcoming; yet British statesmen who, 
in the supposed case, would permit general expropriation to take 
place, without compensation to the full value, would be simply guilty 
of fraud and criminal conduct. As for the argument that “ Land 
Purchase”’ is required, to do away with “the dual ownership, 
ereated by the Act of 1881,” it really does not deserve notice. 
“‘ Dual ownership ” was no more “ created by the Act of 1881,” than 
the limestone cliffs and the bogs of Ireland: it was simply developed 
under the very worst conditions. And as “ dual ownership”’ is the 
natural mould, and the traditional form of Irish land tenure, it should 
be vindicated by legislation in a reasonable way, not abolished by 
a process, which really means forcing English ideas upon Irishmen, in 
the most important of social relations. 

The history of Ireland, indeed, attests how fatal is the error of 
trying grand experiments with the Irish Land. I shall not dwell on 
the evil confiscations of the past, nor on the wisdom of the Tudor and 
Stuart lawyers, who effaced “as sluttish and leud customs,” the 
archaic structure of the ancient Irish landed system—an organization 
common to all the Aryan races—an example within the last half 
century will suffice. Lord Salisbury’s Government is composed of 
very able men, but they are not abler than Peel, Lord John Russell, 
and the late Lord Clarendon; and these three statesmen, with a 
chorus of acclaim in Parliament, planned and carried into effect the 
notorious Encumbered Estates Act, a scheme of confiscation that 
ended in dismal failure, after accomplishing innumerable acts of 
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wrong. For the rest this Bill should be thoroughly discussed; it 
should be examined from top to bottom before it becomes law. The 
amendments of the Land League leaders should be carefully noted, 
were it only to show how the principles they avow as respects the 
Irish land would destroy the rights of the landed gentry in the three 
kingdoms’; their ideas, indeed, have already crossed the Channel. 
Amendments prepared in the interest of Irish landlords are also 
entitled to a respectful hearing; some of them should certainly be 
accepted; the Bill as it stands is not just to them; it leans too much 
to the side of the tenant. It would be infinitely better that the 
measure should be deferred than that it should be rushed through the 
House of Commons—a Bill of supreme importance to one of these 
islands should not be treated with the “ lazy contumely”’ denounced 
by Grattan as the sin of English politicians in Irish affairs. If care- 
fully amended and revised, this measure will probably do real good, 
and will, to some extent, improve landed relations in Ireland. But 
it will not even nearly “settle the Irish Land Question ;” that will 
remain in a state of confusion and trouble, as long as rents are fixed 
by the State, through litigation, at short intervals of time; and 
“Land Purchase” on a general, or even a very large scale, is impos- 
sible and pregnant with many dangers. The Irish Land Question 
will, I am convinced, have to be ultimately settled on very different 
lines from those laid down by the authors of this Bill. 
Wiriram O’Connor Morris, 


(1) It is a most significant fact, that a moderate attempt to apply late Irish legisla- 
tion to English landed tenures was defeated, a short time ago, by a comparatively small 
majority only. 
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Untit the accession of his present Majesty Mozaffer-ed-din, King of 
Kings and Asylum of the Universe, to give him his full title, the 
death of a Shah of Persia was invariably the commencement of a 
“Terror,” if not of a struggle for the possession of the Peacock 
Throne and the Kaianian crown; the high roads would be im- 
passable for travellers or goods, on account of swarms of marauders, 
who hurried to avail themselves of the traditional licence of the time ; 
agricultural operations would be at a standstill, for what villager 
would dare to leave the security of his mud fortress? In the town 
the merchants and shopkeepers would quit the bazaars, and in all 
probability their shops and offices would be plundered ; the streets, 
deserted by day, were in the possession of the /utis (or thieves by 
profession) at night ; no provisions of flesh or grain would be brought 
in from the outlying country, as the roads were patrolled by gangs of 
robbers, thus causing a sudden series of local famines, while the 
bakers would cease to ply their trade, save under compulsion. Now 
was the time for murder and rapine, the man with a blood feud slew 
his enemy if he got the chance, for a crime of this sort might be 
committed with impunity in the traditional shi//ik or popular struggle 
which always took place at the death of a King of Persia. 

The Persians themselves have long foretold with confidence a des- 
perate fight for the crown between the rivals Prince Sultan Massiid 
Mirza, the Zil-es-Sultan, the eldest son of the King, but not by a 
royal mother, and the Vali Ahd, Prince Mozaffer-ed-din, the present 
Shah. Time was‘vhen such a struggle was indeed likely. The Zil- 
es-Sultan, Governor of Fars and Ispahan, ruled over the whole of 
Southern Persia, he accumulated a vast treasure, he commenced to 
raise and drill troops; what more congenial amusement for the im- 
petuous and hot-blooded son of the tranquil Nussir-ed-din? But the 
Shah grew suspicious, there could be but one reason for his son’s mili- 
tary enthusiasm ; he became alarmed, and ordered the Zil-es-Sultan 
to Teheran, where he remained for some time in the cold shade of 
the King’s displeasure, in a sort of honourable captivity. From 
being the most powerful man in Persia, H.R.H. Zil-es-Sultan became 
a quantité négligeable in the scheme of Persian politics, for the King 
had taken much of his son’s vast wealth, while stripping him of his 
governorships; and in Persia, without money the bravest and most 
astute of pretenders is powerless, for political adherents have to be 
bought with gold tomans, promises being of little worth in the game 
in which failure means death. 
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The Zil-es-Sultan now saw that there was small likelihood of his 
ever attaining the throne, for the Vali Ahd, Prince Mozaffer-ed-din, 
had long been recognised as the Shah’s heir by the ministers of both 
England and Russia. His strong common sense caused him at once 
to change his tactics, and he proceeded to openly express his loyalty 
to his brother ; for the Shah Nussir-ed-din was now an old man, and 
in the Persia of the present day, as in the Turkey of the time of 
Shakespeare, when ‘“ Amurath an Amurath succeeds,” possible rivals 
are shown little mercy. Asa rule they are slain, generally privately 
strangled or poisoned, or after mutilation or deprivation of sight they 
linger out a miserable and forgotten existence in the fortress-prison 
of Ardebil. State prisoners for life, they are practically dead. It 
was a fortunate thing for the Zil-es-Sultan that he wisely and honestly 
accepted the changed situation. After a time his father sent him 
once more as governor to Ispahan, but the rich province of Fars 
was given to another. In Ispahan the Shah’s eldest son remained 
politically quiet, a severe but clever governor, his province continued 
tranquil, and comparative plenty reigned there; but as for popularity, 
the Prince’s fall had been too apparent, and few Persian politicians 
of late years looked upon him as a serious candidate for the crown. 
On the late king’s death, the Zil-es-Sultan hastened to express his 
loyalty to the new Shah, and was duly rewarded by a message of con- 
fidence, in which Mozaffer-ed-din Shah graciously spoke of him as 
‘“my elder brother.” Had the King’s death occurred after a long 
illness a few years ago, it is quite possible that there wou/d have been 
a desperate struggle for the crown; the very suddenness of the Shah’s 
death rendered an attempt to seize the throne impossible, and the 
peaceful succession of Mozaffer-ed-din a certainty. Nowadays the 
Prime Minister is able to warn the governors of provinces to take the 
needful steps to prevent the lawlessness and mob rule that used to be 
a matter of course at the death of a Shah of Persia, for he has the 
telegraphs at his disposal, and within a few hours he was able to 
assure the new Shah that all was quiet, save in the neighbourhood of 
unruly Shiraz, in which place the bazaars had to be closed for several 
days, while the Jews were besieged in their Ghetto, but had success- 
fully defended themselves with stones. In Ispahan business was 
resumed three days after the news reached the town, and, save for 
the uprising of a few brigands from the wandering tribes, who have 
made the roads in Southern Persia temporarily unsafe, and as ¢ 
warning to whom four criminals were at once executed in Shiraz, 
Persia was tranquil. 

The body of the late Shah was at once rudely embalmed and placed 
‘“amanati”! in a coffin covered with Cashmir shawls; it will be 
conveyed to holy Kim, the burial-place and shrine of Fatima, the 


(1) “ Stored,’’ as a pledge is stored. 
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daughter of Imam Riza, the eighth Imam; and beneath the great 
golden dome which glitters in the centre of the plain of Kim, and 
can be seen for miles in every direction, and which is a favourite place 
of pilgrimage, the bones of Nussir-ed-din Shah, who in a way was 
a father to his people, will lie. The late Shah was a good king, an 
amiable despot, a firm, wise, and merciful ruler, who had the welfare 
of Persia at heart, and was neither a tyrant nor a voluptuary. His 
pleasures were simple in the extreme; he was a sportsman par excel- 
lence, a man who delighted in the hunting of big game, a fine shot with 
gun or rifle, one who, like the late King of Italy, rejoiced in violent 
exercise as a relief from town life and the cares of state. The late 
Shah was no idle or vicious despot; he did not smoke, and his diet 
was of the simplest, and he was a merciful king. He it was who did 
away with the hateful custom of the Shah presiding in person at 
executions. It was said outside the country that the late Shah was a 
monster of avarice; this was hardly so, for the vast sums exacted as 
fines and bribes from the grandees of the kingdom were not spent in 
show and riotous living, but placed in the royal treasure-house as a 
nest-egg for the evil days that may come to his successors. The long 
struggle that took place between the late king and an arrogant 
priesthood lasted for many years, and the Shah succeeded in shaking 
himself free of the mollahs, and in reducing their enormous claims upon 
the public purse. Persia is no longer a priest-ridden country. The 
vast wealth in jewels and specie left by the late Shah will be inherited 
by the new one, and fifteen millions are not too high an estimate of 
its worth, the great globe of gold incrusted with huge gems being 
valued at one million sterling, while the historical diamond, the 
Deryah-i-Nir or Sea of Light, and a vast treasure of gems, cut and 
uncut, among which are strings of perfect pearls as big as sparrows’ 
eggs, form part of the largest and most valuable collection of precious 
stones in the world; these and the cellars full of coined gold, mostly 
English sovereigns and Russian imperials, and bars and ingots of 
pure gold, all pass with the bejewelled peacock throne, the spoil of 
the conqueror Nadir, to the fortunate Mozaffer-ed-din, who com- 
mences his reign as the wealthiest monarch in the world. 

Nor was the great treasure left by the late Shah wrung by tyranny 
from his ryots; he was able to accumulate vast sums in what is con- 
sidered in Persia a perfectly legitimate manner. Just prior to the 
Persian new year the annual changes in the provincial governorships 
were made, and then the magnates of the kingdom would proceed to 
bid against each other for place and power. The actual cash value of 
the revenue of each province or district in a normal year was pretty 
well known; this sum had to be paid or guaranteed to the king; in 
addition a present, we should call it a bribe, had to be laid at his 
Majesty’s feet. Now came in the element of speculation. If the 
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harvest was likely to be good, if the province should remain tranquil, 
the profit from surplus revenue would probably be large, and the 
king’s governor would have a good chance of reaping a rich harvest, 
of being retained in office, of receiving a dress of honour, and a sort 
of social promotion by means of a high-sounding title, as ‘‘ Sword of 
the State,” “ Pillar of the Kingdom,” “ Shadow of the King” (which 
latter phrase is the translation of “ Zil-es-Sultan”’). These are among 
the high-sounding ones in present use ; the recipient ceases to bear his 
ordinary name and is universally known for life by his title. Some 
of these Oriental life peerages carry a title which, in Western eyes, is 
almost comic. One Mirza Riza, an officer in the service of the Zil-es- 
Sultan was made Bandn-ul-Milk, ic., “The Little Finger of the 
Province.” In Persia, however, a title means a great deal, and confers 
nobility as well as precedence. If, on the contrary, trade was lan- 
guishing, or a drought threatened, and once during the writer’s stay 


in Persia no rain fell for two years, the amount of the present offered 


for his Majesty’s acceptance would be considerably lessened, and at 
times, when a province was much disturbed, no one would be daring 
enough to make an offer for a post the possession of which might 
result in a severe pecuniary loss to the purchaser, and possibly punish- 
ment in the shape of a fine of many thousand tomans, degradation, 
or the bastinado; for in Persia even the King’s sons are liable to be 
beaten with sticks on the soles of their feet at the will of the Shah. 
The punishment is painful; a man may even die under it or be lamed 
for life; but, like a birching at ‘a public school, it conveys no loss of 
personal reputation. At such times the King of Persia was compelled 
to fall back upon a strong governor. Some great nobleman or royal 
personage, to whom fear or mercy was alike unknown, some terror 
to evil-doers. Such a man was the late Hissam-es-Sultaneh (the 
Sharp Sword of the State), the late king’s uncle. At first the strong 
governor would coquet: he was ill, he was building a new house, he 
was growing old, he wished to retire from public affairs. Then the 
Shah would offer to forego the customary present; this would be 
respectfully declined ; and at length a greater or less proportion of the 
revenue would be actually remitted, and the strong governor, with full 
powers and a regiment or two, would start for the disaffected or 
starving province. On his arrival he orders a gaol delivery and 
a wholesale execution of malefactors, the bastinado is kept going con- 
tinually on the feet of minor offenders, criminals are blown from 
guns, or executed, and their quarters hung at the gates of the city, 
highway robbers are walled up alive in brick pillars; and in a few 
weeks tranquillity reigns, the villagers can till their fields, crimes of 
violence cease, caravans can travel without a guard, and the merchant 
and shopkeeper feel safe in the bazaars. ‘ They call me cruel,” said 
the Hissam-es-Sultaneh to the writer; “‘ J am the really merciful man; 
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look at my last visit to Shiraz, as governor; twenty executions in the 
first week, and then only two more in a two years’ tenure of office, 
and the gaol well-nigh empty. There was my predecessor, a merciful 
man,” here his Excellency spat disparagingly: “why, he had an 
execution or two every week, and the people died in the gaol from 
overcrowding. Bah, what does an Ecliaut' robber care about being 
executed in the ordinary manner? J blow him from a gun, or wall 
him up alive in a pillar; his friends can actually see his whitening 
bones in the latter case, and they keep quiet, of course they do, for 
they know that J will stand no nonsense.” The old prince is dead ; 
he was a strong governor ; evil-doers trembled at his name. In Persia 
such men are a cruel necessity. 

In the present day the Persians can be hardly said to be fanatical, 
they have learned not only to tolerate, but to like the handful of 
Englishmen scattered through the country, employed in the English 
Government Telegraph Department, in Persian eyes a strange class 
of people, who pay their debts, do not lie, and never go to church. 
The Armenians, of whom there are forty-five thousand in Persia, 
tillers of the land and small traders principally, are free from military 
service, and merely pay a small poll tax, and the usual dues on the 
produce of husbandry ; they sell wine and spirits almost openly, though 
Persia is a Mahommedan country, as do the Jews, whose position is 
not an enviable one. The Jews, of whom there are twenty thousand, 
are taxed, but considerably more is exacted from them than is legally 
due, and they are treated as without the pale; the smallest village 
boy makes a point of insulting and stoning these unfortunates, who in 
each large town have a special ghetto allotted to them, a place where 
the insanitary arrangements common in Eastern cities reach their 
climax. Some idea of the feeling towards the Jews in Persia may be 
gathered from their treatment at the annual royal Salaam; thin gold 
coins are thrown to the multitude, wrestlers exhibit their prowess and 
are rewarded; skilled athletes wield the Indian clubs and perform 
feats of strength, and gold coins are tossed to them ; the royal elephant 
from Hamadan, his face painted, makes his bow to the Shah; and 
jugglers, mountebanks, and tumblers, perform for the amusement 
of the multitude. Then the end of the féte being reached, a crowd of 
ragged Jews, whose attendance has been ordered, are flung into the 
tank for the amusement of the king’s subjects ; the Shah retires, and 
the ceremony ends—but no gold coins are flung to the unfortunate 
Jews; their actual persecution, however, save in time of famine, is 
little more than habitual hard words and mockery. The Guebres 
(fire-worshippers), who live principally at Yezd, are not molested ; 
they, too, are not subject to enlistment ; they number some nine thou- 


(1) “‘ Ecliaut,’’ the wandering tribes, of whom there are very many thousands in 
Southern Persia. 
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sand, and are loyal and law-abiding subjects of the Shah. The tolera- 
tion shown to Christians is in a great measure due to the late Shah. 
He has weakened the power of the priesthood year by year as a matter 
of policy, and the mollahs, as has been said, have little influence at 
the present day; when Nussir-ed-din came to the throne they were 
all-powerful. The present Shah is said to be inclined to restore the 
old state of things, but this is very doubtful; as yet he has been 
entirely in the hands of his vizier, wisely pursuing a policy of mas- 
terly inactivity, which was certain not to arouse the jealousy of his 
late father. 

Persia being a Mohammedan country, polygamy is practised, but 
women have far more liberty than in Turkey; the women of the 
towns veil their faces, it is true, but go whither they will alone and 
unattended. They are almost invariably treated with great consider- 
ation, cruelty to women being a thing unheard of. Usually among 
the lower and middle classes, a man has but one wife; save in the 
case of those with childless spouses, monogamy is the rule. ‘Two or 
more wives are the luxury of the very rich; and causeless divorce is 
exceedingly infrequent, on account of the heavy marriage settlements 
made upon the wife, which in the event of divorce have to be paid to 
her in cash. The mother of a family is treated with the utmost 
respect by her husband and children, and is invariably an autocrat in 
her own home; and there are many strong-minded and ambitious 
women who take an active part in politics. In no case is the Persian 
woman the mere toy of the voluptuary. She has her rights, her 
duties, and her pleasures, and at times indulges in amusing vagaries. 
One of the great ladies of Shiraz was requested by an aged and 
ill-favoured mollah, to give him one of her waiting maids as a wife. 
The old man was already married to a termagant, who happened to 
be a friend of the great lady in question, who now saw the opportunity 
for a joke. “I will give you my maid as wife, oh mollah,” she 
said ; “‘ and more than that, I will pay all the expenses of the wedding, 
and I will see that there is a suitable entertainment.” A few days 
afterwards the old priest was actually married to a veiled bride at the 
house of the great lady, all the é/ite of the women of Shiraz were invited 
to the wedding ; but when after the banquet the priest attempted to 
unveil his inamorata, the hideous face of a male professional buffoon, 
or jester, was disclosed to his astonished gaze, and the Lothario was 
chased out of the house, amid the laughter of the great lady’s guests, 
among whom was the old man’s own wife. 

Shiraz, the capital of the southern province of Fars, is inhabited by 
a light-hearted, free-handed, joyous race, brave, turbulent, and hand- 
some, very different from the bulk of the Persians. A Shirazi dearly 
loves a joke, and will go great lengths, as is seen by the above anec- 
dote, for the sake of one. 
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The Ispahani is the trader par excellence in Persia; it is impossible 
to outwit him, and he is quite ready to starve on a crust in the hope 
of acquiring a competence. The Ispahani has the credit of being a 
coward, and it is said that when the Shah once raised a regiment in 
Ispahan, and ordered it to Teheran, the corps declined to move with- 
out an escort. 

In Azerbijan, where the heir-apparent, or Vali Ahd, habitually 
dwells at its chief city, Tabriz, the Persian language is seldom heard, 
for everyone speaks Turkish. The inhabitants of this province are a 
sturdy and serious race, rather resembling Turks than Persians; 
they are much more fanatical, but honester, than the rest of the 
nation. 

It must not be supposed that the late Shah Nussir-ed-din was in 
any way unpopular with the bulk of his subjects; he was reverenced 
as God’s vice-gerent upon earth by the Shiites of Persia, just as in 
Turkey the Sultan is looked upon as the Commander of the Faithful, 
but the socialistic creed of Sayud Mahommed Ali of Shiraz has 
innumerable proselytes throughout Iran, and his followers, who 
forty-six years ago unsuccessfully attempted the late king’s life, have 
at length, it is generally supposed, succeeded in avenging the many 
martyrs of their sect. As to the real tenets of the Baabis, opinions 
differ. They are socialists, and undoubtedly adopt the system of 
community of property, while the orthodox Persians persistently 
assert that they practise polyandry, and the strange ceremonies of the 
Cheragh Karmish observed among the Yezeedis or Devil-worshippers 
of Karrind, a district near Kermanshah ; be this as it may, it is quite 
certain that each Baabi looks upon himself as an incarnation of God, 
and reverences the Baab, i.e., Sayud Mahommed Ali, as the Prophet 
of God and the veritable incarnation of the deity himself. Unfortun- 
ately for the sectaries of the Baab, there is a very simple means of 
recognising them. A man being suspected of Baabism is requested 
to curse the Baab; if he be a Baabi, he invariably refuses to do this, 
though he knows full well that the refusal will assuredly cost him his 
life. Imprisonment, torture, death itself fail to shake the steadfast 
believers in the mission of the Baab. The writer saw a Baabi led to 
prison in 1880, the man was a priest (mollah) who had been denounced 
by his wife. He was an old man, and though he was imprisoned and 
severely bastinadoed, and offered life if he would curse the Baab, yet 
he refused. When led to execution and entreated to curse the Baab, 
he replied, “Curses on you, your prince (the Zil-es-Sultan, then 
governor of Ispahan), your king, and all oppressors. I welcome death 
and long for it, for I shall instantly reappear on this earth, and enjoy 
the delights of Paradise.’”’ When he ceased speaking, the executioner 
advanced and slew him. The Baabis seen by the writer were, he is 
bound to say, invariably charitable and seemingly inoffensive persons ; 
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they were naturally very reticent as to their religious views, and the 
statements of Mohammedans as to the peculiar tenets of these people 
must be distrusted, they will probably never be exactly ascertained. 
As for the founder of Baabism, he narrowly escaped becoming 
generally accepted as a prophet. When he was led out to execution 
he was fired upon by a whole company of soldiers; strange to say, the 
bullets failed to strike him, while one happened to divide the rope 
that had secured his hands; when the thick smoke caused by so large 
a discharge of native gunpowder had cleared away Sayud Mahommed 
Ali had disappeared, but a search was made ; the prophet was discovered 
hidden in a neighbouring guardhouse, he was led out a second time 
and shot, the body was flung into the dry moat that surrounds the 
walls of Tabriz, that all men might see it, and was ultimately disposed 
of by the pariah dogs. In 1850 the flourishing town of Zinjan, 
celebrated throughout Persia for its silver work, was besieged for 
months by the Shah’s forces under Mirza Naim; this place was the 
chief stronghold of the Baabi movement. At length the walls were 
stormed, and the Baabis died sword in hand ; even the women fought. 
A three days’ general massacre was ordered, and not a man was left 
alive. Two years after the fall of Zinjan, an attempt on the life of 
Nussir-ed-din Shah was made by the Baabis; the Shah was very 
slightly wounded. Ten of the conspirators, one being a young and 
handsome woman, were executed after torture—all these people met 
their death heroically, though life was offered them on the simple 
condition of cursing their prophet the Baab. Such was the fear of 





the king’s ministers lest the Baabis might avenge these executions by 
their assassination, that they arranged to divide the responsibility, each 
minister striking a first blow or firing a first shot at the particular 
prisoner assigned to him ; his secretaries and servants then hacked the 
victim in pieces. The Teheran Gazette describes this strange execution, 
and stated that “The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of 
Finance, the Prime Minister’s son, the Chief of the Army, the Master 
of the Mint slew (here followed the victim’s name) and sent him to hell.” 
A prisoner was slain in addition by the artillery, one each by the 
avalry, the camel-artillery, and the infantry. 

Mahommed Riza, of Kerman, Nussir-ed-din’s assassin, may be a 
Baabi ; if so, the statement is probably incorrect that he has denounced 
his associates. The Sheikh Jamal-ed-din seems to have been an 
unsuccessful political adventurer rather than a Baabi, and it is quite 
likely that he instigated the assassination, and that after its perpetra- 
tion the courage of Mahommed Riza failed him. All this points not 
to Baabism, but to a political crime; for the Baabi meets death with 
a smile, and torture or promises of pardon and reward wring no con- 
fession from him. Unfortunately, a renewed and vigorous persecution 
of the Baabis is certain to be the result, while a dreadful death awaits 
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Mahommed Riza, and no mercy will be shown to the Sheikh Jamal- 
ed-din should he be given up to the Persians by the Sultan. 

The family of the late Shah Nussir-ed-din was a large one. He 
had three legitimate or Akhdi wives, and some fifty concubines. Many 
of these latter were merely wives in name, for a lady who has once 
entered the royal anderin, or harem, only leaves it at death, or when 
the Shah, as a special mark of favour, gives her in marriage to a sub- 
ject. The bride in this case generally proves a mixed blessing. Each 
lady has a house, or at least a suite of apartments, in the royal palace. 
The principal wife of the late Shah was the Shuki-es-Sultaneh, “ the 
glory of the empire,” the mother of the present king, a royal princess, 
granddaughter of Fath Ali Shah. The second wife was the late 
king’s own aunt; a royal princess, and childless. The third wife 
is the former favourite concubine, the Anys-ed-dowlet, or “ Com- 
panion of the Government.’ She was a miller’s daughter, and as the 
Shah rode by she offered him some fruit, which he accepted; and 
next day the miller’s daughter entered the royal anderin, and she 
grew in favour till, nineteen years ago, the Shah made her one of his 
four lawful wives. Three of her brothers became chamberlains to the 
king, the fourth preferred to pursue his old avocation, that of a 
muleteer. The Anys-ed-dowlet had the reputation of a kind-hearted 
woman, and gave away large sums in charity. 

The Amin-i-Akdas, a Kurdish slave, is the aunt of the little boy 
who was long known as the Shah’s “ Luck.” The real history of the 
“ Luck ” is that when the king was on one of his sporting expeditions, 
he, «hile sleeping in a hunting-lodge of massive timbers, was aroused 
by a child’s cries. He went out to quiet the child, and as he left 
the house it suddenly fell in a heap of ruins. The Shah considered 
that the little child had saved his life, and he clung to the boy for 
several years as a pet and playfellow. 

As Persia was under the government of the late Shah, so it will 
probably remain under Mozaffer-ed-din. The policy will be the 
same—Russia will be played off against England, England against 
Russia. In the north the Russian influence will preponderate, while 
we shall continue to regulate matters in the Persian Gulf. Conces- 
sions will be given and afterwards retracted; a bribe will never be 
refused by any man, be he king or peasant; and Persia will remain a 
nation of highly civilised barbarians, ruled by a benignant despot. 
Persia changes not; she only decays. As she was in James Morier’s* 
time, so she will continue—a land of beautiful oases in the midst of 
howling deserts; a land which is a poor man’s paradise, and where 
courtesy and hospitality, combined with every Eastern vice, will con- 
tinue to make the sprightly Persian the extraordinary enigma that he 
is to the European mind. 








C. J. Writs. 
(1) The talcntcd au‘hcr of Lajji Bala. 
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' Tue celebrated Orientalist, De Gobineau, in his Religions et Philoso- 
phies dans 1 Asie Centrale, has not omitted to speak of the Persian 
theatre, as of a subject intimately connected with Persian philosophy 
and religion. As far, says a psalm attributed to David, as the East 
is from the West, so far has the Lord, according to the opinion of the 
author of this composition, removed their transgressions from the people 
of this Hebrew prince. In no case is the opposition of East and West 
more remarkable than in their respective dramas. With us any approach 
to theology in our plays is tabooed ; to some hundred millions of our 
Asiatic fellows the national drama, if not religious, is nought. It is, 
indeed, less of a drama than of asacrament. It is bound up with the 
national, the political life of much Indo-European legend and tradition. 

Before the conquest of Persia by Alexander it possessed, we read, 
a theatre, but its theatre, as we understand it, is the growth of 
the present century. People in Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz can 
remember it in its infancy. They can describe its gradual progress 
as exactly as Horace the development of the drama of his own 
day. As in the beginning Thespis carried about his company in 
a cart, so the commencement of the Persian play, which year by year 
increases in popularity and importance, was but a monologue of 
mourning without any scenic accessory for Aliy or for Fatima, for 
Hasan or for Husayn. 

The theatre in Persia, in so far as its leading feature, the Taziya, is 
concerned, has a powerful influence on the passions of the public. It 
is not like the modern theatre of Europe, little more than a mere 
pastime, except when it shocks and attracts by its immorality, but is 
an instrument, like the old Greek stage, of political importance and 
religious intrigue. 

With the English the chief inducement to attend a theatre is 
curiosity, with the Persian it is devotion. It is also patriotism which 
leads him to the Tuziya, for the Imams, the rightful caliphs, are the 
heroes of his own land. Shakspere excited the admiration of his con- 
temporaries ; the ladies of the court of Louis XIV. shed their tribute 
of fashionable tears while listening to the tragedies of Racine ; Goethe’s 
Egmont, and the William Tell of Schiller roused fervid fury in the 
Teutonic breast ; but none of these writers, in the opinion of De Gob- 
ineau, affected their audience like the Persian play. ‘“ Je ne retrouve 
cette possession de l’étre entier du spectateur par le drame que dans 
les tekyéhs persans ; mais la je la retrouve tout entiére. Le théatre 
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Européen n’est qu’une distraction, le thédtre persan, seul, est une 
grande affaire.” 

Before speaking at any length of the national drama, a few words 
should be said concerning the Farce and the Puppet Show. 

The Persian theatrical vépertoire consists of three different kinds of 
pieces, of which the last is by far the most important: (1) the farce, 
(2) the puppet show, (3) the serious religious play or Tdésiya. For 
none of these is any charge levied on the spectator, but in the first 
two a carpet, supplying the place of our “ hat,” receives the contribu- 
tions of the benevolent. The farce is called Tamasha, literally signi- 
fying walking abroad for recreation. Another expression for the farce 
is Taklid, signifying a disguise, and so a travesty. It is performed by 
the only professional musicians and dancers in Persia, known as 
Lutiys, signifying inhabitants of Lot, and so people not held in 
esteem. These are commonly accompanied by some Bazikaris, or 
rope dancers and tumblers, and when the entertainment is to be of 
unusual grandeur, monkeys, and even bears, are added to the number- 
of the performers. These farces are seldom committed to paper. 
Their chief characteristic is what Demosthenes held to be the leading 
feature in eloquence, namely, action, which cannot well be reproduced 
in writing—volat irrevocabile. Their essence, too, is of the time present ; 
they are what the printers in their typographical slang call ‘‘ good 
matter,” stuff which must be published to-day and has lost the greatest 
part of its interest by to-morrow. Social and personal allusions appear 
in them everywhere. The delight of these allusions dies, of course, 
as soon and as certainly as that of the political jokes in our own comic 
papers. Of how much of its meagre merriment is a last year’s Punch 
deprived! Like all Persian—and indeed all Oriental—poetry, the 
farce abounds with puns. These verbal quibbles, however ingenious, | 
are generally untranslatable. Not unfrequently its language is free. 
Its license would in England deprive it of license. Were it written,, 
it would be set in red ink for very shame’s sake. The blushes with 
which the modest person might suppose the cheeks of the actors them- 
selves to be suffused, are wholly hidden by a coat of flour, or of yolk 
of egg, or of soot plastered over their faces. In this they have the 
classic example of the early followers of Thespis. 

An interesting sample of a Persian Tamasha represents a garden 
in summer time. ‘Two gardeners, with fragments of yellow sheepskin 
about their loins, but otherwise apparelled as Adam in Paradise, make 
their appearance and discourse about their gardens in amoebean verse, 
after the style of Virgil’s Dametas and Menaleas, or of the Battus 
and Corydon, and the Lacon and Comatas of Theocritus. It is curious 
how exactly the style of composition of the Greek and Latin authors 
corresponds with that of the Persian poet. The names of the cha- 
racters in the Persian play are Baghir, a rich old fellow, father of a 
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very pretty girl, whom he screens from any possibility of male admira- 
tion with more than ordinary solicitude ; and a poor and very cunning 
young man named Hajaf. The poor and very cunning young man 
is, of course, in love with Baghir’s daughter. The two gardeners 
begin with rival praise of the fruits of their horticulture. “The pulp 
of my peaches,” says one, “‘ would cause the whitest of sugar-candies to 
redden with jealousy.” “ The velvet covering of mine,” says the other, 
“is tender to the touch as the down which our lips feel on the cheeks 
of a beauty of fourteen.” Their rival commendations end of course in 
a free fight, in which the gardeners use alternately their fists and the 
implements of their trade, to the intense delight of the spectators 
—for where is the people to be found which is not delighted with that 
“bark and bite,” which Dr. Watts was for confining with such scanty 
justice and propriety to dogs ?—until Baghir gets the worst of it, and 
proposes to quench the brand of discord in the waves of that liquor, 
which some, by a sorry joke, pretend the prophet prohibited in the 
Kturan. He gives Najaf money, who hastens to buy the wine, and 
then begins a kind of comic action of repeated recall, very familiar to 
us in our own theatres. Najaf makes several false exits in hurried 
excitement to procure the drink, and is stopped again and again 
by Baghir, who now begs him not to forget the kabobs of roast 
lamb, now to remember the sweetmeats, now to be careful about the 
dessert, and so on, until Najaf, tired of running to and fro at the 
command of his faithful Amphitryon, stops both his ears like Ulysses 
at the voice of the sirens, and scampers off the stage in sheer despair. 
Baghir, left alone, prepares himself for the feast with a bold parody 
of the many religious rites used by the Mudlas, or priests, on such an 
important occasion. Najaf returns with the banquet, and enlivens 
the repast with a guitar. The various stages of drunkenness are 
admirably imitated. The progress of inebriation has, it must be 
remembered, something piquant for a people to whom public-houses, 
those ornaments of our Christian civilisation, are unknown. Baghir, 
the born reveller, falls asleep at last. Then Najaf, who has only 
simulated intoxication, runs off with Baghir’s daughter, and a 
triumphal chant of love concludes the piece. The Tamasha is com- 
monly advertised in the bazaars by the clown with a ¢av or lute, assisted 
by a donkey attired after the fashion of a mudia. 

The Puppet-show or Karaghyaz or Black Eye, as it is literally 
translated out of the language of the Turks, from whom this spectacle 
is derived, is a sort of marionnette play or Chinese shadow show, which 
is represented in Turkey before the common people, as our Punch in 
England, to an audience of children, nurse girls, and butcher boys. 
It is the Pulcinella of Naples, the Meo-Patacca of Rome. In its 
native land Black Eye, like Punch, is the principal personage in the 
drama, and gives his name like him to the whole entertainment. In 
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Persia, Black Eye, at a very early period, became Pahlawan Kachal, 
or bald (literally magpie) hero. The baldness of this popular person 
is his distinctive attribute, the mark by which he is known, as Punch 
is recognised by his hump. ‘To attempt to draw popular character 
from popular dramatic amusement, as some have done, would be no 
compliment to ourselves. ‘The hero of our streets is a low ruffian of 
uncultivated taste, and an atrocious moral character. His murders 
recur with sickening frequency, on the slightest provocation. He 
spares neither age nor sex. He knocks his wife on the head for 
remonstrating with him in the gentlest manner on his sanguinary 
barbarity, and he pays not the slightest regard to the rebukes of an 
orthodox divine. The Persian Punch is “altogether of a different 
kidney. He is of a polished exterior, and his ways are suave and 
gentlemanly. He is a literary man and a poet, as indeed the Persian 
generally is. But he is a thorough humbug. He is a hypocrite of 
the deepest dye. Profoundly religious, and walking about clothed in 
the garment of devotion, he is really destitute of every sentiment of 
piety. His sole object in life seems to be, by an external appearance 
of sanctity, to deceive the mu//as with a view to his own profit, or to 
insinuate himself, with the base ends of a Lothario or an Abu Nuwas, 
into the graces of the ladies. 

There is a favourite piece in which Pahlawan Kachal betakes him- 
self under the guise of a most pious Muslim to the house of a certain 
Akhwund, or rector of a parish. He sighs, weeps, groans, prays 
recites verses, from the Kuran or elsewhere, and quotes scraps of 
morality after the most approved fashion. The Akhcund, delighted 
with his visitor, and edified by his religious zeal, begins to imitate 
and to emulate him. Pahlawan Kachal displays his theological know- 
ledge, his acquaintance with the traditions and the patristics of Islam, 
and recites legends in favour of the virtue of giving alms. Volun- 
tary charity meets his highest panegyric. He quotes many lines of 
the mystic poetry so dear to the Persian heart, the poetry which under 
the profane semblance of love and wine, celebrates the activity and 
wisdom of Allah the all merciful. Then Pah/awan begins to describe 
the delights reserved for the charitable in Paradise. Far indeed is he 
from saying with Chaucer in the “ Knight’s Tale,” that as he never 
was there he can say nothing about it. On the contrary, he speaks as 
an eye-witness. He sings of heaven and its houris with the graces of 
antelopes, of its splendid banquets and its sparkling wine. The Akh- 
wund is in ecstasies. He tastes already those rivers of milk which 
never grow sour, and those seas of clarified honey which never become 
dry. He reposes already under the perpetual shade, on couches whose 
linings are of thick silk interwoven with gold. He gathers fruits from 
gardens of palm-tree and pomegranates. He sees damsels advanc- 
ing to meet him, with complexions like rubies and pearls, beauteous 
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damsels with eloquent deep black eyes. He dances with delight, thereby 
demonstrating—as evolutionists tell us—his descent from the ape, he 
gives Pahlawan, that second Iago, his purse, bids him buy a banquet, 
and produces Ahudlari, the most excellent wine of Shiraz, which by 
some strange chance is found in a corner of his room, hidden away 
with a guitar. The two drink and play, until at last the pious Akh- 
wund becomes drunk, and drops his Kuran and his rosary. And so 
on. ‘The piece of course may be extended at pleasure. It is a vivid 
and never ill-timed representation of the Zartufe of the religion of 
Islam. 

The serious or religious drama known as the 7dziya, or mourning, 
corresponding in many respects to the Mystery or Miracle Play, is com- 
monly understood by the Persian theatre. Its present form has no such 
ancient date as the Farce or the Puppet-Show. It has been altered by 
the influence of the West. It is likely to entertain those who take 
interest in the varied phases of religious sentiment. Its most fitting 
parallel in a Christian land would be the representation of Christ’s 
crucifixion, with Peter’s denial, Mary’s sorrow, and all the other cir- 
cumstances of the Passion. It is studied beforehand and regular, 
while the Farce and Puppet-Show are mostly unmethodized and spon- 
taneous. That peculiarity, which the poverty of the English 
language, as Swift says, compels one to call style, shines out in its 
grave and decent phraseology. The actors are content to speak what 
is set down for them, while in the Zamasha and the Pahklawan Kachat 
the conversation is sportive and immodest, and the actors are constantly 
“ gagoing”’ or interpolating speeches of their own. The form of the 
Taziya is classic and exact, never arbitrary or uncertain. It begins 
and ends with prayer. To give water during its progress is a noble 
deed. To provide a Tiésiya is a meritorious work, which contributes 
to the salvation of the soul. The play, in the metaphorical language 
of the Persians, is one of the bricks with which a man may build him- 
self a celestial habitation for future beatitude and repose. The donor’s 
vanity is also interested. He strives to make the play, which is his 
play, as “ magnifical,” to borrow a good old word from the Bible, as 
may be, in evidence of his own riches. It is resplendent with his 
gifts, as a Christian Church on festival occasions with the contribu- 
tions of the pious. And thus his popular influence is increased. He 
has his reward, therefore, both in this world by the gratification of his 
pride and the extension of his power, and in the next by a seat among 
the blessed ones. No person pays ata Tuziya, except the provider of 
the entertainment. The rich man and the beggar are admitted alike. 
In this particular it presents a startling contrast to our own dramatic 
performances. The provider pays large sums to several people, as, for 
instance, to the Rawzakhan, or public reciter, and to the Peshkhans, or 
prelectors, some half-dozen or more boys, who are so called from 
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their introduction of the Rawzakhan. This official takes his place on a 
saku, or raised mound or platform of brick, in the centre of the 
theatre, which in towns is frequently a harwansaray, and in the 
country a Tukya, or tent in form of a parallelogram with black poles, 
covered with black cloth. The takya may hold from 200 to 2,000 
persons. It forms a protection against the sun or the snowstorm of 
the variable sacred time of Muharram, during the first ten days of 
which month these plays are performed. The ground round and 
about the Rawzakhan is carefully swept and watered by the Furrashes, 
men armed with long wands, who act also as beadles or policemen, to 
keep the spectators in order. Some of the latter, quiet, self- possessed, 
and, in a word, the very reverse of the ugly crowds which pester and 
throng the entrance to gallery or pit in our own theatres, smoke their 
kalyuns, or hubble-bubbles, while others take refreshment—not in the 
form of bottled stout, lemonade or gingerbeer—but of the delicious 
baklawa, a dish which certainly should have been mentioned in the 
description of the golden palace of good Harun Alrashid, a dish of 
flaky pastry, sweetened with syrup or honey, and cut up in rhom- 
boidal pieces; or of nukhud, savory peas soaked and fried; or again, 
of melon seeds, treated in the same manner as the confectionery of 
Badreddin Hasan, in our common versions of the Arabian Nights in- 
terpreted “cream tarts””—into which the cook is accused, with an 
absurdity not in the Arabic, of having introduced pepper. -Millet- 
seeds form also a favourite dish of the women, a dish supposed to 
induce weeping in those rare cases in which the tragedy fails to excite 
tears, or as the Persian poet puts it, “ pearls on polished ivory,” and 
mastic is sometimes chewed by girls to whiten, as they believe, their 
teeth. It has, at least, the effect of tempering the volubility of their 
tongue. Sukka or water carriers flit to and fro, boys richly clothed, 
with their eyelashes and eyebrows painted a deep blue in sign of 
mourning, their hair elegantly curled, and their heads covered with 
shabkulahs or nighteaps often embroidered with precious stones. 
Here and there, too, are to be seen the sellers of mufi, a cushion 
of perfumed holy clay, carved into various pretty shapes, and in- 
tended, in the prostrations of the pious, to be applied to their brows. 
Coffee is handed round frequently at the expense of the chief of the 
mahal or parish. Sometimes a dervish suddenly starts and sings a 
canticle on the saku, where he frequently becomes faint with excitement, 
or foams like a member of the Salvation Army with religious fervour, 
and sometimes, though rarely, a mz//a holds forth to the idle crowd. 

The original subject of the 7dziya was a lamentation, as its name 
indicates, for the “ People of the Tent” or the family of Aliy, the 
Bayard of Islam. The story of that family is well known to the 
reader of Gibbon, who has shortened it from the admirable account 
given by Simon Ockley, the Arabic Professor at Cambridge, in 
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his History of the Saracens. Hasan and Husayn, the good one and the 
good little one, were the two celebrated sons of Aliy, who, after a reign 
of four years, was stabbed in the Grand Mosque at Cufa by Ibn 
Maljam, thirty years after the death of the Prophet and of Aliy’s 
wife, Fatima, Muhammad’s daughter. 

As their father, the noble, the devoted, the chivalrous, the Lion of 
God, is the first Imam, so they are the second and third Imams or 
chiefs of the faith of the sect of the Shiites, who are to the Sunnites, 
as the Protestants to the Catholics, or the Karaites to the Jews. 
Hasan, born in the third year of the Hijra, a.p. 626, became, much 
against his will, fifth Caliph. Royalty was thrust upon him, and he 
resigned after a six months’ reign in favour of Muawiya. For this he 
has been called a poor-spirited youth. It has been said that he sold 
his pretensions fora mess of pottage. He lived on his pension in 
Medina, amid the luxurious appurtenances of his harem in quiet. 
content. He seems to have been wise in his philosophy of abstention 
and renouncement. Without ambition, and by no means fit to be a 
monarch in those troublous days, he was also of a religious tempera- 
ment, and performed, it is said in his praise, the pilgrimage to Mecca 
twenty-five times on foot. His liberality was such that he twice 
reduced himself to the verge of beggary. This peaceable prince was 
poisoned—as some of his biographers tell us, though others deny it— 
at the instigation of Muawiya, by one of his daughters whom he had 
given to Hasan to wife. This lady offered him diamond powder 
mixed with rice for dinner. Andther account says that a lady named 
Juada put a mixture into his gugglet, which caused him to bring up 
his liver piecemeal. 

His younger brother, Husayn, was of quite a different character. 
He was warlike, full of energy and resolve. His marriage with 
Shahrbanu, the daughter of Yazdajird, the last of the Sassanian 
Kings of the Persian dynasty, gave him an additional claim to Persian 
regard. His dream was to restore the Caliphate, after the death of 
Muawiya, into the hands of his own family. With that view he 
fought against Yazid, the son of Moawiya, but without success. At 
last he, with sixty or seventy-two faithful followers, the exact number 
seems uncertain, was abandoned and left on the plain of Karbala, 
in Irak, at a short distance from the Tigris. This vicinity to the 
river joined to their excessive thirst constitutes one of the chief 
sufferings of this famous troop. Here, after his friends and relatives 
had fallen one by one in a contest with a force of 30,000 men, he 
himself fell on the 10th of Muharram. It is said that Shimar, 
lieutenant of Yazid’s general, Ibn Sa’d, severed his head from his 
body while he was engaged in prayer. It is also said that Shimar 
on this occasion had a veil over his face, and that when he removed it 
a couple of boar’s tusks showed themselves, and on his chest a black 
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mark. This, however, the biographer who records it allows not to be 
“a well-attested fact.” However great discrepancy there may be in 
other matters, the want of water is allowed by all. The Family of the 
Tent endured thirst, it is generally agreed, to such an extent as none 
of Adam born ever before endured. This Holy Family afterwards 
abandoned Arabia for Persia, where it is held to-day in such honour 
that a Persian sovereign delights in the appellation of Sagi dari 
Aliy, or dog of the house of Aliy. The sufferings of the martyr, Aliy, 
and of the “ People of the Tent” form the historic domain of the 
Persian religious play. From this well of inspiration, as the drama- 
turgy of the Greeks from the legend of Atrides, the Zdziyas were at 
first invariably and exclusively drawn. 

According to the creed of the Shiites, Aliy, as the cousin, the son- 
in-law, and the first proselyte of Muhammad, ought to have succeeded 
him. But Abu Bakr, Umar, and Uthman, one after the other, usurped 
his place, before Aliy, as fourth Caliph, wore the Muslim crown. We 
know that his reign endured but a little while, and the greater part of 
his descendants, the legitimate inheritors from the Shiite point of view 
of the supreme power, were cruelly slain. Zaynab, or Zenobia, Hasan’s 
sister, Umm Laila, Husayn’s wife, Kasim Hasan’s son, and Zubaida, 
Husayn’s daughter, in fine, the whole of the family, perished, as the 
Tiziya, amply show, in turn. When, in early times, the Shiites were 
content with performing their funeral ceremonies in the Muharram, 
a season of which the religious significance is equivalent to that of the 
Christian holy week, the burning of wax candles illustrated the im- 
mortal felicity of the victims at Karbala. To such ceremony suc- 
ceeded an historical recitation of their privations, their sufferings, and 
their valour. The hearers defiled their turbans, tore their shirts, 
plucked their beards, and beat their breasts with increasing paroxysms 
of pious sorrow and political indignation. Finally came the dramatic 
presentation of this important event. 

Lately the Téziyas have become debased by the admixture of Chris- 
tian legend and the introduction of the miracles of the Christian saints. 
They have approached still more nearly the Mysteries of the Middle 
Ages, to which they always bore a near resemblance. Husayn is now 
understood by the people to have given himself as a vicarious offering 
for their transgressions. He isregarded as the Redeemer of Islam. 
His abnegation and mansuetude supply the emotional side of the 
Shiite faith. He is crowned with the aureole of saint and martyr. It 
is he who has voluntarily expiated the sins of the people of the Lion 
and of mortal men. His self-sacrifice, self-denial, self-dedication have 
put into his hands the key of the treasure of intercession. Every one 
who has shed a tear for Husayn will be delivered from future flames, 
a circumstance which alone is sufficient to account for the fury of 
sympathy and religious zeal which attends his festival. It is he who 
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will be the Paraclete in the last days of the judgment of God. It is 
no wonder that the Shiites are excited by hismemory. He is a bone of 
contention for all the Orient. The odium theologicum subsisting be- 
tween the Shiites and Sunnites principally on his account is well known. 
He is in fact a sort of peg for every kind of religious and political 
agitation. The Ddis or missionaries of the Shiite faith have organized 
a propaganda which would do credit to the Society of Jesus. The 
result is that the Muharram is always an anxious time for the authori- 
ties of the Indian government. And so the Persian pilgrim goes to 
Aliy’s tomb instead of to Mecca, the holy blissful martyr for to seek, 
as Dan Chaucer puts it in the case of the Canterbury pilgrims, where 
he lies amongst the mosques, minarets and gardens of Karbala, of 
which the earth is as precious as Zamzam’s waters, or the bones of the 
saints. And so it is that while free cursing, and especially of a Sun- 
nite, is commonly allowed in Ispahan, an exception is always made 
in favour of the wife of the person you address, and their Highnesses 
the Imams Hasan and Husayn. 

There are various versions, says the author of the so-called 
“ Qanoon-e-Islam,”” of the circumstances of the deaths of these 
Imams, but Yazid the Pa/did, or polluted, his rhyming nickname, the 
wretched from all eternity, was undoubtedly the main instrument 
in their destruction. When Uthman gave the government of Syria 
to his relative, Muawiya, he arranged that the latter’s son Yazid 
should succeed him. Yazid drank wine openly, was fond of dogs, 
falcons, and other unclean animals, associated with singing girls and 
musicians, and generally enjoyed himself. Music appears to most of 
us a harmless amusement, but there is a tradition that the Prophet 
(may God bless and save him) stopped his ears when he heard on one 
occasion the profane squeak of a shepherd’s pipe. Yazid scandalised 
the orthodox. In addition to being licentious he was on one occasion 
abominably unjust. He is said—but God is all knowing—to have 
tried to get for himself the fair wife of a certain Zubayr by a stratagem 
not unworthy of David, in which the murder of her husband was 
a principal feature. The lady, however, eventually married 
Hasan, who, at that time, reigned in Medina. This, says one 
of his biographers, was the real cause of enmity between him and 
Yazid. 

There is usually an introduction to the chief piece, a sort of fore- 
shadowing of the greater by the less, a finger-post to the ultimate 
event. ‘This is varied and inconstant in form, but always ends in the 
same manner. In one case the tragedy is represented of Joseph being 
thrown into the pit, Jacob bewails his son, Gabriel appears and 
recounts the woes that will happen to the Family of the Tent. The 
Patriarch allows the triviality of his own sufferings compared to those 
destined for Husayn, and is consoled. One of the deaths of the 
martyrs is then represented. In another case Tamerlane arrives at 
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Damascus, the keys of the city are given up by the trembling 
governor. ‘This official is a descendant of the murderers of Husayn. 
Tamerlane reproaches him and drives him from his presence. Enter 
the governor’s daughter, beautiful and beautifully dressed to intercede 
for her father. She is driven away also. At last the Vizier comes and 
proposes the performance of a 7dziya by which the eye of Tamerlane 
is refreshed, and the narrowness of the heart expanded. 

Two samples of Tdsiyas mingled with Biblical story are here given. 
The first is called the Monastery of European Monks. The stage 
represents a sandy desert in the heat of summer. Yazid comes on 
leading away his prisoners, the People of the Tent, to Damascus. His 
troops follow him. The heads of the martyrs are fixed on lances; 
the scene is filled with horses and mules and camels. Sukayna, the 
little daughter of Husayn, complains to her aunt Zaynab of thirst. 
Her bowels, she says, are burning like roast meat. Zaynab can give 
the little girl nothing to drink but her tears. In addition to an 
absence of water, they have nothing to shade them from the burning 
sun, and nothing—a bitter disgrace to an Oriental lady—to cover 
their heads. Shimar, the officer who cut the throat of Sukayna’s 
father, grievously insults them. But they regard the words of their 
enemy as stones to pave his way to hell. Suddenly a Aasid, or mes- 
senger, arrives to say there is an army about to fall on them during 
the coming night. They seek refuge in a Christian monastery. The 
prior is amazed at the sight of the heads of the martyrs, but more 
especially at that of Husayn. He addresses it in the most moving 
and complimentary language. The head, much to his astonishment, 
answers him in excellent Arabic. It utters sentence after sentence 
from the Kuran, directed against the evil-doers. The prior, en- 
chanted, bathes the head with musk and rosewater, and adorns it with 
flowers. Then follows an extraordinary scene: a Hatif (a sort of 
crier, guardian angel, or invisible speaker) announces the approach of 
Adam, Abraham, Jesus, Moses, Muhammad, Aliy, and Hasan. AIL 
these come in the order mentioned, and all weeping plentifully, to pay 
their respects to the head of Husayn. They, too, make use of the 
politest language. Then the //at// announces a company of ladies— 

ive, Hagar, Rachel, the daughter of Jethro, or Shuayb (as she is 
alled by the Mahommedans), the Virgin Mary, the Mother of Moses, 
Husayn’s grandmother, Khadija, and finally his mother, Fatima. 
All these appear in black. The piece ends, of course, with the con- 
version of the prior and all the monks in the monastery. 

The second piece, the Christian Girl, was played for the first time 
about thirty years ago. The Saku is covered instead of being exposed 
as usual. This is as strange to a Persian audience as a theatre with- 
out a drop-scene would be to us. The curtain concealing the Saku 
is removed, and we see the plan of Karbala. The enemy have gone. 
Nought remains but the tombs of the fallen heroes, over which the 
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wild grass waves rank and high. Inside the tombs we see the bodies 
of those holy martyrs of all ages, mutilated in various ways, a man 
without a head, a woman without arms, a child with an arrow sticking 
in its breast. The actors who represent these corpses are not so still as 
they should be, but we let that pass. Over the tomb of Husayn, which 
is eminent among the rest, some tame white doves (real) are set to 
defend the Imam, according to tradition, from the heat of the sun. 
Lances are fixed upright by each sepulchre, and circles of lighted 
candles figure the present celestial glory of their murdered occupants. 
The carnal eye of the spectators sees the honoured and beloved dead 
maimed and torn in their bloody grave; while the eye of faith 
beholds them circled with a halo in a heaven of everlasting splendour. 
Suddenly a caravan arrives, breaking the silence and solitude of the 
desert with the voices of men and brazen music. Players on all kinds 
of instruments come first, then soldiers in military panoply, then 
camels laden with chests holding domestic furniture, then a numerous 
retinue of servants, and, last of all, on horseback, a pretty captive, 
supposed to represent an European young lady, or the “ Christian 
Girl.” Her dress may be esthetic, it is certainly uncommon. It is a 
garment of green satin, embroidered with great flowers and trimmed 
with several fiounces of startling amplitude. An Indian shawl is folded 
crossways over her breast. A broad straw hat with a wide black 
velvet ribbon and bow constitutes her head-gear. Finally, she rides 
after the fashion of men, and wears highly-polished black boots up to 
her knees. The whole is, perhaps, no more ridiculous to us than our 
artistic and exact reproductions of the costumes of past ages would 
be to our ancestors could they revisit the glimpses of the moon for the 
purpose of examining them. 

The attendants are about to pitch their tents in the desert, but on 
driving a peg into the soil a jet of blood (real) darts up from the 
ground and dyes the green grass red. Another spot is selected by 
the amazed officials, whose voices cleave to their jaws with fear, but 
the result is all one. Blood follows them as persistently as the per- 
turbed ghost—old Truepenny,” as he is somewhat irreverently 
called by his son—follows Hamlet. Fountains of blood spurt up all 
about the stage. It is the old story of Polydorus, which Virgil bor- 
rowed from the cyclic poets, over again. Here, then, is a knot 
worthy of a god, and a god accordingly intervenes. The Christian 
girl ascends the saku, falls asleep, and has a divine vision, in which all 
things touching Karbala are satisfactorily explained. Meantime a 
Bedouin, to whom Husayn has shown more than his ordinary kind- 
ness and generosity, is perceived crawling stealthily among the 
graves, for the purpose of robbing, if possible, the murdered and 
doubly sacred dead. The profane wretch dares even to enter the 
tomb of his benefactor. Finding nothing there worth carrying away, 
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he begins to blaspheme in good set phrase, and looks around for some 
object wherewith to strike in his rage the dead body of Husayn. A 
rusty dagger lying by is examined by him and rejected; he then 
picks up a sword, notched and jagged in the late conflict, and tries to 
sharpen it with another to no purpose. Finally he beholds a butcher’s 
knife. This he considers suitable to his purpose, and buries it exult- 
ingly in his benefactor’s corpse. Blood darts forth, and a terrible 
groan is heard, followed by the grand formula of the faith of Islam, 
La Allah illa Aliah, but the sacrilegious Bedouin is both deaf and 
blind. He has eyes and ears, but can neither see nor hear. The 
conclusion of this dreadful scene is too horrible for reproduction. But 
the next compensates it with blissful rapture. Angels appear, prophets. 
appear, Muhammad, Moses, the Imams, the holy women, all appear 
and congregate on the Saku, and the Christian girl, after more con- 
versation than readers generally would care to read, becomes in 
conclusion a Shiite. 

There is beyond all question considerable force and energy in this. 
Taziya, but a secret laughter—for it would be dangerous to smile— 
tickles too often all the soul of the European who is fortunate enough to. 
be a spectator of the play. For a Kafar, save in great political centres, 
is not allowed to behold it. Too frequently he finds the play mur- 
dered no less piteously than its protagonist. When the bad Bedouin, 
for instance, sharpens one jagged sword upon another, the English 
part of the audience is irresistibly reminded of the clown in the 
Christmas pantomime, who whets his knife on the stage-boards 
preparatory to some act of atrocity on the person of the pantaloon. 
Though these dramatic representations are the delight of the people 
and the kings alike in Persia, they are regarded with disfavour by 
two important classes of the general public. The learned despise- 
them, and by the clergy they are held in horror. These good men, 
like carriage-horses with blinkers, only see straight before them. 
They refuse even a side glance at any other dramatic performances. 
than the old hieratic dramas founded on the “ People of the Tent.” 

Of these legitimate Tdsiyas follow some typical examples. Let us. 
take first the Earth Game. By this is to be understood a children’s. 
play, something like that known among the poorer classes of English 
humanity as ‘“ making mud-pies,” or like the construction of those: 
designs in sand, which the remorseless waves of the Atlantic sweep 
in tens of thousands from our western coasts in the sunny days of 
English summer. Aliy and Fatima are represented as living at 
Medina with their children Hasan and Husayn. It is morning. All 
is peace and tranquillity. The careful Fatima is busying herself 
about household concerns. She is deserving the highest praise 
accorded by Milton to her sex, in her study of domestic good. Soon 
that most excellent of women, as she is called by the Prophet, the 
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peeress of Eve and of the Virgin Mary and the Pearl of Chastity, 
bethinks her it is time that Husayn should be washed. She be- 
gins his toilet by combing his head. A single hair is inadvertently 
torn out by the teeth of the comb. The tender mother looks on it 
and bursts into tears. It is but a single hair, yet she foresees in it a 
future of solicitude and sorrow. Nor is she without reason for her 
despondency. Gabriel, as if to confirm her conjecture, suddenly 
appears, and asks her if a hair of her beloved son affects her so pain- 
fully, what she will do when she sees his head rolling on the sand, 
and his whole body full of wounds? Husayn, in the next act—or, 
rather what may pass for it, for there is no division of act or scene— 
goes out to play with some boys. They construct holes and mounds 
in the sand. They play, in fact, the Karth Gane. Aliy asks his 
son about what he has been doing, and beholds his son’s grave and 
the graves of his companions foreshadowed in his child’s description 
of his sport. One of his playfellows dressed in complete steel then 
comes to attack Husayn. The boy is bravely defended by his friend 
Habib, but eventually succumbs to the steel-clad warrior and his two 
companions. And who are these, but the young Azrak Ibn Sayd and 
Shimar, the paulo-post future assassins of the “People of the 
Tent” ? 

Another Téziya is called Fatina’s Garden. The prophet has left a 
piece of land in a place called Fadak, which is cultivated by his 
daughter as a flower bed. Umar has seized this, when he placed 
Abu Bakr on the throne. When Fatima desires its restoration he 
insults and wounds her, causing the death of her unborn babe. Her 
husband and children also suffer outrage from this tyrant. In 
the conclusion, he is about to strike off the head of Aliy, when the 
voice of Muhammad is heard from the tomb forbidding this heinous 
crime. The play ends with the safe return of Aliy and his family to 
their tent. Another play presents the martyrdom of Aliy. His wife 
is long dead, and he has been warned in a dream of his approaching 
murder. He utters recriminations against the vicissitudes of fortune, 
like those so frequent in our Miracle plays. His sons and his 
daughters have also had dreams of funereal import, which they recite 
in turn to the audience. The Muezzin chants his Al/ah Akbar from 
the Minaret. Day whitens in the East. Aliy prostrates himself, in his 
morning prayer, and the poisoned dagger of Ibn Maljam pierces him 
in the neck. <A physician is called in, but gives no hope. His mule 
Duldul is fetched, of which he takes an affecting farewell. The hero 
of Badr and Hunayn, the possessor of the famous sword Zw] fakar, dies. 
Hardly is the breath out of his body, when a veiled shadow appears 
mounted on a camel. It condoles with the weeping family, and ulti- 
mately reveals itself as Aliy already risen from the dead. 

The martyrdom of Abbas, who is known as Alamdar or the 
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Standard Bearer, is the story of the death of Aliy’s brother, who, to 
obtain some water for his little nieces when they are dying of thirst, 
bears a skin into the midst of the enemy’s camp. His right hand is 
cut off, he takes the skin in his teeth, and holding his sword in his 
left hand rushes on towards the river. His left hand is cut off, and 
he falls at last covered with wounds. Then there is the martyrdom 
of Aliy Akbar, the son of Husayn, and the martyrdom of the 
children of his sister Zaynab, the Hecuba of the Tdziyas. An affect- 
ing piece is that in which the little Sukayna, the four-year-old 
daughter of Husayn, mourning her father’s absence, has his head sent 
to her by Yazid. Holding this in her bosom she loses consciousness 
of cold, hunger and blows in a blissful dream, in which her father 
appears to her, and awakes no more. 

One of the most favourite Tdziyas is called the Nuptials of 
Kasim, of which De Gobineau has given an account in detail. The 
family of the Imam Husayn is surrounded in the desert of Karbala 
by the Syrian troops and the traitorous inhabitants of Cufa. Many 
of the Imams have already perished, such as Abbas the brother and 
Aliy Akbar, the son of Husayn. Husayn has just recovered his son’s 
body, and carried it to Umm Layla, his wife, but there is no water, 
and his children are dying of thirst. Ibn Sa’d, Yazid’s general, and 
Shimar, the most cruel of Ibn Sa’d’s lieutenants, and the odious Azrak 
draw nearer with their soldiers in a circle armed with lances, and insult 
the wretched Imams. Then Kasim Hasan’s son, and nephew of 
Husayn, exasperated by the death of his cousin Aliy Akbar, determines 
to avenge it. The body of this Imam best beloved by the Persians, 
lies from the beginning to the end of the play before the spectators, on 
a corner of the Saku, and by its side sits the mother veiled in black. 
The body is covered with blood, and the spectators see the wounds— 
poor dumb bleeding mouths—managed after a most artistic manner. 
Kasim is betrothed to Zubayda, the young daughter of Husayn, 
and the marriage ceremony takes place amidst the general mourning. 
Immediately after he goes to a combat with the enemy, which he is 
forewarned will end in his death. He is enveloped after the Arabian 
custom in his winding sheet. He mounts his horse, and disappears. 
He returns with a report that he has killed Azrak, and asks for water. 
There is, of course, none to be had. He would drink his own blood, 
he says, were that allowed by the Prophet. Husayn moistens his lips 
with a kiss, and he again seeks the field though almost fainting. This 
time he returns with his head bare and covered with blood. To the 
housings of his horse are attached a number of pieces of wood stained 
red, in the shape of arrows. As soon as he enters he falls and dies. 
The tomb takes the place of the proposed nuptial bed, and the wind- 
ing sheet of the wedding garment. Zubayda has the chaplet, which 
Kasim has promised to her, of rubies. 
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If tragedy be well defined by Aristotle in his Poetics, as the purga- 
tion of the passions by means of pity and horror, there are no better 
tragedies than some of these Persian dramas. Passages are to be 
found in them which may rival the Eumenides of A‘schylus. In 
the play just quoted there are such passages, and they abound 
in the piece called The Orphans of Imam Husayn at his Tomb. In 
this Tdziya, little children of the best families are employed, dressed 
in garments of black gauze with large sleeves, their little heads 
covered with small round black caps, embroidered with gold or silver. 
These infants kneel on the body of the actor who plays Husayn, 
embrace him, and with their chubby hands cover themselves in sign 
of grief with chopped straw, which represents the sand of the fatal 
desert of Karbala, as the great river of the Euphrates is represented 
by a small copper tank. ‘They cannot, by reason of their tender age, 
well understand the significance of their performance, but their little 
faces are grave and serious, what time the surrounding public shouts 
in accents of dolour, “ Wahi! Wahi! Oh Husayn ! Oh Husayn ! ” over 
and over again, and slap themselves violently on their right thighs, 
or with measured strokes, now quick, now slow, but ever in harmony 
with the music of the tambourines, which accompany the Téziya, 
smite their left sides, bared beneath the shoulder. There is no 
applause in one sense of the word. No afirin, Hazar afirin, no bravo, 
no encore, no clapping of hands, or striking the floor with sticks or 
umbrellas, as though to test the security of the foundation, greets the 
Persian actor. Such compliments of tragic power and histrionic 
ability, which too clearly show our consciousness that all the repre- 
sentation is a delusion, are never heard in Ispahan. There is to be 
heard only the highest applause of an actor, the applause of sym- 
pathy. There men bow the knees of their hearts, to use the beautiful 
metaphor in the prayer of Manasseh. There women weep for the 
sorrows of the virtuous evil-entreated, the apostolic successors of the 
immortal Aliy. There is the honest indignation, though expressed 
in another form to that of the occupants of our own gallery, who hiss 
villainy triumphant. There is the cry of Wahi! Wahi! a Persian 
utterance of sorrow, and the shaking of heads to and fro. There is the 
tearing of hair and beating of breasts, and sighs and groans and sobs 
and all gesticulations of anguish. There, too, are wounds, for like the 
priests of Baal, they cry aloud and cut themselves after their manner 
with knives and lancets till the blood gushes out upon them. There, 
too, are their tears collected in cotton wool by a priest and squeezed 
out into a little bottle, reminding us of a prayer of David and the 
Roman lacrymatories, tears said to be a never-failing elixir of health 
in the mouth of the dying. And, in the great majority of cases, all 
these manifestations are the genuine utterance of grief. Sometimes 
pride and rivalry induce them to afflict their souls. They are jealous 


of all alien expression of sorrow. No man, if they can help it 
b 
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shall cut deeper than themselves, none shall smite his breast with 
a louder echo of intonation or a greater pretence of pious zeal. 
Sometimes, too, people join in the universal lamentation for the sake 
of peace and conformity. In them grief is as much a piece of 
acting as the tragedy which is supposed to cause it. The king always 
cries, and his courtiers are bound to imitate him. To refrain from 
doing so might lead to disastrous results. On the day of atone- 
ment whatever soul was not afflicted was ordered by Moses to be 
cut off from among the people. The whole thing may be absurd, 
but Defendit numerus junctoque umbone phalanges. It would be bad 
for a man—however much he might fear an attack of neuralgia— 
to keep his hat on in the pit of our theatres during the spirit-stir- 
ring performance of our national anthem. People are expected to 
join in the Oh Hasan! Oh Husayn! as they are expected, if they can 
afford it, to adorn the stage with tapestry, transparencies, ostrich 
eggs, paper fishes, mirrors, censers, garlands, wax candles, lustres, 
banners of gold, silver, brass, copper, and wood, and bits of glass ; 
to contribute shawls, carpets, hanging lamps, dresses, turbans, and 
other properties to the sacred drama ; to invest the whole scene with a 
barbaric prodigality of colour, and yet themselves continue in mourn- 
ing dress of black or grey, and to refrain from the putting on any 
ornaments through the first ten days of the sacred month, in which, 
even in the times of ignorance, it was forbidden to carry on war, 
in which, too, the Kuran descended in detached portions from the 
skies. 

It is on the tenth day on which Husayn is supposed to have been 
murdered that the public interest culminates, that the river of tears 
reaches its highest watermark, that the monotonous howl is most 
horribly prolonged. The actors are commonly Ispahanis, who are 
held to have the best voices in Persia. The plays are heralded by 
fifes and drums and peculiar copper trumpets six feet long called 
Karnas, sounding like bells at a distance, the privileged music of 
royalty and of religion. They begin at five o’clock in the morning of 
the first day of the month, and last till the conclusion of the tenth. 
As there are often half-a-dozen representations in a day, the players 
are commonly exhausted by their efforts. Nothing, perhaps, save 
religious excitement and political partisanship, could support them 
through so long and wearisome a probation. The furniture of their 
stage is elementary and primitive, and reminds us of our own drama 
in the days of Shakspere. There are no pit, boxes, and gallery. There 
is no curtain or scenery. There are no more floats, flats, or flies than 
there are roses and nightingales about the muddy ditch, celebrated by 
that droll wag Tom Moore as Bendemeer’s stream. If places are not 
shown by their names written on boards as “ This is Verona,” “ This 
is London,” equally simple methods of signification are employed. 
The audience gifted with the rich imagination which accepts straw 
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for sand, perceives a mighty river in a pot of water, and finds tomb 
and mosque and harem and camp where they are told to find them, 
as children make a horse out of a chair, or turn a sofa into a merchant 
vessel. Again, as in Shakspere’s time, women’s parts are acted by 
youths. All the actors remain on the stage, and retire and seat them- 
selves in the background when not required for the progress of the 
spectacle. They also frequently address the audience, which is a mis- 
take from an European point of view. Their dresses are often mag- 
nificent, which is accounted for by their being loans or gifts from the 
richest inhabitants, but they are seldom in harmony with the cireum- 
stances of the play. The authors are unknown. ,Frequently one 
piece is made up from others by a sort of collective eclecticism. The 
dramas are written in ordinary colloquial style. They are in the 
metre Hazaj, but they are not flowery. They do not sacrifice idea to 
expression. There is no affected introduction of rare Arabic phrase. 
Their language is familiar to the Persian child, however strange to 
the English scholar. It is domestic, not classical, like the language of 
Plautus and Terence, not of Virgil and Ovid. The good characters, 
the Imams, the Prophets, the Arch-Angel Gabriel, and the Batul or 
Virgin, as the Arabs call Fatima—the Mary of Islam—sing their 
parts, or rather deliver them in a nasal chant, from slips of paper, 
which they hold in their hands; but the bad characters, such as Ibn 
Maljam, the assassin of Aliy; Shimar, the murderer of Husayn ; 
Yazid, the enemy’s general; Umar and Abu Bakr, whom the Shiites 
regard as usurpers, are allowed only to declaim them. On Shimar 
and Ibn Maljam the appellation of Haram Zadah is continually 
lavished by the audience ; an expression, which meaning illegitimate, 
is now strangely used for a robber or an assassin. The actors of these 
parts act with tears in their eyes, whether from fear for themselves or 
sympathy for their victims is uncertain. It is, indeed, sometimes 
difficult to obtain actors to take these rdles, since there is nothing un- 
common in their being assailed with stones by the popular fury. 
James Mew. 
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OUR NEGLECTED TORIES. 


In the opening sentence of the unsigned article which appeared in the 
last number of this Review, I am credited with having said in a 
certain short biography published a few years ago that ‘ The Conser- 
vative party should be called the Opportunist party.” The quotation 
from the volume in question is not textual; but I do not dispute 
its substantial accuracy. It is true that in the sense in which 
the writer of the article appears to use the word “ Oppor- 
tunist,” whether for praise or blame—and it is not always easy 
to determine which of the two he means to convey—I should 
be reluctant to reaffirm this proposition of so large a body of 
reputedly honest and intelligent politicians as would be covered 
by it. But it is necessary to “distinguish.” There is a sense in 
which every man who takes an active part in English polities 
—be he even a Tory of the type which is sometimes described as 
“fossil” by men comically unconscious of being themselves only a 
slightly later geological formation—is bound to be an Opportunist. 
Thus understood the word is opposed not to Tory or Conservative, 
but to Irreconcilable ; the alternative to this species of Opportunism is 
not any other “ism” whatsoever, it is simply retirement from the 
political game. For since it is one of the established and long-accepted 
rules of that game as played in England that there shall be no going 
back upon the great popular decisions of the past, the Conservative 
politician who declines to adopt either the réle of “mugwump” or 
that of revolutionary conspirator, must necessarily accept the accom- 
plished facts of democracy, if only for the purpose of opposing the only 
possible form of resistance to the further development of its principles. 
And whenever overborne by numbers he resorts to compromise— 
whenever he concedes something to those principles in order to prevent 
them from achieving a still greater conquest, or, it may be, merely ta 
gain time for the back-swing of the electoral pendulum—his Oppor- 
tunism of course is obvious enough. As obviously, however, it is not 
a matter of principle, but an affair of tactics. No very heroic or 
chivalrous tactics, no doubt—not more so, indeed, than the surrender 
of a portion of one’s valuables to a highwayman in the hope of saving 
the rest; but it clearly no more indicates disloyalty to political prin- 
ciple than such a cessio bonorum to Dick Turpin would imply that the 
man who made it entertained conscientious misgivings as to the right 
of property. 

My object, however, as has been premised, is not to defend but to 
distinguish. The Opportunist here described, little as one may admire 
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him, is at any rate a politician of an entirely different type from that 
of the much more questionable personage to whom “ opportunity ” 
means (not a moment for compromising in the interest of his own 
principles, but) a chance of doing a stroke of business in the principles 
of his adversaries. I have nowhere said or intended to say that the 
Conservative party as a whole “ ought” in this last sense of the word 
“to be called the Opportunist party,” though in common with every 
other observer of politics I am only too well aware that it is very 
largely leavened by Opportunism of this mischievous and unprincipled 
description. 

But is it true that the party in its corporate capacity is Opportunist 
of this kind? that its whole function nowadays is to watch for its 
opportunity to filch its adversaries’ programme ? that it “ camps out” 
permanently on the river bank waiting for the Radicals to bathe and 
leave their clothes at its mercy? Is that the fact? I do not profess 
to know. I ask for information, for I am indeed obliged to confess 
that though the author of “ Tories or Opportunists ?” has all the air 
of intimate personal acquaintance with his subject, a careful perusal of 
the ten pages of his article leaves me in a state of much uncertainty. 

At first, it is true, his drift seems plain enough. In his opening 
pages he treats the charge of Opportunism as one of much gravity ; 
he sets out to inquire candidly, though not, to be sure, very hopefully, 
whether it cannot be refuted and the Conservative party be shown to 
have definite principles of their own ; and he comes regretfully to the 
conclusion that as regards all the greater questions of the day they 
have no such principles at all. They are Opportunists, to begin with, 
on the question of the Church—thousands of them supporting it 
“only because they think that more votes are thereby gained than 
lost, while others avow their readiness to throw over the Church on 
converse grounds.” ‘They have abandoned the aristocratic principle 
in their party dispositions and electioneering arrangements, where 
“cash considerations ’’ have now long prevailed, and given the pushing 
parvenu precedence * over claims of birth and brains.” They cannot 
possibly make “ commercial supremacy ”’ their cheval de bataille, con- 
sidering that their leaders are Cobdenite and their rank and file 
Protectionist. They are not even united in a reverence for what one 
might have supposed to be the “ palladium of latter-day Conservatism,” 
the “ inviolability of individual rights of property.” For “ with many 
Conservatives (who think they would benefit thereby) the taxation of 
ground-rents, Sir William Harcourt’s graduated death duty better- 
ment [sic in oriy., but repunctuated, meo periculo, ‘ death duty, better- 
ment’, ‘and a graduated income tax are the most popular proposals.’” 

Now there can be no doubt that if their critic does them no in- 
justice, and he certainly writes like one who is on what the Americans 
expressively call the “ inside track” in politics, the Conservative party 
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are on all these very important questions an Opportunist party of the 
worst type. They are, in fact, described as having already thrown 
overboard most of their distinctive principles, in the party competition, 
and the remainder they are quite ready to abandon as soon as an 
opportunity offers itself for “‘ dishing ” the other side. 

So much the writer of “ Tories or Opportunists ? ”’ may be admitted 
to have shown; and so much one may suppose it was his object to 
show. But, unfortunately for him (at least, if he cares about it), he 
goes on to show a good deal more, which he can hardly have desired 
todemonstrate. For the remaining eight of his ten pages are devoted 
to a most curious and curiously unconscious exhibition of the fact 
that he is himself Opportunist through and through. I confess to 
have been not altogether unprepared for it. It was the reference to 
“ questions of labour and social reform ’’—those blessed words !—that 
prepared me; and in less than another page the stream of artless 
self-disclosure was in full flow. Conservatives “ cannot take the lead 
in matters of labour and social reform, and anything they do is 
liable to be trumped by the Radicals.” Then, too, they lose so much 
by their “inconsistency.” A “Tory” candidate “records his 
approval ” (fully endorsed apparently by the approval of the writer) 
“of the trades union rate of wages and trades union hours of labour,” 
and then, poor man, he finds himself brought up with a round turn 
by a heckler who heckles him about Lord Salisbury’s denunciation of 
trades unions as tyrannies. Again, at Bradford the other day, when 
the Conservatives had, by the efforts of their “Tory” chairman, suc- 
ceeded in “ getting the labour party into line with them at a muni- 
cipal election,” up jumps a Conservative “who had been mainly 
returned by the labour vote,” and takes the opportunity of a public 
dinner to deliver a harangue against trades unionists. Look again at 
the position of the Moderates on the London County Council. The 
Progressists, we are told, are continually “ getting them off-side ”— 
a disaster which, though apparently only analogous to what befalls a 
Jew broker when “ knocked out” at an auction by a co-religionist, 
seems to be regarded by the writer as the most terrible thing 
that can befall a political party. ‘ Our opponents,” he says, “ annex 
an imposing idea; we have either to follow their lead or oppose 
a good thing,” whether in the moralist’s, or statesman’s, or only in 
the racing tipster’s sense of the expression is not clear; and so 
we get “ put off-side.” They nearly put us off-side on the question 
of the municipalisation of the water supply, and again on the ques- 
tion of control versus ownership of that supply. We, in our turn, have 
put them off-side on the question of metropolitan improvements, but 
alas! the odd event has gone to them, for on the question of the unifi- 
cation of London we have allowed ourselves to be “ put fairly off-side.” 

Passing from this singular account of municipal polities, which 
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would more resemble the language of the politician with an opinion 
and a policy, if it less resembled that of a jockey manceuvring 
for a place, the writer goes on to make the still more singular 
observation for a Conservative opponent of Opportunism, that “a 
mistaken line is better than no line at all.” ‘ Any line, for instance, 
would be better than our present temperance policy of shirk. No 
one believes that the Conservative Party cares a straw about temper- 
ance reform ’’—meaning the various experiments in the meddlesome 
tyranny known as “ temperance legislation,” to one or other of which 
every good Conservative should, of course, be pledged. ‘ Lord 
Randolph Churchill saw the mischief of our attitude towards temper- 
ance questions, and in that, as in many other things, stood alone 
amongst the Conservative leaders. He, as he always insisted, was a 
Tory.” 

Now, it is of course, quite possible that all this may be elaborate 
irony. The purpose of the writer may be to pour ridicule on a party 
whom he regards as Opportunists in intention without the alertness 
and flexibility to make Opportunism “ pay.” When he writes regret- 
fully of their failure to take up the temperance question, or of their 
lukewarmness on the eight hours question and the “ standard wage” 
question, he may not be rea//y meaning to propound the astonishing 
thesis that the policy they have missed is the true Tory policy. He 
may merely have been ironically remarking to them; ‘“ There, 
gentlemen! If you must be Opportunists, that is how you should 
have played the game ! ” . 

I cannot however, bring myself to suspect irony. I feel pretty sure 
that this is his serious conception of the Tory as he should be, and I 
am confirmed in that view by his dissatisfied and indeed disgusted ac- 
count of the Tory as he is. This is so curious and in many ways so 
instructive, that I must extract it almost entire. He is speaking of 
what he calls the “ man-of-the-world Tory,” whom he admits to be 
now “the most powerful factor in the party,” and he says of him :— 


‘* He is in the nature of things a Gallio; he has little sympathy with senti- 
ment, detests extremes, distrusts enthusiasm. He is not perhaps of a very 
high order intellectually, but he has a shrewdness of his own, and is a practical 
man. He wants a policy which will carry on the Queen’s government with as 
little friction as may be; steadiness is the main object; to be preserved if at 
considerable sacrifice of principle and tradition. To such a man ideas, crusades, 
movements are objects of amusement, suspicion, or serious dislike, according 
as they are strong and interfere with his comfort. . . . The most sinister thing 
about the man-of-the-world Conservative is his dislike of the working classes. 
He ‘ does not see distress,’ and invariably holds that a man can be out of work 
only because he is unfit for work. In his view the employed should be at the 
disposal of the employer, and he has a lingering respect for slavery, as he some- 
times unwittingly lets out. He is always on the side of the strong as against the 
weak. VProbably his dislike of working men is due to a kind of contempt for 
anything loess fortunate than himself-——a contempt which had its counterpart in 
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his former envious antipathy to the more fortunate aristocrat. Like some man 
in a club, having forced himself in, his great object now is to keep others 
out.” 


Yes. It is a coarsely executed and signally unflattering carica- 
ture; but beneath it no doubt you can recognise the Tory, or what 
is left of him in these days. It is a portrait in which every harsh 
and repellent feature has been exaggerated and every softening 
lineament omitted. Not I think maliciously ; for nothing, indeed, it 
may be said in passing, is more remarkable than the crude materialism, 
so to speak, the blankly prosaic character of the writer’s theorisings 
upon politics. He never seems to suspect that the “inwardness” of 
the individual, his spirit and temperament, his theories of the world 
and of. human nature, his beliefs about deeper and more permanent 
things than “ questions’ of the hour have anything to do with the 
formation or adoption of his political creed. Our critic’s impartiality 
in the matter is, it is true, unquestionable, for he does not trouble him- 
self even about the ideals of Democracy, such as they are; and we 
cannot complain therefore, if into the composition of his typical 
Tory there enter no such ingredients as reverence for antiquity, 
respect for great traditions, pious care for all the noble and gracious 
bequests from the past—bequests not only of political institutions 
which Democracy is bent on subverting but of human virtues with 
which, as with loyalty, modesty, contentment, obedience, renunciation, 
Democracy openly boasts itself at war. 

By the simple process of replacing all those higher elements of 
Toryism which this writer has so coolly eliminated, one could easily 
turn the caricature he presents to us into a passable portrait. But 
for the moment I am concerned with it only in its character of hard, 
crude, unsympathetic statement of Tory “ opinions.” It is evidently 
a faithful account of what he has found, or thinks he has found, in such 
specimens of the man-of-the-world Tory as he has studied ; and it 
may be of use to enlighten him as to the extent to which Toryism 
of this type prevails outside Parliament and throughout certain pre- 
occupied, non-political, and undemonstrative bodies of his fellow- 
countrymen among whom he has probably not prosecuted any very 
extensive researches, 

Let me assure him then, that the creed which he has caricatured is, 
allowing for the exaggeration of caricature, the creed held by pro- 
bably seventy-five per cent. of the middle-class as a whole, and 
assuredly by ninety-nine out of every hundred men belonging to the 
upper—that is the more educated—stratum of that class, and that it is 
the avowed creed of all those among them who are not directly or 
indirectly engaged in the party game. No doubt, there has at 
all times been a Tory majority to be found among this class, but, at 
no time so preponderant as it is now, it grows more and more 
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overwhelming every year. And ifthe author of “ Tories or Opportu- 
nists ?’’ wishes to understand the causes of this increase let him know 
that it is the creation of the same causes as have made “ Tories or 
Opportunists” possible as a serious—if at least it be a serious—con- 
tribution to contemporary politics. If the man-of-the-world Tory 
has less and less “ sympathy with sentiment ” and feels more and 
more “distrust of enthusiasm ”’ it is because he has continually before 
him the spectacle of two parties talking sham democratic sentiment 
and pumping-up insincere democratic enthusiasm one against the 
other. If, to such a man, “ ideas, crusades, movements, are objects 
of suspicion,”’ it is because he sees six hundred and seventy gentlemen, 
most of them members of his own class, tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to be the appropriators of some idea, the promoters 
of some movement, in which not one in ten of them—as he invariably 
finds when he catches them in some after-dinner Palace of Truth 
—has a jot more belief than he has himself. 

I am willing, as indeed it would be only polite, to assume that the 
author of “ Tories or Opportunists ? ” is an exception ; and that of his 
charity he believes most of his political associates to be in the same 
case. This, indeed, would seem to be implied in the delightful naiveté 
of his complaints of Conservative “ inconsistency.”” One Conservative 
candidate backs trade unions and all their works, and another 
denounces them as tyrannies. So they are tyrannies; and that was 
probably as much the conviction of the former as of the latter. One 
let out what the other kept to himself, that is all! ‘ Inconsistency ” 
quotha! It is the “ inconsistency ” of Jemmy T witcher when he “blew 
the gaff” on his pal. ‘Hardly a debate passes [in the London 
County Council] but some Moderate member attacks the principle of 
a standard rate of wage which the Moderate party has formally 
approved, and then the Progressists say ‘ the truth is coming out.’” 
Uncharitable Progressists! They should shut their eyes when the bag 
is opened, and not open them again till the cat is out of sight. Still, 
if this was not a case of the truth coming out, what was it? And 
how does our critic suppose that these things are regarded by the 
“ man-of-the-world Tory,” who is not “ in the swim ”’ with these gentle- 
men, except, perhaps involuntarily, an unwilling earthen pipkin 
between two brazen pots. Can one wonder that the sight of these 
contending cheap-jacks, some of them calling themselves Conservatives, 
some Liberal, but all engaged in a competition for the supply of 
political wares for the quality of which their contempt is as profound 
as his own, should not only intensify the Toryism of the “ man-of-the 
world-Tory,”’ but impart to it an element of militancy and bitterness 
to which it was formerly a stranger ? 

The many-counted charge of “disliking the working classes,” of 
“not seeing distress, of wishing to enslave the employed to the 
employer,” of being “always on the side of the strong against the 
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weak,” is, of course, largely nonsense pure and simple: but I have 
no doubt that what our critic has amiably mistaken for this morose 
and ill-conditioned temper is nothing but the natural soreness which 
a long course of political maltreatment has begotten in the mind of 
the middle-class Tory. Abused as he has been by one party, and 
fleeced impartially by both for years past, it is a little too much 
to expect him to look unvaryingly pleasant under the operation. 
Take his so-called “ dislike for the working classes.” What does it 
mean? What evidence is there of it? Well, the evidence when 
you come to examine it amounts to this : that contemporary criticisms 
of the “ masses ” by the “ classes” (to employ Mr. Gladstone’s logi- 
cally most absurd, politically most mischievous, but colloquially most 
convenient, classification) are of a much more severe and unfavourable 
character than they were wont to be. Some of these criticisms I 
believe to be just, others may be unjust, all are eminently natural. 
No one has suggested that the British workman was born with a 
double dose of original sin. But he would have to be sine dabe con- 
ceptus, born without even a single dose of it, to have passed through 
his experiences of the present generation morally unscathed. It is 
not in human nature to escape demoralization from them. For thirty 
years save one—from 1867 down to the present hour—he has been 
the object of grosser adulation than any Oriental despot ever received 
from his court. His virtue, his intelligence, his independence, his 
lofty ideals, his superiority to the sectional self-seeking which is 
assumed to characterize all other classes save his own, have been the 
theme of politicians, not of one party only, and of journalists of more 
than one colour throughout the period named; and during the last 
half of it, the continuous tribute of empty praise has been accom- 
panied by ever-increasing largesses of solid pudding. Legislation 
devoted to his progressive relief from every public and private burden 
borne by other classes of the community, has for years been the order 
of the day; and the working classes have been simultaneously plied 
with the flattery which depraves a ruler, and the bribery that cor- 
rupts a people. 

They would be more than human if they had not suffered from this 
treatment, and the man-of-the-world Tory blurts bluntly out his con- 
viction that they have suffered. He declares that the British work- 
man’s character has sensibly deteriorated under the enervating atten- 
tions of these political courtiers and financial patrons; that not only 
is he a less industrious, less skilled, less conscientious handicraftsman 
than he was wont to be; but that his personal, like his professional, 
qualities have undergone a change for the worse; that while he is 
more “independent,” as it is called, in his manners, he has less real 
independence of character, and that he is altogether a more bumptiously 
self-assertive, and at the same time a more selfish, more envious, 
more cantankerous, a far less genial, straightforward, and likeable 
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fellow, than his “ old-style” forerunner “come in to do a job of 
work,” with whom many of us remember having “ chummed”’ as 
children. These are the charges of the man-of-the-world Tory, some 
of them just beyond all dispute, others, it may be, open to question ; 
but all in the circumstances eminently natural, eminently plausible. 
And it is simply because the man-of-the-world Tory says what nine- 
teen-twentieths of his fellows think ; it is simply because he rebels 
against and denounces the conspiracy of humbug which politicians 
anxious about votes, and newspapers solicitous about circulation, cannot 
afford to repudiate, that he is, forsooth, to be held up as the special 
enemy of the class about whom he has the courage to tell the truth. 

As to his view “ that the employed should be at the disposal of the 
employer,” and his “ lingering respect for slavery,” the first is a mere 
piece of platform claptrap, unworthy of notice, and for the second 
sentiment, if he “ unwillingly lets it out,” he might shelter himself 
under the authority of that typical middle-class-and-man-of-the- 
world Tory, Thomas Carlyle; unless, indeed, he prefers the bolder 
defence, that almost any other relation between employer and 
employed would be a more wholesome, more human relation, and one 
more conducive to the mutual respect of the two parties for each 
other, than that which obtains to-day between them, not in industry 
alone, but in the household also. 

As to his dislike of the working man being probably “due toa 
kind of contempt for anything less fortunate than himself, a contempt 
which had its counterpart in his former envious antipathy to the more 
fortunate aristocrat””-—why what wild hitting is this? If his con- 
tempt is aroused by “anything less fortunate than himself,” how 
comes it to alight on the working man, and to miss the needy “ black 
coat,” far worse off than the workman, position for position, and 
saddled with the additional burden of paying for the education of the 
workman’s children ? And why “ former envious antipathy,” &e.? The 
‘more fortunate aristocrat’ remains more fortunate, and there seems 
no reason why the envious antipathy of the Tory should have been 
handed on by him to the Radical, who now enjoys the monopoly 
of it. 

But the gem of the indictment is the charge of being “always on 
the side of the strong against the weak.” The strong! the weak! 
O giusto cielo! as the chorus of Italian opera exclaims in moments of 
agitation, with what bitter amusement will these words be read by 
members of the absolutely weakest order in the community! Un- 
organized, disunited, undefined, broken up into a hundred callings, 
divided by a hundred interests, overlapping the petite bourgeoisie at one 
end and the aristocracy at the other, the middle class is the weakest, 
because the least homogeneous class in the country. Our criticin one 
place remarks cheerfully that “the artisans and labourers look like 
doing for the middling folk much as they did for the aristocracy.” 
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Why they did ¢hat thirty years ago. In 1867 the middling folk 
suffered all that the aristocracy suffered in 1832, namely, political 
effacement ; but they are now, and have long been, suffering very much 
more. ‘They are being slowly bled to death. It is upon the middle 
class that the chief burden of all our boon-distributing eleemosynary 
legislation falls. They have seen indirect taxation reduced, and again 
reduced, till the workman has almost ceased to be a contributor to the 
revenue, while their own income-tax, now raised to the height of a 
war impost is not likely, financial authorities coolly tell them, ever 
again to be lowered to a reasonable figure. ‘The monstrous and ever- 
mounting education charge presses heaviest upon them. Their rates 
swell with every fresh experiment in “ameliorating the lot of the 
people.” They are mulcted to enable the London County Council to 
increase the workmen’s income artificially by means of the “ standard 
ate of wage.” 

And the victims of this slow but by no means painless process of 
extinction are powerless to resist it. Elections do not help us ; thereby 
we only exchange one set of operators for another. We do not 
agitate or start a Middle-class Protection League, partly perhaps 
because our foes are of our own or an adjoining household. The 
ambitious noble ready to tax himself to any amount to obtain political 
power lives so to speak next door to us; the pushing capitalist eager 
to buy his way on the same terms through politics to “ honours ”— 
he and the men whose business begins and ends with the party game 
are dwellers under our very roof ; and it is between the upper mill- 
stone of this combination, and the nether millstone of the proletariate 
which they co-operate or compete with each other in bribing, that 
the English middle-class—that class whose strength, welfare, and 
contentment were supposed by obsolete political theorists to be essential 
to the stability of States—is being ground to powder. 

It is among these neglected citizens that the author of “ Tories or 
Opportunists ?” should look for his Tory, if, which I cannot help 
doubting, he really wishes to findhim. He may say that, on my own 
showing, the Tory of this description deserves to be neglected in the 
sense in which a mathematician “ neglects” unimportant fractions. 
Perhaps so; but though his Toryism has ceased to exist as a force, 
it seems rather hard to make him out a consenting party to his own 
undoing, by pretending that it has become extinct even as opinion. 
Extinct it may be on the green benches and among the rival parties 
striving so gallantly to “ put each other off-side” ; but these gentlemen 
may rest assured that wherever there is a middle-class Englishman 
who resents their systematic exploitation of his order, abhors the 
cynical party competition in which it is practised, and revolts at the 
political cant by which they seek to justify it—there a genuine, a 
thorough-going, or if they prefer the expression, a “ fossil’ Tory is 
assuredly to be found. H. D. Tra. 
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“THE author of the now famous volumes on Degeneracy is himself a 
Degenerate ;’’ we have all of us heard, and nearly all of us passed, that 
obvious criticism on Max Nordau. Eccentricity, Suspiciousness of evil, 
Sgotism, Idées Fixes, Obsession by the Thought of Impurity, Lack of 
human sympathy, Confusion of Categories, Unbridled Violence of 
Hatred, Indiscriminate Destructiveness ; he has taught us to recognise 
all these as the stigmata of degeneracy, and we have recognised them 
all in himself. As a result, and following his own method towards 
every contemporary writer, from Tolstoi to Zola, from Ruskin to Ibsen, 
and from Whitman to Rossetti, we may be tempted to destroy Max 
Nordau’s books as pestilent rubbish, and to forget his theories as insane 
ravings. But it is better that Nordau’s absurdities and furies should 
serve rather as a deterrent than an example; that our abhorrence of 
his ways should teach the discrimination and justice of which he is 
incapable ; and, if we wish to be more reasonable than he, that we 
should examine and profit by what reasonableness there may be even 
in him. 

As regards myself, I find that Nordau’s book has inspired me witha 
salutary terror, not merely of Degeneracy (though he is right in teach- 
ing us to be afraid of that), but of the deterioration of the soul’s 
faculties and habits, which is the inevitable result of all intellectual 
injustice. And it is because Nordau himself is so striking an example 
of such deterioration, that I am anxious to discuss the chief facts and 
conclusions of his book, and to suggest certain other facts and conclu- 
sions, which, taken together, may make us appreciate the dangers we 
all run, if not of mental and moral degeneracy, at all events of mental 
and moral debasement. 


I. 


The new school of intellectual and moral pathology, besides assigning 
a physiological reason to a large amount of moral and mental imper- 
fection, has put forward a hypothesis, according to which the immoral 
or idiotic person of mature age and modern times is the equivalent, 
through arrested growth or atavism, of the child or of the normal 
adult of more barbarous periods. This hypothesis is probably very 
crude on the biological plane, but it seems uncommonly correct and 
exceedingly suggestive on the moral one. Spiritual imperfection may 
be due, as I propose showing, to causes other than bodily; and the 


(1) Degeneration, by Max Nordau, 1895. 
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criminal or anti-social person need not resemble in other points either 
a child or a savage. But the pathological psychologists, from 
Maudsley and Moreau to Lombroso and Nordau, have done excellent 
service in pointing out that criminal instincts and anti-social behaviour 
are closely connected with disease, immaturity or barbarism ; and that, 
contrary to the picturesque views of decadent poets and of the readers 
of police reports, there is nothing either refined or heroic, or in fact 
anything save excessively vulgar, in uncleanness and bloodthirstiness. 
It is very good for all of us, especially in our salad days, to learn that 
as regards evil, rarity does not constitute distinction; that perverted 
instincts are universal among gaol-birds and maniacs ; that insensibility 
to the feelings of others is a frequent forerunner of imbecility, and 
excessive egotism a common result of visceral disturbances. Such 
coincidences, even where merely coincidences, are due to a great 
practical truth, which the school of moral pathology has put in the 
clearest light, to wit : that all instincts or forms of instinct detrimental 
to the social good, are, in a sense, deciduous and sterile ; that the 
world is perfectly right in considering weakness of will, unchastity of 
thought and word, egotism and vanity as a contagious danger to the 
community ; that religion and philosophy have been clairvoyant in 
announcing that human liberty can be attained only by controlling 
desire and enlarging sympathy; that, in short, the Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth will be the Kingdom of the Spirit. 

This much has been formulated, made clear through analysis and 
example, by the new science of the soul’s death and disease ; the sober 
works of Maudsley, of Ribot, Richet, and of Janet, the extravagant 
though luminous books of Lombroso, particularly the two volumes of 
Nordau, are full of invaluable practical suggestiveness. Unluckily 
the general usefuiness of the science has been diminished, it seems to 
me, by the tendency of the more sober among mental pathologists to 
limit their observations and theories to cases of thorough-paced mad- 
ness, perversity, imbecility, or criminality ; and the practical lessons 
have been largely neutralised by the eccentric hypothesis of Lombroso 
and Nordau, who have separated spiritual degeneracy from spiritual 
deterioration, and confined it to well-defined categories of individuals. 
For Professor Lombroso, as everyone is aware, has developed into an 
elaborate system the notion of some of the earlier students of mental 
pathology, that special abilities are due to a disturbance of the normal 
psychic balance, and are therefore accompanied by intellectual or moral 
unsoundness ; in other words that talent is a morbid production like 
madness or criminality, accompanied invariably by some of their 
stigmata, and different from either only by the accident of being, on 
the whole, more useful than detrimental to the community. And 
Professor Nordau, while explicitly rejecting Lombroso’s theory of the 
affinity between talent, madness, and criminality, has yet put forward 
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the notion, and illustrated it by endless example and analysis, that 
during the last forty years there has been degeneracy invariably mani- 
fested among literary, artistic, and philosophic workers: while, during 
this period, intellectual and moral health has become the exclusive 
property of men of science and of mediocrities. 

These theories, whether, as with Lombroso, they accept the man of 
talent as a fortunate nuisance ; or, as with Nordau, reject him (when 
a contemporary) as a dangerous attraction, these theories are not 
merely scientifically questionable, but also (and this is what I wish to 
deal with) practically dangerous, because they seem to limit spiritual 
degeneracy to exceptionally inferior or exceptionally superior categories 
of individuals, and to reassure, quite unreasonably, the mediocre mass 
of mankind. According to them the immense majority need never 
take any thought for its psychic healthiness; all it need do is to follow 
its instincts, and either to profit as much (according to Lombroso) or 
to suffer as little (according to Nordau) as it possibly can by the useful 
or noxious peculiarities of degenerates. Such are the practical con- 
clusions derivable from the too exclusive attention given by even the 
soberer mental pathologists to criminals and lunatics ; still more from 
the identification by Lombroso and Nordau, of genius and degeneracy. 

But fortunately these one-sided views, these eccentric hypotheses, 
have been illustrated by an enormous array of facts, and these facts, 
whether brought forward by Lombroso or Nordau, whether exhibited 
in great scientific handbooks like those of Maudsley and Ribot, or 
huddled together in shilling dreadfuls like Ceuiller’s Frontieres de la 
Folie, these facts carry their own suggestion, to wit, that the stigmata 
of spiritual degeneracy are confined neither to criminals, lunatics, nor 
persons of unusual ability; and that the average man, the dull and 
decent Philistine, is equally in danger of becoming an obstacle to 
human improvement, a centre of moral and intellectual deterioration. 

Apart from the suspicion that celebrities may have been assimilated 
to criminals and lunatics, because like them they have become public 
property, and, therefore, the corpus vile for pathological examination 
and demonstration; the study of the facts accumulated by mental 
pathologists, even the facts brought forward to prove the very re- 
verse by Lombroso and Nordau, must suggest very strange thoughts 
to any honest and intelligent, although obscure and respectable, reader. 
The anecdotes snipped out of biographical dictionaries by Lombroso, 
and the analysis of symptoms implacably carried out by Nordau, 
must remind the honest Philistine of other biographical details, of 
other strings of peculiarities, with which he has not become ac- 
quainted in books ; they must become connected and compared in his 
memory with stories, words, gestures, expressions of face, states of 
feeling, which have never fallen, which can never fall, into the hands 
of men of science. Little by little, many things which, on the printed 
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page, expressed in those barbarous technical terms, had affected the 
reader only as so much far-fetched specialism, assume an uncomfort- 
able air of familiarity ; until at last, if he have courage to put two 
and two together, he must be startled, perhaps overcome, by the 
recognition that his neighbours, friends, family, himself, resemble 
Lombroso’s and Nordau’s degenerates in other things than genius. 

I cast no doubts on the existence of thorough-paced degenerates, 
some in prisons, some in asylums, some walking abroad, with or with- 
out talents, and more often without than with ; all scientific evidence 
proves that they are common, and that many of them are hopelessly 
incurable and through and through diseased. But when scientific 
evidence is accumulated in even greater bulk, is put before us irre- 
spective of any special hypothesis like Lombroso’s or Nordau’s, 
and when it is, moreover, brought into relation with our previous 
experience of life and of men, we should learn, I think, that it is 
dangerous to draw a hard and fast line between ourselves and any of 
our fellow creatures, even when we may be obliged, for sheer self- 
defence, to shut some of them up and chastise them. To make such 
a crude distinction does as much harm to us, who account ourselves 
sane, as to these whom we brand and pen up together as degenerate. 
For it not only vitiates our sense of likeness and unlikeness, diminishes 
our sympathy and justice, and wastes all that is sane and profitable, 
even in unsound and noxious creatures; but it makes light of that 
knowledge of our present imperfection, of our possible deterioration 
and possible improvement, which should result from all study of the 
soul and the soul’s diseases and dangers. 


II. 


Degeneracy: I would willingly get rid of this detestable word, 
leave it to mad doctors or criminologists; and, indeed, degeneracy, 
save as a cause, ought to be replaced in our thought by imperfection, 
since that alone is of practical consequence. But, in the study of this 
imperfection, inthe search for its causes, we must come, first and fore- 
most, to something which, for want of a better word, we must needs 
call degeneracy ; to the result, in a minor degree, of processes which 
lead, on a larger scale, to disease, madness, sterility, and death. In 
the continuous and arduous adaptation of mankind to its surroundings, 
there is, apparently, something which stands to the gradual improve- 
ment as the friction of a machine stands to its movements; the machi- 
nery is constantly being repaired, the friction is constantly being 
diminished, but so far it exists, and it still represents, though in ever 
smaller degree, an impediment and a partial destruction. This kind 
of friction is what specialists call degeneracy. It is a form of imper- 
fection; it is the result of imperfection, and it results in imper- 
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fection. We may roughly divide it into two kinds, sociological and 
biological ; the first is left unconsidered by Lombroso and Nordau; 
the second is limited, or apparently limited, to separate categories of 
persons. In this disregard of sociological deterioration, in this limita- 
tion of biological deterioration, lies to my mind the fundamental mis- 
take of both Lombroso and Nordau, a mistake which is rectified by 
the very facts adduced in sppport of their one-sided views. 

The kind of deterioration which I have called sociological may be 
illustrated presently by an analysis of some of Nordau’s own failings, 
their probable cause and their possible results. The other, the biolo- 
gical, by which I mean the deterioration accompanied by physical 
causes or co-results, forms the subject of Nordau’s two volumes, and 
requires, [ think, to be recognised as obtaining, not merely in the 
individuals stigmatised as degenerates, but in the whole of mankind 
of which they are, after all, but a production. 

For the whole of mankind may be partially unsound, although the 
average of mankind may be absolutely sound. The average or abstract 
totality of mankind ‘s probably sound, because the imperfections of 
adaptation, the inability to meet the requirements of life, the hereditary, 
individual, or acquired biological taints are undoubtedly slight in 
most individuals (otherwise the individual, let alone the race, would 
not be there), and because the unsound portion of one individual is 
worked for and protected by the sound portions of other individuals ; 
nay, because in every individual, save the lunatic, the incurable or the 
criminal, the sound qualities supply the deficiencies of the unsound. 
But the individuals composing mankind are probably all, or nearly all, 
imperfect or liable to become imperfect in some detail, infinitesimal, or 
perceptible, of their organism; were this not the case the existence of 
thorough-paced degeneracy, as of downright physical disease, would 
scarcely be conceivable; and the contagion of degeneracy, as well as 
the contagion of disease, would constitute no danger. Why should 
this be? The reason seems to me very simple: So far as we know 
the world’s history or present condition, we cannot be certain of any 
human creature living in circumstances, material or social, to which he 
was, or is, perfectly adjusted ; nay, leading a life which was not, in one 
way or another, too difficult for his organism, what we call, either on 
the bodily or the spiritual plane, unwholesome ; and this imperfection 
of relations between the individual and his mode of existence would 
necessarily prevent his leaving behind him physical or spiritual off- 
spring, human bodies, souls, habits, notions, which were otherwise 
than imperfect also; imperfection dwindling for ever, but present 
always, and always liable to momentary increase. There is probably 
no one who inherits an absolutely flawless bodily constitution, or who 
leads a perfectly healthy bodily life; but the soul is as delicate as 
the body, and the soul’s life as difficult to adjust; nay, the soul’s 
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health has more chances against it, since it depends in the first 
instance on the health of the body. Yet there are very few persons 
who are as thoughtful for their soul and its organs, as for their teeth, 
hair, eyes, lungs, or digestion ; and most of us move recklessly among 
contagions, and submit to strains in the spiritual order, such as few of 
us would expose ourselves to in the bodily. Meanwhile the spiritual 
reacts on the bodily and the bodily on the spiritual. Our thoughts 
and feelings are vitiated by the imperfection of our bodily functions ; 
but this imperfection of our bodily functions is nine times out of ten 
the result of some spiritual imperfection, some lack of forethought, 
self-control, or comprehension in ourselves or our parents. Thus, even 
with regard to material wellbeing, there is no fact more important 
than that of our constant danger of intellectual and moral deteriora- 
tion. 


III, 


It is the chief merit of Nordau’s book that his facts and analyses 
are likely to bring home this danger to the reader, to suggest very 
shrewd personal suspicions and comparisons to everybody. And it is 
the chief fault of Nordau’s book (for who cares for his literary and 
artistic criticisms?) that his mania for limiting degeneracy to the 
second half of the nineteenth century and to the writers, artists and 
non-scientific thinkers thereof, confines the causes of degeneracy to 
merely physiological disturbances, and diverts the attention from what 
I should call sociological causes of deterioration, namely, the undue 
pressure on the individual of social habits, routines, and institutions. 
Such sociological straining and warping of the soul has, of course, 
always existed, and presumably more in the barbarous Past than in 
the only semibarbarous Present. Now, as Professor Nordau wishes 
to persuade us that the spiritual degeneracy of our age is unique and 
unprecedented, he has not only to close his eyes to all the unwhole- 
someness which previous centuries displayed in their literature, or hid 
or half-hid in their religious and social habits; but also to refuse to 
discuss any causes of unwholesomeness which other centuries have 
evidently shared with our own. Since, however, we have fortunately 
no theory to blind us, we may leave Professor Nordau to expatiate on 
the detrimental effects on nineteenth-century nerves of railways and 
newspapers, telegraphs and telephones, large towns and colossal dis- 
coveries, rapid amassing of fortunes and rapid altering of beliefs ; and 
let us look at a few of the totally different sort of causes which must 
always have tended, apart from all physiological degeneracy, to 
deteriorate a certain proportion of individual souls. 

The individual soul, perhaps owing to its dependence on the indi- 
vidual body, is rarely congenitally sound in every part; and, even 


where no rudimentary morbidness can be detected, it is never gifted 
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with the very highest powers of every description; so that it is 
forced, inevitably, to supply its deficiencies from the abundance of 
other individual souls, from that stored-up abundance of all times and 
countries which we call civilisation. Apart from this common fund, 
accumulated by the united efforts of all men, by the special efforts of 
special men, and by the almost mechanical action of the great principle 
of “ Compound for sins you have a mind to by damning those you’re not 
inclined to””—apart from civilisation, there is not much logic, patience, 
self-restraint, gentleness or purity in the isolated individual ; certainly 
not enough to make him endurable, let alone useful. Separate the 
individual, even the individual having no spiritual taint analogous to 
consumption or gout, isolate him from the social surroundings, the 
principles and prejudices, the fortunate compromises due to the rivalry 
of so much barbarism and wrongheadedness, set him opposite some- 
thing quite new, or something about which he may talk or act quite 
freely ; and note the brute’s acts and words! Nay, note the man 
when he has a class or nation to back him; and listen, for instance, to 
the logic, the humane speech of the individual considered as Conser- 
vative, or Socialist, or Protestant, or Catholic, or Atheist! Eyotism, 
megalomania ? Why they are kept down in the normal individual 
only by the tendency to egotism and megalomania of his neighbours ; 
if small children are egotists and megalomaniacs, it is because they 
have been protected, so far, from other children. For the rest, 
egotism and megalomania are perpetually bursting out on all sides, 
Listen to the ordinary, intelligent; educated man, to the superior pro- 
fessional man even, when off his profession. Is not his cocksureness 
about things outside his own walk, his contempt of arts and modes 
of life unlike his own, his interest in his house, his wine, his horse, his 
business, very nearly maniacal? Listen, on the other hand, to 
nations (for nations are unrestrained by shame before each other, and 
consider such restraint as mean-spirited) are they not maniacs? and is 
not the respective national pride ot the Englishman, Frenchman, 
German, Italian, the purest megalomania in guise of patriotism? Is 
not every nation, in its hopes and claims, its boasting and blustering, 
no better than King Picrochole awaiting the Coming of the 
Coqcigrues ¢ 

If, then, classes, professions, nationalities, lose their attributes of 
logic, justice, and gentleness, nay, of crassest good sense, whenever 
they are isolated from other professions, classes, nationalities, or set 
up in mere hostility opposite to them, how much more will not be lost 
by the poor individual, when, by some new or faulty adjustment, he 
is isolated from his fellow individuals, set up as their enemy or their 
leader? ‘These things may be largely inevitable, but they are 
atrociously sad, and we may well stop to consider some instances 
thereof. Has neither Lombroso or Nordau, gliblvy analyzing the 
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degeneracy of men of talent, ever considered what men not of talent 
would become if subjected to years of neglect, injustice, outrage, and 
then, perhaps, to years of most fulsome adulation? For, after all, 
that is what it comes to: a process, not deliberate certainly, and for 
the time being quite inevitable, by which mankind calls forth all the 
worst qualities in those who are its benefactors, fosters their arrogance, 
injustice, violence, and folly ; turns them into fanatics (I had written 
lunaties) who tear and trample everything, and help the world in the 
making of fresh fanatics. Who is most responsible for Wagner’s 
pamphlets, for Zola’s Mes Haines, for all that most degenerate litera- 
ture, the literature of blind self-assertion? Nay, is not the most 
marvellous production since Renaissance humanistic warfare, Whist- 
ler’s Gentle Art of Making Enemies, due to the astonishing criticisms 
of another man of genius, of Ruskin, himself the victim of the 
absurd attacks on Turner and pre-Raphaelitism? Alas, of the ener- 
gies which we poor human beings can so little afford to spare, how 
much do we not, by the fatality of stupidity and injustice, waste in 
the detestable self-assertion and self-defence of genius, in the produc- 
tion of more injustice and exaggeration, itself fruitful of exaggeration 
and injustice ? 

But wrong adjustment between the individual and the mass, need 
not attain the pitch of actual ill-treatment, in order to produce very 
decided deterioration, what Nordau sees as degeneracy, of soul. All 
mental productivity, like all material, tends to encumber us with 
obsolete plant and rubbish. There is no system, no routine, no facili- 
tation to learning or doing any particular thing, which does not become 
more or less of a nuisance, a mechanism for the spoiling of something. 
All trades, professions, administrations—nay, schools of thought—show 
it us daily : a man loses much of his elasticity of mind by such means, 
although that loss is more than compensated, most often, by the stor- 
age of results and the saving of time. But a man, as Emerson says, 
is himself a method ; every individual must pay for the advantage of 
being one. And this becomes the case more and more markedly as 
the man’s method is more complex, more special, more different from 
the method of other men. Asa mere question of time and opportu- 
nity, every special study tends to exclude external influence and cor- 
rection, to diminish the healthy reaction and readjustment of all 
things, that is to say, to make the specialist unconscious of the fine 
proportion between the world and his work, his fellow-men and him- 
self. Nay, all self-expression creates a facility, which easily turns to 
exaggeration, absurdity, self-caricature. Men cannot perceive all 
facts and think all thoughts at once; developing their own ideas, 
those ideas cease to be duly controlled by the thousand million other 
ideas in the universe; one explanation covers everything, one fact 
answers all questions, one kind of physic cures all ills; and we get 
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very near the region of fads and idées fixes. This tendency is very 
much increased by the result of another insufficiency of human nature : 
mankind is extremely limited, as yet, not merely in its power of doing, 
and thinking, but in its power of sympathising. The desire for pro- 
minence, for recognition, very often unjustly refused, pits men against 
each other, while the inability or unwillingness to share material or 
social advantages forces every member of the same profession into 
rivalry with the other: hence a tendency, which pure devotion to 
truth or beauty can overcome only very slowly, a tendency to regard 
one’s own contribution to science or art, as supplanting those of one’s 
predecessors or neighbours; and a consequent loss of the faculty of 
comparing facts and theories, of selecting and correcting, of judging 
attainment impersonally and equitably ; a very notable diminution in 
the efficiency of the individual soul. 

This phenomenon becomes most obvious when it is accentuated by 
that neglect or persecution of which I have spoken as producing and 
reproducing such a fine crop of apparent monomaniacs. The conscious- 
ness of exceptional talents, especially when those talents are unnoticed 
or disputed by others, carries combative natures out of the domain of 
good sense and decorum, the almost automatic good sense and decorum 
of those who are comfortable ; and a man of parts requires to be an 
unusually good keeper of himself, since he soon ceases to be the ward 
of the majority. The sense of being able to do what most others 
cannot, needs to be corrected by an appreciation of what has to be 
done and can be done only by others, such as is very rare as yet in 
our half-grown humanity; when there is no such corrective, the ego 
becomes isolated in his own eyes, and assumes to himself an import- 
ance utterly out of proportion to the reality. Hence suspicion, irre- 
verence, animosity towards others; and that refusal to unite one’s 
thoughts with the thoughts of other men, that refusal of what might 
be called (most literally and worthily) the marriage of true minds, 
which dooms so much of the world’s best talent to sterility. 


IV. 

Sterility ; or at least production of rubbish, of something which is 
not intellectually vital. For we do not sufficiently realise how small 
a share of our spider’s web of thought, embracing and sub-dividing 
the universe, is either really spun by ourselves or spun out of the 
stuff secreted by our own mind; how much the thought of the indi- 
vidual requires to be helped out of a common fund, or to draw from 
a common fund the sound material for its web. Hence in all cases 
where certain kinds of thinking have been sporadic, the thinkers of the 
particular kind must be thrown quite excessively on their own 
resources, and must quickly exhaust them. They will become imper- 
fect because isolated thinkers; and their very imperfection will 
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increase their isolation, by depriving them of an internal standard of 
soundness of thought which might replace the external one. We 
notice this in the middle ages: while the artists, theologians, and 
jurists, the men whose activity is incorporated with that of others, 
keep their heads very securely on their shoulders, and their notions 
in sane reference to existing knowledge, we find outside these intellec- 
tual guilds, as soon as we get to the sporadic thinkers who deal with 
natural science or high philosophy, the eccentricity and pretentiousness 
of quackery. These isolated thinkers—Joachim of Flora, Raymond 
Lulle, Cardan, Paracelsus, are made giddy by their own height above 
others, by the void they feel around them : they get to think themselves 
paragons, possessors of universal knowledge and power, prophets and 
sole spiritual legislators. And in the neglected fields of thought which 
correspond to what natural science and non-theological philosophy 
were in the middle ages, we, too, have our sporadic thinkers, half seers 
aud half nostrum vendors, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi, and others; men 
whose splendid achievements are due to their own genius, while their 
blunders and exaggerations are caused by the stupidity of their 
neighbours. 

It is the same with moral standards as with intellectual ones ; here 
again it is unnecessary to postulate physiological degeneracy as an 
explanation of mischievous theory and theoretically based action, new 
fangled or revived from former days. Every society undoubtedly 
contains a proportion of individuals who are morally less developed 
than the average, particularly than the average ought to be, and in 
whom the imperfection takes the form of indifference or rebellion 
towards the rules of conduct received by the majority. But is there 
not likewise another contingent of morally inferior persons whose 
inferiority, being of the sluggish, passive, as distinguished from the 
impulsive, kind, manifests itself on the contrary in servile acqui- 
escence to the decisions of the majority, in automatic mimicry of the 
majority’s proceedings? And is the one class, which rebels against 
what may be good in our moral and social institutions, really more 
mischievous than the other, which clings heavily to what may be bad ¥ 
For, after all, moral precepts, and particularly the habitual, prac- 
tical, unspoken adaptations thereof, represent the worse as well as the 
better portion of our very mixed mankind. And there are several 
kinds of outlaws; those who are too bad completely to imitate their 
neighbours, those who are too good, and those, again, I am tempted 
to think, who are comparatively free either to conform or not to con- 
form, not from any superiority or inferiority, but from lack of imita- 
tiveness, lack of sense of congruity, partial independence of position, 
or absorbing interest in other matters : a class of apparent sceptics or: 
indifferents, which keeps the others from excess, which often holds: 
the casting vote; and to which most individuals, superior or inferior 
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in their main characteristics, may belong by some isolated habit or 
notion. ‘These three classes of nonconformity may be easily distin- 
quished wherever men and women gather together for the promulga- 
tion of schemes of life, modes of thought, and forms of art, which 
the majority dislikes or despises, from the Théatre Libre to the 
Society for Psychical Research, and from the revivals of ritualists or 
evangelists to the meetings of socialists or anarchists. Looked at 
from the merely intellectual point of view, the meeting of these three 
classes, associated merely by the fact of elimination from a larger 
class, explains why eccentricity, faddism, even positive monomania, 
always forms a fringe to every centre of new and independent 
thought ; even as the fact of individual isolation has explained, I 
think, the fringe of mysticism and fanaticism which surrounds the 
soundest thought of very solitary individual thinkers. As regards 
moral atmosphere and even practical habits, this inevitable herding 
together of outlawed persons, as of outlawed thoughts, whatever the 
reason of this outlawry, explains the chief dangers of all revolu- 
tionary movements, as it explains the main degradations of highly 
independent character. In any sort of revolution the highest and 
the lowest are always thrust together ; the purest patriot and reformer 
is apt to find himself the associate of fanatics and criminals, rick- 
burners and bomb-throwers, for the mere reason that the powers that 
be, finding all disturbance equally distressing, have set their face 
against subversive ideas, as well as against deeds of violence. Nay, 
the community of persecution almost infallibly warps the judgment 
of even the noblest thinker; the awful strain of opposition, the 
lamentable dreariness of isolation, make him come in contact with, 
even lean against, the men and things he resembles least, because 
he is cut off from the men and things which he resembles most. 
And as with men, so with thoughts. The rational contempt for 
creeds and regulations which are foolish and harmful, drags with 
it, in most cases, the irrational contempt for creeds and regulations 
which are wise and useful; we know, all of us who have had free- 
thinking or revolutionary grandfathers and grandmothers, that the 
waywardness and lawlessness of notion of a man like Shelley need not 
have been the result of any biological peculiarity ; and that, if they 
were to any extent deteriorations, they were not necessarily what 
Nordau calls stigmata or degeneracy. Indeed, we need only search 
our own souls for the queer comradeship of outlawed thought; and are 
we not made more lenient towards the vapourings of neo-mystics, the 
egotism and depravity of decadents, the uncleanness of realists, by 
knowing that Professor Nordau would like, if he could, to set up a 
Holy Office and an Index Expurgatorius, and to commit to the 
flames the books, to the maison de santé the bodies, of all the writers 
whom, in the name of an immutable and officially consecrated psyche- 
logical science, he has condemned as degenerate ? 
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V. 

But the great undefinable thing which we call civilisation, culture, 
progresses despite all friction, makes improvement daily greater despite 
drawbacks, diminishes year by year the proportion of evil involved in 
its good. Spiritual degeneracy, deterioration of the man and of his 
thought, is still going on lustily all round, like the physical de- 
generacy of which it is sometimes the result, and sometimes the cause. 
National and class separation, professional routine and limitation, 
social rivalry, isolation of the exceptional individual and consequent 
self-assertion ; herding together of various kinds of nonconformity 
and consequent pollution of the superior eccentric by the inferior ; all 
these maladjustments—these lesser of two evils which are yet evils in 
themselves—are filling the world with damaged thought and feeling 
which beget in its turn feeling and thought more damaged still. 
Despite all this the maladjustments are diminishing, the inevitable 
evils growing less evil. And in one thing particularly, perhaps because 
our commercial society weighs lightly on mere opinion, perhaps also 
(let us hope) because our growing good sense recognises good sense 
wherever it finds it, in one thing may we watch a constant diminution 
of intellectual damage: minimising the particular kind of friction 
called intolerance. 

Cocksureness, infallibility, readiness to defend the universe from 
our private adversaries, is ceasing to be identified with honesty, sin- 
cerity, magnanimity; it is beginning to skulk and mask itself in 
garments of tolerance and reasonable scepticism. The ardour of 
reformation is at length, thank heaven, beginning to turn a little 
upon ourselves, our ideas and associates; or to restrain at least its 
readiness to clear the world of other people’s faults and errors. That 
things are really moving in this direction is proved, I think, by our 
general astonishment at Professor Nordau’s book. His absolute self- 
confidence, his unsuspecting readiness to apply his own standards and 
judge all men and things on his own responsibility, his prophetic 
violence of vituperation and fury of destruction, his outspoken willing- 
ness to undertake the saving of society ; all these are things which 
would scarcely have surprised us in the not very far-off days when 
Ruskin was writing Modern Painters and Karl Marx On Capital; 
they were the accompaniment of the highest philosophic discrimination 
a century ago, as we can verify by re-reading our Voltaire, Rousseau, 
or Diderot. But now, thank heaven again, they surprise us beyond 
measure in a populariser of scientific notions, and even lead to the 
suspicion that Professor Nordau may belong to his own vast tribe of 
degenerates. I do not think, therefore, that unless the world become 
socialistically organized, and the care of men’s souls become once more 
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a matter of state-jobbery, I do not think we need be really alarmed 
at the prospect of a committee of spiritual public safety, examining 
all literature, and art and philosophy, and, by an efficient organiza- 
tion of lay-confraternities, lay-inquisitions, and lay-excommunica- 
tions, sweeping off the face of the earth all heretics guilty of offend- 
ing the ways of Nature or Nordau. People will remember that 
improvement, as well as deterioration, is often found disagreeable and 
dangerous; they will reflect that Nature herself is the greatest of all 
innovators; they may even be morbid enough (in Nordau’s opinion) 
to think with profit on the symbol of the Son of God crucified between 
thieves, while the High Priest and Pilate sit at meat with the very 
best people. So we need waste no more words against the proposed 
new Inquisition. 
ut Professor Nordau’s book, as I have tried to suggest through- 
out these criticisms, should furnish us nevertheless with food for ex- 
ceedingly salutary and needful thought; and this as much through 
its shortcomings as its merits, its practical absurdities as its scientific 
wisdom. 

We are all of us liable to becoming if not deyencrate, then at least 
undesirable: faulty, poor of stuff, and scant of measure in the very 
things we most insist upon; and we all require, in our families, 
friends, neighbours, but first and foremost in ourselves, to keep a 
sharp look-out, to fight against these faultinesses and shortcomings. 
It is difficult to guess whether, in freeing ourselves from the many 
enervations of the confessional, we have or have not lost something 
which made, in other ways, for spiritual health. At any rate no one 
ean deny that indifference to the soul’s hygiene is one of the draw- 
backs of our present accidental, helter-skelter, unintelligent form of 
individualism. No one goes nowadays to the doctor for a spiritual 
diagnosis, and, perhaps, it is better there should be no such doctor to 
go to; but no one even asks his friend to metaphorically feel his 
pulse or look at his tongue, or has a friend to whom either pulse or 
tongue, in the spiritual order, could reveal anything ; nobody knows 
anything about the symptoms of his soul’s health or disease, or sup- 
poses anything to be of the nature of such symptoms. Hence most 
of us—all of us who have received no strong religious bias—prepare to 
go through life on the supposition that we are sound because we are 
we ; what we feel in ourselves we take to be normal; our preferences 
and aversions seem the only possible ones under the circumstances, 
simply and merely because we know of no others and institute no 
comparisons. Meanwhile—and here comes in the great utility of 
books like Nordau’s, including a large proportion of Nordau’s own 
book—it is just as likely as not that we may be developing, in our 
innermost self, tendencies to habits destructive, if not to others 
directly, then indirectly through the impairing of our own physical 
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and spiritual efficiency ; we may be allowing ourselves to become, 
through the pressure of external circumstances, semi-maniacs and 
semi-criminals, where we might, had we known, remained sane and 
harmless. Nay, the general opinion on this subject, so far as there 
is any, tends to consider it safest that we should go on blindly among 
dangers of this sort, and avoid madness by not knowing which way 
madness lies. It is of course possible that the knowledge of danger 
may create panic; that the reading of books like Nordau’s may lead 
to egotistic self-analysis, scared self-diagnosis, and in a measure, per- 
haps, self-suggestion of avoidable peculiarities. But, after all, how 
many of us have not already suffered in ignorance, tortured and 
damaged themselves, as Renan did in his childhood with the notion of 
simony, and Bunyan with the possibility of sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; merely to return, because of our ignorance, to the same bad 
ways we have been torturing ourselves about. Surely it is not merely 
more safe, but in the long run more comfortable, for the spiritual 
valetudinarian to know once for all what he had better do and better 
avoid, what forms of infection he is likely to catch, what kinds of 
strain he is least able to endure, what rules of exercise and diet he 
must observe, what, in the domain of the soul, are, to all men or to 
him individually, tonics or poisons. 

All these possibilities and probabilities are most usefully brought 
before us in Professor Nordau’s analyses of degeneracy in general, 
and even in those criticisms of living authors which, however far- 
fetched and unjust in their particular application, are nevertheless 
correct as accounts of the more subtle and latent forms of spiritual 
disease. On the other hand, Professor Nordau, if we analyse his 
most glaring faults, is a good warning of what we might all come to 
if we did not resist the deteriorating effects of social mechanisms, the 
tendency to produce apparent degeneracy inherent in most of our 
social difficulties and discomforts, and in many of our facilitations 
and advantages. For Professor Nordau is the type of the specialist, 
highly valuable in his own speciality, but acquiring in its exercise a 
faith in his own infallibility, a blindness to all qualities save those 
treated by his own study or required for its prosecution, which allow 
him to approach all other fields without perception of their require- 
ments and his incompetence; the very adaptation of thought to his 
own line preventing his understanding the different thought of 
others. While, to make the typical warning complete, his own rash- 
ness and injustice rousing him against all the thoughtless, unscru- 
pulous combativeness of others, surrounds him with what appears 
a world of imbecility and wickedness, against which he feels justified 
in venting all his own least intelligent brutality. Until, to those who 
‘an resist the contagion of absurdity and injustice, Nordau becomes, 
as I have said, a typical warning, filling one with a holy terror 
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(« Alios age incitatos alios age rabidos”’) of being run away with by 
any idea however excellent, of letting one’s self be fuddled cr made 
uproarious by the very best intellectual wine. 

One word more. The reader will lay down Nordau’s volume, and 
perhaps my criticism thereof, with a vague notion that whatever may 
be the truth about degeneracy, the Philistine (and we are all Philis- 
tines in most of our capacities) is safe, neither dangerous nor in 
danger. Now this, in the name and in the face of all the Philistines 
of creation, is what I desire to protest against. In the first place, as 
I have just remarked, every man and woman is in some things a 
Philistine, born of Philistines and brought up in the air of Philistia. 
In the second place, the Philistine, taken as an individual, is far from 
necessarily wholesome or social, as distinguished from anti-social and 
morbid. His ungenial defects (taking genial in the psychologist’s 
sense as well as the other) are none the less dangerous because they 
are shared by ten thousand others more or less like himself; nor are 
his anti-social ways, his habits of vanity, lust, rapacity, and sloth less 
detrimental because they are confined within the limits of laws and 
customs which he himself has made or levelled up to. He is not a 
degenerate, very likely; but he is an imperfect being, and everyone 
pays for his imperfections. Are religious bigotry, social snobbishness, 
official corruption, industrial grabbingness, tolerated vice, parental 
and conjugal tyranny, due to exceptional degenerate individuals or to 
the normal mass? What if the standard, the norm islow? Nay, 
are not degenerates themselves due to the normal’s wretched in- 
efficiency? Does not the selfishness and shortsightedness of the 
normal mass foster every form of cussedness, exaggeration, fanaticism, 
that is to say, wrong individual attitude, either by its assistance 
or the opposition? Inquire into cases of infraction of social laws : 
have those who infringe them been dealt with wisely? are the laws 
they break (however foolishly and selfishly) unselfish, all-wise laws, 
particularly framed in view to their happiness? In a word, does 
society not produce its own degenerates and criminals, even as the 
body produces its own diseases, or at least fosters them ? 

This is no anti-social tirade; neither anarchy nor egotism is my 
special form of degeneracy. The individual, it seems to me, becomes 
weak and limited in proportion as he is isolated and self-centred. But 
we must not count too much upon the soundness of the majority, nor 
imagine that it is necessarily more complete than the individual. All 
class prejudice, half of what we call national character, is merely 
accumulated and inveterate spiritual degeneracy ; and so far from the 
majority being able, in such matters, to protect the individual, it is 
only the individual, the eccentric, nonconforming, rebellious indivi- 
dual, who can, in the long run, save the majority. We are always, 
and always have been (pace Professor Nordau), surrounded by causes 
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of degeneracy, and perhaps the one we need most guard against now- 
adays is the notion that society can relieve the individual from his 
spiritual difficulties and defend him from his spiritual dangers. Most 
dangers are not the same to all individuals, but bigotry and fanaticism 
are dangers to every individual; and to the community, they are 
greater dangers than morbid peculiarities of a less spreading kind. 
The worst kind of spiritual degeneracy is surely that which is grega- 
rious, and which, for that reason, is unsuspecting of its own existence. 
To combat it we require to hear every one, to allow every variety of 
human being to express itself; we require to compare opinion with 
opinion, to correct bias by bias, to level exaggeration by exaggeration, 
to taste of all that we may select in everything. For the rule of life is 
selection ; not merely of us by nature and fate, but by us of fate and 
nature. Our souls are beset by dangerous tendencies, notions, and 
examples; let every individual, therefore, scrutinise and select among 
the tendencies and notions of others; scrutinise and select more care- 
fully still among the tendencies and notions he may find in himself. 
Against degeneracy of soul there is, after all, but one sweeping 
remedy: the determination to alter continually for the better; the 
determination to become, rather than to remain, absolutely sane. 
Vernon Ler. 








THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
BY A COMPETITOR AND PRIZE WINNER. 


To those who followed closely the preliminaries to the revival of the 
Olympic Meeting, it appeared certain that the games would be a 
disastrous failure. This was not the case, though the nature of the 
success obtained can scarcely have corresponded with the expectations 
of the promoters. 

These games differed from other athletic meetings in one most 
important feature—they did not stand or fall with the excellence of 
their athletics. Their promoters obviously expected that prodigious 
athletic results would be obtained, they expected to see the best 
athletes of the world perform the toilsome journey to Athens to win 
the olive branch of victory. It was apparently forgotten that few 
athletes are classical scholars, and that still fewer have either the time 
or the money to make so long a voyage. Then, too, what we may 
call the international perspective of the committee was at fault. They 
seemed to suppose that the participation of all nations was of equal 
importance to the success of the games. They did not consider, or, if 
they did, they gave no indication of having done so, that every nation 
except England and America is still in an absolutely prehistoric con- 
dition with regard to athletic sports. Unless England and America 
took a large share in the Olympic meeting, it was bound to be an 
athletic failure. In this matter the committee pursued the suicidal 
policy of devoting the greater share of their attention to Continental 
athletes. The original programme and book of rules was printed in 
French. Later on there appeared an edition in German. This, how- 
ever, was disowned as unofficial by a member of the committee to the 
present writer, though as a matter of fact it had been sent to the Cam- 
bridge Athletic Club as an official document. It differed in some not 
unimportant particulars from the French edition. But the really 
notable point is, that no edition of the rules was ever issued in 
English till very shortly before the games, when a private firm pro- 
duced one. This, when we consider the importance of English and 
American athletes to the success of the enterprise, is really an extra- 
ordinary fact. It seems as though in the committee’s eyes true inter- 
nationality in athletics was equivalent to international mediocrity. 

Of all Anglo-Saxon athletes those at present in residence at Oxford 
and Cambridge were the most likely to be able to take part in the 
meeting. The Easter Vacation was exactly suited for a visit to Athens, 
and the English University man would, of all men, require the least 
pressure to induce him to pay a visit to Greece. What was done to 
persuade Oxford and Cambridge men to compete in the Olympic 
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Games? Practically nothing. Two Englishmen represented Eng- 
land on the international committee, but neither of them had any 
present connection with the Universities. An obscure notice, indeed, 
was posted up in Oxford and a paragraph inserted in an unimportant 
Oxford journal, but it was not till March, so far as can be ascertained, 
that any direct appeal was made to the Presidents of the University 
Athletic Clubs. Even then the inducements and persuasion directed 
to them were of the mildest nature. It is, therefore, unjust to blame 
English athletes in general and University athletes in particular for 
not having taken part in greater numbers in these games. When an 
athletic meeting is scarcely advertised at all, and when an invitation 
to competitors from a certain district is markedly omitted, it is only 
fair that they should conclude, firstly, that the meeting is unimpor- 
tant, and, secondly, that their presence at it is not desired. Of the 
method in which the committee dealt with the athletes of America, 
we are not in a position to speak. The manner in which American 
athletics are organized, and the system by which athletic teams form 
part of great social clubs enabled a fully equipped team of American 
athletes to visit Athens. The Boston Athletic Club furnished the 
greater portion of the team, and there were also two or three excellent 
athletes from Princeton College. We may venture to say, however, 
that the effort which this American team made to come to Athens, 
was not due to any overwhelming persuasion on the part of the inter- 
national committee, but to the natural enterprise of the American 
people and to the peculiarly perfect method in which athletics are 
organized in the United States. 

English athletes, seemingly, waited to be invited to go to Athens 
and consequently never went. ‘Those, who did go, did not go as repre- 
sentatives of any club, but, for the most part, as private pleasure-seekers. 
They won the 800 and 1,500 metre races, the single-handed weight- 
lifting, the single and double lawn tennis, a victory in povowy, and 
a second place in several events. Their total number was six, of 
whom one was resident in Athens. The bulk of the competitors was, 
therefore, Greek and Continental, and it may be safely asserted that 
their performances were not of the highest class. In fact, wherever 
an Anglo-Saxon appeared as a competitor, he defeated his foreign 
opponents in practically every case. The French, who, we fear, were 
largely responsible for the mismanagement of the international 
arrangements, sent several athletes, who were lamentably unsuccess- 
ful. In the 800 metres race Lermusiaux, the only even passable 
runner among them, contrived to win a heat in very poor time, 
but none of their other runners did anything. Their successes 
were confined to bicycling and fencing, the latter a form of sport 
in which they have long excelled, the former a kind of exercise, by 
many scarcely admitted to the domain of sport, in which they are 
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rapidly conquering a kingdom. The French, in fact, have not pro- 
gressed so fast in the cultivation of athletics as other Continental 
nations, who have adopted the practice of them. The reason is 
somewhat hard to discover, but is probably to be found in a certain 
impatience and lack of necessary physique. 

The Germans wisely confined themselves for the most part to 
those gymnastic exercises in which they are so extraordinarily pro- 
ficient. Three of their party competed in other forms of sport; of 
these Hofmann of Giessen was a good second in the 100 metres, 
while Schumann, a little, elderly man, seemed to compete in every 
event. On the strength of this we have seen him termed “ the best 
all-round athlete at the games,” but, in reality, he would have served 
his reputation better, had he refrained from exhibiting himself in 
many of the events in which he competed. His victory in the 
wrestling, however, was gained by sheer pluck and presence of mind, 
and his gymnastic performances were excellent. 

Here we may notice incidentally another fault in the organization 
of the meeting. This arose from an incorrect idea of the relative 
importance of ‘different branches of athletics.’ It may be replied 
that, if an event is once admitted into the programme of the games, 
it should be treated as on an equality with all the other events. We 
do not agree with this view. The climax was perhaps reached in 
connection with the vaulting horse. There were two olive branches, 
medals and diplomas granted for this exercise, one for leaping the 
horse, the other for manceuvring upon a horse with pommels. The 
exercises performed in the first of these divisions seemed to the 
athletic and ungymnastie eye to be puerile, and those in the second 
division little less so. One would at least have expected to see some 
fine running vaulting from a springboard, as in English gymnasiums. 
Yet the winners received the same olive branch as the winner of the 100 
metres; even the seconds in these absurd gyrations gained the 
same laurel branch as the second in the Hurdles. They were pro- 
claimed Olympian victors, they returned to their native Germany and 
Switzerland with a halo of glory, while the second in the 1,500 
metres, for instance, a fine runner though quite untrained, had to 
recross the Atlantic bearing with him the consciousness of merit alone. 
Of course there can be no graduation of prizes for single events; a 
winner is a winner, however unimportant be the feat which he has 
accomplished. But we would suggest that at the next meeting 
several of these gymnastic and other events should be combined, and 
a prize awarded for an aggregate of marks. An Olympic wreath is 
far too precious a thing to be squandered on good form in hopping 
over a horse or swarming up a rope. 

The Germans displayed magnificent style in their squad exercises 
in the horizontal and parallel bars. In the former case they won 
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without contest ; indeed opposition would have been hopeless. In the 
latter set of exercises, they were opposed by two Greek teams, which 
performed what may be described as kindergarten evolutions, in 
perfect time. It seemed to us that any ordinary body of men could 
have done as well with two days’ practice. The Germans, on the 
other hand, performed difficult exercises in beautiful style, but 
naturally with a few mistakes. They were at once awarded the 
prize. The Greek public then, perhaps on this one occasion only, forgot 
its good manners, and displayed its ignorance of gymnastics, by greet- 
ing the decision with yells of “ agua.” 

The Hungarians were the only nation, except the Americans, which 
attempted to send an all-round team. They certainly possess the art 
of self-advertisement to a very high degree. They and their blue 
and white ribbons seemed to be ubiquitous; if one did not meet them 
driving in a cab with the Hungarian flag at the mast-head, one found 
them blocking the traffic in a compact line stretched across the te 
de Stade. In company with the Philharmonic Society of Corey 
they laid a solemn wreath at the foot of M. Averoff’s statue on the 
Sunday before the games. Unfortunately their athletic performances 
did not justify their conspicuousness, scarcely indeed their visit. 
They won one or two second places in the heats, and one of them 
finished fourth in the Marathon Race, but, as a matter of fact, their 
only good performer was a swimmer, who seemed to be really first- 
class. Wonderful tales had been told of their high jumper, but he 
did not appear. It is noticeable, by the way, that the German 
high jumper stood at attention for half a minute after each jump, 
apparently supposing that it was more important to appear to be 
undisturbed after a jump than to clear a respectable height. 

We have not yet described the doings of the English athletes. 
Mr. Flack, an Australian member of the London Athletic Club, 
carried off the 800 and 1,500 metre races without any difficulty. He 
runs with the most perfect ease, and with a stride of superlative 
length; indeed the Greek journals described his lower limbs as 
“superhuman.” Mr. Goulding, of Gloucester, was undoubtedly 
a better hurdler than the American who beat him. His defeat was 
due partly to the fact that the race was run upon cinders, in the 
American style, to which he was unaccustomed, and partly to a mis- 
take at the start, which lost him at least two yards. He was only 
beaten by a foot. Mr. Elliott won the single-handed weight-lifting 
without trouble, but in the double-handed lift he was defeated by an 
extraordinarily good performer, Jensen, of Denmark. Mr. Gmelin, of 
Oxford, entered at the last moment for the 400 metres, and gained 
second place. In the bicycle race from Marathon we were represented 
by a servant of the British Embassy at Athens. It seems that he 
would have won had not he collided with a fellow-servant who was 
accompanying him. A Greek then proved the victor. We are sorry 
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to have to record that it was previously attempted to exclude these 
two Englishmen from amateur games at Athens on the ground that 
they were servants, though no one could cast the slightest slur upon 
their amateurism. This was the more discreditable in the light of their 
success when they were finally admitted. Mr. Boland, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who happened to be in Athens as a visitor, purchased 
all requisites on the spot, and was victorious in the single, and, in 
company with a German, in the double lawn-tennis. 

The record of the doings of the American team is practically an 
account of victory unrelieved by defeat. They were, as they should 
have been, invincible. Not only did they win almost every event 
for which they entered, but they also succeeded in gaining second, 
and sometimes both second and third places in addition. Mr. Garrett, 
of Princetown, won the Dise and the Weight ; Mr. Burke, of Boston, 
the 100 and 400 metres; Mr. Clark, of Harvard, the high and long 
jumps. Mr. Hoyt, of Harvard, the pole-jump, Mr. Curtis, of Boston, 
the Hurdles, and Mr. Connolly, of Suffolk, the triple jump. In 
the pole-jump and 1,500 metres they gained second place, and 
in the high and long jumps both second and third places. It 
must be remembered that the team was formed solely to compete in 
track and field athletics, though one member entered for the swimming, 
in which he was not successful. T'wo Americans at large, the brothers 
Paine, accomplished striking performances in the revolver shooting, 
winning two events with scores of 442 in each as against scores of only 
205 and 285 made by a Greek and a Dane. 

The other foreign countries sent few athletes of note. A Swiss, 
resident in Greece, was victorious on the vaulting horse with pommels, 
an Austrian won the 500 metres swimming race, and a Dane the two- 
handed lifting of weights. The only Italian competitor, who walked 
from Milan to Athens, in order, as he supposed, to get himself into 
proper training, was disqualified on his arrival. 

It now remains for us to discuss the most interesting point of 
all—the form shown by the Greeks themselves. It seems to be an 
undoubted fact that, except for the throwing of a primitive discus, 
a primitive hop, step and jump, and a modicum of lawn-tennis, 
athletics were absolutely unknown to the Greeks till two years ago. 
Then the nation was seized with a remarkable fit of athleticism. 
A number of clubs were started, and athletics have been pursued 
with unabated vigour ever since. At the present moment one sees 
athletics being practised almost at every street corner. Sometimes 
one discovers infants putting a rude weight, some six times too heavy 
for them; at other times one finds every man and boy in a quarter of 
the town long-jumping, with a policeman and a soldier to keep the 
course clear. And there seems to be every likelihood that the 
enthusiasm will continue. The result so far has been that the Greeks 
have obtained a very notable degree of success, considering the short- 
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ness of their training. This is the more remarkable if we consider the 
disadvantages against which they have had to contend. Their 
physical gifts do not favour athletics, their disposition is on the whole 
opposed to active exercise, and their climate renders violent exertion 
difficult. The great danger is lest they may be led to suppose that 
they are already a great athletic nation, and do not any longer need 
elaborate training. It might be thought that their defeats in the 
Stadium would have persuaded them that they are not yet far 
advanced in athletic skill, but popular enthusiam is never logical. 
Their journalists tend to encourage any nascent feeling of conceit 
which they may possess. They would not admit for a moment that a 
Greek over middle height is an exception, that Greeks are usually 
short and slightly corpulent in figure, and that they perhaps require 
more training than most nations to induce in them an athletic habit. 
In fact it is a commonplace for them to compare a well-built Greek 
to the Hermes of Praxiteles. No modern Greek could possibly 
resemble Praxiteles’ Hermes in the least. 

We must give Greece full credit for what she has already accom- 
plished in athletics, but it would be fatal to forget to qualify our 
admission by remembering that her progress is only great in com- 
parison to the shortness of the time which it has occupied. To deal 
with their performances in detail—they won undoubted victories in 
the rings and rope-climbing, in which their champions easily distanced 
their rivals, and in the weight putting Gouskos made a very good 
appearance. It was interesting to see how his style improved during the 
competition, owing to his careful imitation of his American rival. 
The latter only won by an inch, but was putting two or three feet 
below his proper form. This was due to the size of the square, which 
had sides of two metres, and therefore corresponded with no known 
rules, The blunder was the more remarkable as this event purported 
to be held under English rules. 

In the Disc-throwing the Greeks were beaten, contrary to all 
expectation, by Mr. Garrett, of Princeton. It is true that he only won 
by a few inches, but it is not true that he was not the best dise-thrower 
in the contest. The Greeks had practised with the disc for a considerable 
time, and indeed it is an ancestral sport of theirs. The American, 
whether he had practised with anything resembling a dise before or 
not, undoubtedly had never seen a disc like that with which he threw 
till the morning of the contest. What, then, is the explanation ? 
Simply this—the best of the Greek throwers was not really good at 
all. 95 feet is an absurdly short distance to throw a flat missile of 
under four and a half pounds. Had English or American athletes 
practised the sport, the record would have been nearer 130 feet than 
95 feet. The American won simply because he was accustomed to the 
throwing of weights, and knew how to bring his strength and weight 
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to bear on the missile. The Greek had brought the knack of throwing 
to greater perfection, but one could see that he did not know how to 
apply any large portion of his strength to the throw. 

We now come to the great glory of the Greeks—the victory in the 
Marathon Race. This event was reckoned the chief feature of the 
meeting, and in many ways it deserved its position. It possessed 
greater historical interest than than any other of the competitions, and 
was, no doubt, also the greatest criterion of endurance. The race was 
won by a Greek, who had hitherto no reputation. The second was a 
Greek, who had already won one of the trial races. It certainly 
seemed to the impartial spectator that the winner was nothing of a 
runner. He arrived in the Stadium with a stride of a foot or so, but 
apparently not much exhausted. The second man arrived in excellent 
style, seven minutes behind him. We can only explain the fact by 
supposing that the winner succeeded by monumental perseverance at 
a moderate speed, though, strangely enough, his time for the distance 
was really first-rate. It must be remembered, however, in comparing 
his time with the track-record, that a road course is very favourable 
to fast times—the remarkable. performances recorded in the Eton 
Mile are sufficient proof of this. Now we do not wish to minimise 
the Greek victory, but only seek to regard it fairly. A statement was 
made in a daily journal not long since, by one who writes in true 
Greek style under the initials “J. G.,” that “the well-trained English 
and American athletes had been defeated by the Greeks who had had no 
real training.” This is an absurd misrepresentation. Does “J. G.” 
really suppose that the English system of training cannot render a 
man capable of finishing in a race of twenty-five miles along a road, 
but that that feat is reserved for the heaven-gifted and nature-nursed 
Greek athlete? As a matter of fact, the Englishman arrived in 
Athens ten days, the American five days before the race. Neither of 
them did anything which could possibly be termed regular training 
during their stay, neither of them had even seen the course till they 
drove to Marathon the night before the race, and certainly neither of 
them had ever run over it. Their lack of training was shown in the 
fact that the Englishman ran in splendid form till six kilometres from 
home, when he broke down entirely; the American had given up a 
little earlier. The Greeks, on the other hand, had practised over the 
course for months, and had all been engaged in trial-races over the 
distance. Every cross-country runner must know the inestimable 
value of such experience. Let, then, the Greeks have every credit for 
their diligence in training, and the excellent form which they showed, 
but let them not be led by irresponsible journalists to claim a measure 
of credit which is not due to them. The honour they have gained by 
the progress made in so short a time is great enough to enable them 
to dispense with false claims to distinction. 
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Our criticism of the athletic performances from a national stand- 
point has already shown in part that they did not reach a very high 
standard. The 800 metres race, for instance, equivalent to five and a 
half yards less than half a mile, was only accomplished in two minutes 
eleven seconds. The 1,500 metres, one hundred and twenty and a 
half yards less than a mile, occupied four minutes thirty-three and 
one-fifth seconds. We should have expected a half-mile in an inter- 
national meeting to have been run at least well within the two min- 
utes, and 800 metres, therefore, in four-fifths of a second or so less. 
1,500 metres ought not to have occupied more than four minutes eight 
seconds. ‘The 400 metres (437 yards) occupied fifty-four and one- 
fifth seconds—a moderately good time would have been fifty-one 
seconds. But in the times made in the longer races, two considera- 
tions have to be taken into account, one of which applies also to 
the shorter races. In the first place, the track was not in a satis- 
factory condition. The English ground-man, who was responsible 
for it, naturally found it difficult to obtain the necessary materials in 
Athens, and, as a result, the track was not laid down sufficiently long 
before the meeting to enable it to be brought to proper perfection. 
Even after it was completed difficulties still had to be faced, especially 
the insufficiency of the water supply. At the time of the games, 
therefore, the track seemed to be over-hard underneath, while it was 
loose and treacherous on the surface. The ground man is not to be 
blamed at all for this; his energy and devotion did all that it was 
possible to do for the success of the meeting. In the second place, 
the shape of the track rendered fast times impossible. In ancient 
times, when the two limbs of the track were practically parallel, and 
the runners had to turn round a sharp corner at either end, fast 
running must have been even more difficult. Lven in the present 
Stadium, where the track has been laid out in a more gradual ellipse, 
we calculated that the runners lost two seconds in every round, owing 
to the turns, in the two longest races, and three seconds in the 400 
metre race. ‘Thus we must make an allowance of four seconds in the 
800 metres, and eight seconds in the fifteen hundred. The three 
seconds in the 400 metres is not at all an excessive allowance. The 
runners literally seemed to come to a standstill as compared with 
their previous pace, when they arrived at the bends. The record of 
twelve seconds for 100 metres (109-3 yards) was only average. Mr. 
Burke, who has competed against us with great success in America, 
could do much better under more favourable conditions. A fortnight’s 
travelling does not produce a good state of training. The 110 metres 
(1201 yards) Hurdle Race took considerably longer than one would 
have expected, judging from the excellence of the competitors; the 
result may have been due in some measure to the unusual arrange- 
ment of the hurdles. 
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The results obtained in the disc-throwing and weight-putting we 
have already criticized sufficiently. The jumping was the most 
satisfactory portion of the athletics. The triple jump is not customary 
in England, but to the unaccustomed eye Mr. Connolly’s performance 
seemed as good as it could be. For the pole-jump America had sent 
over two of her best performers, and the height cleared, 10 ft. 92 in., 
does not compare unfavourably with the record of 11 ft. 5 in. 
for this style of vaulting (without climbing). Mr. Clark, of 
Harvard, performed splendidly both in the high and long jumps; 
in the former he cleared 5 ft. 11} in., 6 inches more than his oppo- 
nents, in the latter 20 ft. 92 in. The latter performance is not 
remarkably good on the face of it, but Mr. Clark in reality jumped a 
great deal further. Unfortunately the committee were under an 
extraordinary delusion, which is not unknown in England, as to the 
manner in which a long jump should be judged. They attempted 
to decide after each jump, whether the competitor’s toe had projected 
over the take-off board, and consequently disqualified Mr. Clark’s best 
jumps. Everyone ought to know that the only criterion of a com- 
petitor having passed the board is failure in his jump. No one who 
passes the board can make a good jump. Even if it were possible, 
which it is not, to judge whether half an inch of his toe projects 
beyond the board, it stands to reason that he has taken fairly off the 
board, if his jump succeeds; and therefore it should be allowed. 
The result of this absurd judging was that the American competitors 
were forced for safety to jump from six inches or even a foot behind 
the line. 

We may now turn from the athletic results of the games to the 
organization, and first to the organization of the athletics themselves, 
It was only to be expected from the inexperience of the committee 
that mistakes would be made. Mistakes were made, but they were 
not very serious. The greatest uncertainty was always allowed to 
prevail as to the events which would take place on any particular day, 
and as to the order in which they would take place. Competitors had, 
as a rule, to rely upon the slippery authority of the Greek newspapers. 
Again, the committee had a firm belief in the inspired character of its 
own programmes. It desired them to be regarded as absolutely un- 
alterable, and, when any impossible arrangement which they had 
made was pointed out to them, they required unlimited persuasion 
before they could be induced to alter it. For instance, the 800 and 
1,500 metre races were to have been run in heats (the former was 
actually so run, though there were only nine competitors), and the 
finals of both were fixed for the same day as the final of the Marathon 
Race. An Englishman was engaged in all three races, won two of 
them, and made a bold bid for victory in the third. It is needless to 
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say that, had the committee been allowed to persevere, he would pro- 
bably only have been able to run in one. 

Much time was wasted in the drawing of places for heats and other 
purposes. The competitors were expected to attend at the general 
office for an unlimited period over and over again. ‘Time is of little 
value in Greece. There was considerable delay between the various 
competitions in the Stadium, and in the course of the competitions 
themselves. This was due, to some extent, to the distance of the 
dressing-rooms from the arena, fully 200 yards, and to the lack of 
accommodation for competitors in the arena itself. The high and 
pole-jumps commenced at ridiculously low heights, and became in- 
expressibly tedious. The latter, indeed, lasted no less than an hour 
and three-quarters. 

All these were, after all, minor blemishes, which were inseparable 
from the holding of a colossal meeting like the Olympic games in a 
hitherto unathletic country. Some of the confusion arose from the 
co-existence of two committees, the Greek organizing committee and 
the international athletic committee. The fornier had general super- 
intendence before and during the games, the latter was confined to 
safeguarding the interests of the athletes of each nationality, and to 
judging the contests. It was inevitable that the two committees 
should clash now and then and interfere with one another’s arrange- 
ments, but such collisions were infrequent. The English and Ameri- 
can competitors owe a great debt to Messrs. Finnis and Wheeler, 
their representatives on the committee, for the admirable way in 
which they protected their interests when it was necessary. 

But we are anxious to admit that the Greek organizers dealt with 
foreign athletes throughout in the most sportsmanlike way. Excep- 
tions were very few, though in one instance we cannot but maintain 
that the right course was not pursued. <A trial race had been held 
to select the Greeks who should compete in the race from Marathon. 
The race was run and the team selected. Entries for the Olympic 
Games closed, for Greeks, a fortnight before their commencement. A 
few days only before the games the Greek authorities seem to have 
become alarmed at the prospect of foreign competition in the Marathon 
Race, and especially at the fame of Mr. Flack, and, like Nicias before 
the last sea-fight at Syracuse, thought that perhaps they had not yet 
done all that was possible. They held another trial race, selected a 
second team, which included the ultimate winner, and made a 
post-entry of it. We fail to see how this proceeding can possibly 
be justified. Such an action as this, however, was quite exceptional ; 
as a rule, the treatment of foreign competitors by the Greek committee 
and the Greek people was extraordinarily liberal. 

While the organization of the actual athletics was, with the above- 
mentioned exceptions, wonderful under the circumstances, the organi- 
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zation of the meeting generally seemed to us to be very nearly perfect, 
and in connection’ with the organization as a whole, we should not 
omit to mention the untiring efforts of the three eldest Princes, whose 
absolute devotion—for we can call it nothing less—was of supreme 
importance to the general result. The Stadium holds something over 
sixty thousand spectators and on two occasions it was full to the 
uttermost corner. Yet we never observed any confusion or disagree- 
able incidents of any kind. There is no doubt that the Greeks are a 
patient people and allow themselves to be organized. The committee 
were fortunate in not having to deal with a north-country football 
crowd. The Stadium was divided into blocks and tickets were obtain- 
able for a particular block. Within that block no definite seats were 
reserved, and consequently to obtain a good seat in one’s block it was 
necessary to arrive in the Stadium at a very early hour. But, inas- 
much as the Athenian public, like the visitors at Bayreuth, lived for 
nothing but the games so long as they lasted, this expenditure of 
time was no great disadvantage. Perhaps, however, it may be per- 
missible to suggest that on the next occasion the tickets for a parti- 
cular day should be on sale a little earlier, and also that it would 
bring the games more into touch with ancient custom if the upper 
portion of the seats at least were not charged for. 

The behaviour of the crowd under very trying circumstances was 
most exemplary. The Greeks suffered one disappointment after 
another. Yet even when they lost the Disc, they showed no vigorous 
signs of disapproval. This may have been partly due to their tem- 
perament, which is not in the least emotional, but must also be 
attributed to a great extent to gentlemanly feeling. A still greater 
trial of their patience came when the Greek’s number was hoisted by 
accident as winner in putting the weight, soon to be replaced by that 
of the American. 

jut as the public seemed disinclined for vigorous expressions of 
disapproval, so it also was incapable of expressing very great enthu- 
siam. Much has been written in the papers about the tremendous 
scene at the conclusion of the race from Marathon. The coup doeil 
indeed was surpassingly fine, but the outward expression of emotion 
really amounted to very little. It seemed to us that the five thousand 
people who were present at the conclusion of the Oxford and Yale 
sports in 1894, displayed, proportionately, much more outward enthu- 
siasm than the one hundred and twenty thousand people who witnessed 
the termination of the Marathon race in 1896. Yet the whole scene 
can never be effaced from one’s memory. 

It was expected in Athens that swarms of foreign visitors would 
grace the games with their presence. The committee appointed 
Messrs. Cook their agents for foreign parts, and apparently thought 
that this alone was sufficient to ensure an enormous concourse of 
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foreigners. This turned out to be a very unfortunate mode of pro- 
cedure. The price at which the agents advertised rooms in Athens 
was so preposterous, that many persons, who intended to visit Athens 
at the season of the games, abstained from going. We can vouch 
to having found several parties in Italy, who were intentionally 
delaying their visit to Athens till after the termination of the games. 
The audience, then, in the Stadium was almost exclusively composed 
of Greeks. ‘The newspapers, both in Greece and England, continued, 
even after the end of the meeting, to estimate the number of foreigners 
present at twenty thousand. As a matter of fact, there can be no 
doubt that one thousand would be a large estimate. Foreigners may 
have won the greater part of the events, the sports may have been 
veritably international, but the body of spectators was not inter- 
national at all. If “ Olympic” in the modern sense means “ inter- 
national,” this audience was not an Olympic audience. The fact 
cannot be denied, the reason is not far to seek. The organization 
which failed to attract foreign competitors also failed to attract 
foreign spectators. The so-called agents of the committee only pro- 
vided information if applied to, and even then the intelligence given 
was very meagre. If one wrote to the central committee one was 
liable to be told that all information could be obtained by subscribing 
a considerable sum to the journal of the committee. Apparently the 
committee did not think it its duty or its advantage to supply in- 
formation without immediate reward. The lack of foreign attendance 
at these games was peculiarly unfortunate because it may prevent 
their success from becoming duly spread abroad, and so may stand in 
the way of a favourable issue on the next occasion. 

We have called the games successful, but it may be thought that 
our comments hitherto point rather to failure than to success. What 
then was the peculiar triumph of these games? The triumph which 
was inseparably connected with them, the triumph of sentiment, of 
association, of distinction, of unique splendour. 

The Stadium was till very recently a scene of desolation. It be- 
came the property of the King ; he, assisted by German advice, com- 
menced the task of revealing its ancient glories. Much had been done 
towards restoring its original features, when the notion of an inter- 
national athletic assembly was first suggested. An international 
committee was formed in Paris, mainly under the patronage of 
Frenchmen, and the international games were decided upon. It was 
then that M. Bikélas, the leader of modern Greek literature, suggested 
Greece as the scene of the first meeting. Olympia was out of the 
question as the place of contest, and all eyes were turned upon the 
Stadium at Athens. It was found that the configuration of the 
ground permitted the restoration of the edifice to something of its 
ancient magnificence with no very great expenditure. At this moment 
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patriotism, as it has so often done in the history of modern Greece, 
came to the assistance of the nation. M. Averoff, of Alexandria, pro- 
fessed his readiness to bear the cost of the restoration, and even, like 
a second Herodes Atticus, to restore the whole building in Pentelic 
marble. The genius of M. Metaxas, the architect, carried the work 
to a temporary termination. The Stadium is not yet completed in 
marble ; that task is already being performed and will be ended by 
the next Olympiad ; but the whole stands even now in all essentials 
the same as in the third century of our era. Twice was the vast 
arena filled to the uttermost with its sixty thousand eager watchers, 
twice the expectant throng completely hid M. Averoff’s marble and 
its wooden substitute from the eye. On one side of this vast area 
rises a peaked hill, gently sloping at the angle of the seats; on this 
was packed an even denser mass, numbering perhaps some twenty 
thousand. All round the upper rim of the Stadium another crowd 
was closely pressed, resting at the extreme ends of the line, where 
the Stadium projected from its guardian hills, upon a narrow ledge 
backed by a sheer fall of forty feet or more. Before the broad 
entrance, on the level road without, was another crowd, eager as 
the others, but entirely shut out from any view of the contests; 
it extended for fifty yards in either direction from the barrier and 
may be estimated also at twenty thousand. 

On every day of the meeting the crowd present was enormous, but 
the two central moments were the conclusion of the Marathon Race 
and the presentation of the prizes. Then every available inch of 
space was occupied. The onlooker could think of nothing but that he 
had before him a serried throng of humanity, greater than any that 
had been marshalled before man’s sight hitherto. The competitor, as 
he hurried through the gloom of the ancient tunnel, the Crypte, 
which led from his quarters on the hill behind to the arena, if he 
possessed a particle of imagination, felt himself now to be a Phayllus 
or a Phidippides, about to accomplish feats to excite the amaze- 
ment, and arouse the suspicions, of all future times, now a martyr 
of the early Christian ages, whom a lion or a bear awaited where 
the gloom gave way to the sunlight. The spectator, on the one 
side, gazed towards the temple of Zeus Olympius and the Museum 
Hill, and further to the north, where the Acropolis shut off the 
Sacred Way, on the other side he looked towards Marathon and 
upon so much of Lycabettus as the committee’s great panorama of 
lath and plaster permitted him. [Behind all rose crimson-tinted 
Hymettus, and, beyond it, purple Pentelicus smiled upon its off- 
spring. Over all was the friendly sun and the “delicate” air. 
Such was the scene, unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Who, who 
was present there, does not wish that he may once again be per- 
mitted to behold it? After the ode had been recited and the 
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olive-branches presented, everyone’s first desire must have been for 
a repetition of the whole. The feeling of absolute entrancement 
with the beauty of the sight, the rapture of sensation, and the joy 
of recollection, which overmastered all who shared in this spectacle, 
found vent in ardent wishes that the Olympian games should be re- 
served to dignify Athens and to be glorified by her glory. No 
one, while under the glamour of the moment, could have ventured 
to oppose this suggested reservation, and even now, when the 
splendour has somewhat faded from the mind, it is difficult to criti- 
cize this impulsive proposal. Yet it has great practical difficulties 
to face. In the first place, it would have to meet French opposition 
of the most forcible kind. The French regard themselves as the 
nursing-fathers of the first Olympic Games. They consider the 
permission granted to Greece to hold the first meeting at Athens as 
a special favour, which is bound up inseparably with the stipulation 
that the next Olympic Games shall be held in Paris in 1900. It 
seems likely that Greek enthusiasm, aided by considerations of senti- 
ment and propriety, might under ordinary circumstances carry the 
day against French contentions. The Greeks would be supported 
by the whole body of scholars and lovers of antiquity and by most 
educated athletes. Unfortunately the French have a most powerful 
ally to support their claims—their great Exhibition. Even supposing 
that the Greek arguments prevailed, we cannot doubt that Paris 
would hold a rival international meeting. In that case we much fear 
that Paris and modern display, within a moderate distance of Central 
Surope, would prevail against Athens and the soberness of antiquity 
in the remoter East. The opposition between the claims of 
utility and of taste and sentiment in this matter seems to be irre- 
concilable : on the one side we have the probability of a truly 
representative international meeting, conducted on purely modern 
lines, in a modern arena unconnected with the memories and 
glories of the age which has provided models of grace and strength 
for all time, on the other we find the possibility of non-representa- 
tive competitions, held in a spot which, with every beauty of form 
and position, is connected undyingly with all the magnificence of that 
golden age of athletics, whose ideals it should be the object of these 
international gatherings to promote. The opposition is so sharp 
that it would be fair to describe it by asserting that these games, 
if held at Athens, would be Olympic but, we fear, not interna- 
tional; if held elsewhere than at Athens, international but not 
Olympic. 
G. S. Ropertson. 
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“Whar went ye out for to see?” is a question which might not 
inaptly be addressed to the crowds who throng, every recurring 
May, up the staircase at Burlington House. “ Private view day,” 
indeed, whether there or at the New Gallery, is almost admittedly 
a social function—an occasion for putting in an appearance, meeting 
friends, and (on the part of one half of the company) displaying 
and criticizing costumes; the latter point being emphasized at the 
Academy by the presence of fair reporters stationed at the entrance 
with note-books, to record the particulars of the most ravishing 
toilettes. As far as one can overhear, art criticism on the occasion 
seems to be summed up in the remark, bandied about year after year 
with complacent superiority—“ Don’t you think it is a very poor 
Academy ?” 

The glory of “ private view ” over, the New Gallery lapses into 
comparative seclusion—it is not one of the shows to which it is 
considered an absolute necessity that every properly-conducted 
Londoner should go; but the crowd at the Academy, during the 
first week or two, is as insistent as ever. What is the magnet 
which draws people? Not interest in Art; one has only to listen 
to the remarks on the pictures to be rid of any such optimistic illu- 
sion. ‘T'o a certain extent it is habit, fashion, and the necessity of 
being posted up in a subject which is for the time the talk of 
every dinner table. But we need not be too pessimistic either ; there 
is something more in it than that. What is at the bottom of it, 
with a large proportion of the spectators, is really an interest in 
Life, and consequently in pictured shows of life. That is not the 
kind of interest which artists wish the public to take in their 
works, but it is not to be altogether despised; it is a great deal 
better than indifference ; and, moreover, it is the one fact which 
affords some kind of excuse for the position practically taken by 
the Royal Academy, and for the constitution of their exhibitions. 
The Royal Academy caters for the public; the public want pictures 
of concrete subjects, not abstract ideals in creative or decorative de- 
sign ; and hence it has come to pass that the Academy, in spite of its 
official title, is not really an “ Academy of Arts,” it is essentially an 
academy of painting and painters, the space devoted to painting at 
its exhibitions being out of all proportion to that devoted to any 
other form of artistic expression.. To say that the public demand is 
an excuse for this is not to say that it is a defence; on the contrary, 
the position taken by the Academy is quite indefensible on any 
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ground but the merely commercial one. A national Academy of 
Arts has two main duties: first, to provide education in Art for those 
who show themselves to be worth educating, and to this part of its 
duties the Royal Academy pays every attention; secondly, to lead 
and promote, to instruct and strengthen, the public taste in Art; and 
this it does not do. It allows itself to be led by the public, it pro- 
vides what the public are willing to pay their shillings for, viz. a 
large and miscellaneous collection of paintings, selected. on no 
recognisable principle, and regarded by the public simply as one of 
the most attractive annual amusements which London affords. 

As long as the Academical painters so immensely preponderate in 
numbers’ as they do at present, there seems little hope of a change in 
this respect. The majority naturally take the view suggested in an 
after-dinner song with which a well-known R.A. used to edify his 
friends, giving the conversation between “a young Academician 
and an old Academician” in the cab on the way to a Council 
meeting for electing a new member— 


‘* Says the young Academician to the old Academician, 
‘Do you think they'll put us off with a sculptcher or a harchiteck ?’ 
Says the old Academician, ‘ That be d d, that be d | haa 








Sut until there is a change, it is impossible to regard the Academy 
exhibitions as really representative of Art, or as exercising any im- 
portant effect on the artistic education of the public, who are thus 
encouraged to think that “ Art”? means “ pictures,” exactly the heresy 
which an Academy of Arts ought to be concerned in demolishing. 
There may be some reason for giving a larger space to painting than 
to other branches of Art, in the fact that painting, from its greater 
possible range of subjects, includes a greater variety of interests ; 

. . , . ” o 
but at present the discrepancy is out of all proportion.” Sculpture 
is the best cared for of the other Arts, but the space for it is still 
very inadequate and the room not well lighted ; architecture is 
represented by a collection of drawings and an occasional model in 
one of the smallest rooms; stained glass by small coloured drawings 
in the same room, whereas the glass itself ought to be exhibited in a 
corridor arranged specially for it,’ all idea of exhibiting or judging of 

(1) Taking R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s together, and omitting those on the ‘‘ retired”? list, 
the Academy is at present composed as follows: fifty-three painters, seven sculptors, 
and seven architects! One would imagine that architecture and sculpture were inferior 
Arts, instead of being, the one the central Art around which all others group, and the 
other the Art capable of the most idealized and abstract poetic expression through the 
medium of the human figure. 

(2) Of course the remark does not only refer to the Academy ; the disproportion is 
nearly as marked at the New Gallery; but then the New Gallery is only a private 
enterprise, not a national institution. 


(3) A whole range of the new windows for Orleans cathedral are at this moment so 
exhibited at the Champ de Mars Salon, in a large gallery lighted through them. 
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stained glass by means of pigments laid on paper being utterly futile ; 
and decorative art is only just recognised by the admission of an 
occasional casket or book-cover. The almost entire neglect of the 
class of artistic work which includes such things as jewellery, metal 
work, and ornament generally, is the more to be regretted, because in 
no civilized country is the taste in jewellery, gold work, and personal 
ornaments generally so bad as it is in England; it is almost impos- 
sible to get anything in a jeweller’s shop which displays any artistic 
perception or any but the most commonplace and even vulgar taste ; 
and the full recognition of this branch of Art by the Academy, the 
allotment of sufficient space for it, and the choice of the most worthy 
designs for exhibition would unquestionably have a great effect in 
improving public taste, and in emphasizing the fact that “ Art” does 
not mean pictures, but the endeavour after what is beautiful in all 
the higher and more refined departments of human production. 
Architecture, again, is only allowed to be illustrated by a collection 
of small drawings in a room out of the line of circulation and into 
which scarcely anyone goes. Architecture, in regard to exhibition, is 
on a different plane from sculpture and painting, as the actual work 
annot be exhibited; but in France it is illustrated by large and 
complete drawings which really show the whole working out of a 
building ; and much may be done with models, of which not nearly 
enough use is made, nor is the requisite space given for them at the 
Academy. If the large room at Burlington House were devoted to 
large models, drawings, and decorative details of architectural design, 
the public, which is at present as innocent of any taste or principle 
in architecture as it is in jewellery, would gradually begin to learn 
something about the subject, and to distinguish, by the help of the 
Academy, good architecture from bad. With this, and the present 
water-colour room given over to decorative work and bijouterie (the 
water-colours might very well find place in the present small but 
well-lighted architectural room), the Academy exhibition would really 
be that of an Academy “of Arts,” which at present it is in little 
more than the name; and the general standard of the exhibitions 
would be very much raised by the omission of a certain proportion of 
mediocre and uninteresting pictures, of which there are always far too 
many on the walls. 

Pictures, as it is, form the bulk of what is offered to us; and it 
is worth note that the picture which unquestionably stands out as 
the sensation of the year is one which is diametrically opposed to 
the most prominent preaching of the modern school of criticism. For 
we have had it fairly dinned into us of late years that we are to look 
at a picture not for what it shows us, not as an illustration of a 
subject, but purely as a matter of artistic element of line and colour. 
The lesson was one which the English public no doubt needed. They 
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are accustomed to regard a picture merely for what it shows them, 
and to like it or dislike it according as the subject interests them, or 
as they think it like or not like their own conception of the probable 
facts; and they will probably go on doing so to the end of the 
chapter, let the critics charm never so wisely: that way of thinking 
is inherent in the English mind; like the monks in Fra Filippo 
Lippi, they are most taken with verisimilitude of circumstance and 
action— 


‘*That’s the very man! 
Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! ’’ 


and soon. Yet on the other hand it must be owned that the modern 
critical theory has been pushed too far. It has been overlooked that 
one use of painting, and a highly intellectual use of the Art too, is to 
realise for us scenes and incidents in history or fiction more vividly 
than we have realised them before—more vividly perhaps than we 
can realise them apart from visual representation. ‘ Historical 
painting,” as it may be called (for whether the scene is taken from 
history or from fiction is all one as to the general principle), has 
fallen into some contempt among the new school of painters; com- 
plete scenes are seldom attempted, single characters are given which 
are after all but studies of costume and colour to which the name of 
a character is appended by way of a title, the personal expression of 
character being the last thing thought of. Yet surely to create a 
face and figure which realises to us a personality which we have only 
before vaguely conceived in our imagination, is a higher intellectual 
achievement than any mere study of colour; and Mr. Abbey pulls us 
sharply round to the recollection of this in his remarkable representa- 
tion of the wooing of Lady Anne by Gloster in the second scene of 
Richard IIT. ; a work which comes as a surprise to us after his series 
of sketches of Shakspeare characters in one of the American maga- 
zines, Which were by no means very successful. In one detail he has, 
whether intentionally or not, departed from Shakspeare ; the wrangle 
took place after the bier had been set down and the procession stopped 
by Gloster’s imperious order; in the picture the group is in move- 
ment and Gloster walks at the lady’s side, with better result, no 
doubt, for the animation of the scene. There is a quantity of 
archeological detail as to costume, &c., worth attention in itself, 
especially the sumptuous costume of Anne, stiff with heraldic 
embroidery, in which she seems to move with difficulty. But the 
point of the picture lies in the vivid realization of Gloster as 
presented to us by Shakspeare; his face is a most remarkable study 
of character and expression ; as we look at it, the whole result of the 
scene becomes intelligible; ugly and uninviting as he is, he has the 
power to carry the situation; the woman, in spite of her vigorous 
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action and clenched fist, is already struggling in the toils. Mr. Abbey 
has set his mark on that scene for good, and divides the honours with 
Shakspeare. ‘“ Pretty to note,” as Pepys might have said, “ how the 
folk do question and cudgel their brains over it,” a proof that the 
popular knowledge of Shakspeare is not so intimate as is commonly 
pretended. 

Next to Mr. Abbey’s picture, this Academy will be remembered as 
the year of portraits; not that there are more than usual, but there 
are a larger proportion of really fine ones. Portraits may be broadly 
classified under three types; sheer likenesses, good or bad as such; 
likenesses which interest us also for some special quality of style or 
execution; and portraits which aim specially at pictorial effect— 
which are primarily pictures, only secondarily portraits. As to the 
latter, Mr. Collier has recently told us, in a magazine article, that he 
is “ old fogey enough to consider that a portrait ought to resemble 
the person it is meant for,” an antiquated but sound view, on which 
an amusing comment may be found in the National Portrait Gallery, 
where Mr. Lehmann’s portrait of Browning, hard and uninteresting 
in style, but as like the original as possible, hangs over the half- 
length by Mr. Watts, a much more powerful piece of painting, but 
unfortunately not in the least like Browning. A similar criticism 
would partially apply to Mr. Watts’s portrait of an eminent 
sculptor in the Academy; the head of Mr. Gilbert, translated into 
Mr. Watts’s scheme of colour; the result is highly interesting as a 
picture, but scarcely successful as a portrait. In many portraits 
Mr. Watts has obviously aimed at conveying something more than 
the external presentment of the sitter; he has tried to paint his mind, 
so to speak, or to convey his own impression of his sitter’s character ; 
an interesting but rather dangerous experiment, from the portraiture 
point of view, though it may be combined with accurate likeness. 
Mr. Watts himself has done this splendidly in his portrait of Mull; 
and Sir J. Millais in those of Mr. Gladstone, Bright, and Lord 
Shaftesbury. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, is a masterly piece of simple, unaffected portraiture, interesting 
also from its breadth of style. For Mr. Sargent’s portraits are mostly 
typical examples of our second class, #.c., likenesses which are interest- 
ing also from their artistic quality of style, as notably in his “ Mrs. Ian 
Hamilton”; the broad and bold manner in which the effect is obtained 
interests us in itself, as an example of one method of conveying the 
impression of various textures in a manner quite apart from detailed 
imitation, besides the vivacity with which the expression of the 
countenance is given, though it may be admitted that “ breadth ” is 
earried to the verge of roughness and angularity, sometimes, in the 
treatment of arms and hands. Mr. Sargent’s intimate knowledge of the 
effect of every touch is well illustrated in the accessories of his portrait 
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of Countess Aldringen in the New Gallery—one of the “ pictorial” 
order of portraits; one would expect to find that he paints, like 
Velasquez, with very long brushes. Compared with these it must be 
confessed that Mr. Fildes’s works, in the first and second rooms at the 
Academy, impress one as what may be termed “ society portraits ”— 
prettinesses on a large scale, such as are esteemed by those who care 
more about the subject than the artistic style of a portrait. 

The remarkable portrait of the year, no doubt, is Mr. Orchardson’s 
grand work in the third room, which, if it be a good likeness, com- 
bines all the three kinds of interest mentioned above—portraiture, 
pictorial effect, and style, and takes one back in association to some of 
the sumptuous portraits of the Renaissance. Mr. Orchardson has 
employed here, with great effect, his general practice in other classes 
of figure subjects, of giving the figure plenty of space round it. Sir 
J. Millais’s fine and solidly painted portrait of the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale would have gained by a little of the same amplitude of 
space. Besides these we have Sir J. Millais’s spirited sketch, rather 
than picture, of Sir Richard Quain; Mr. Shannon’s beautifully ex- 
pressive and dignified portrait of an elderly lady, in the first room ; 
Mr. Ouless’s manly and unaffected portrait of Mr. F. J. Harrison, 
Professor Herkomer’s of Dr. J. L. Williams, remarkable for individ- 
uality of style and colour; Mr. Bernard Ward’s of Miss McDonald, 
interesting for similar qualities, though a little eccentric ; Professor 
Herkomer’s sumptuous portrait of Mrs. Gervase Beckett, in white 
dress before a crimson curtain, and exceedingly striking in pose; M. 
Benjamin Constant’s half-length of a lady, a remarkable piece of 
colour, leading one to wonder why he is so crude in colour in the 
companion portrait of Sir Julian Paunceforte in uniform; two por- 
traits of ladies by Mr. Walter Osborne, noteworthy for delicacy of 
expression, fine sense of colour, and careful drawing of the hands— 
the author of these will be heard of again as a portrait painter; and 
in the New Gallery an exceptionally good portrait of a lady by Mrs. 
Corbet, the strongest thing which this talented artist has yet pro- 
duced. 

To turn to general subject pictures, one might class these also 
under three heads: works of pure imagination, illustrative pictures of 
character or of events, and pictures which, though they may be drawn 
from real life, are painted mainly as the expression of an artistic 
thought or composition. In these objective days purely ideal pictures 
are in a very small minority; Mr. Watts and Sir E. Burne-Jones are 
the high priests in this corner of the temple, where also Lord Leighton 
was a devoted and consistent ministrant during the whole of his 
brilliant career. His last work, ‘“ Clytie,” is fine and impressive in the 
abandon of the worshipping figure; the sky, with its masses of sun- 
illumined clouds, probably cannot be considered as finished, but it 
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shows the foundation for that unreal and “ brassy’ tone which was a 
rather jarring note in some others of his works. Mr. Watts, in “The 
Infancy of Jupiter,” reproduces, with a difference, a class of picture 
formerly dear to painters of ambitious aims, in which a classic 
legend is made the occasion for a composition of nude figures, with 
the sole object of producing something beautiful and expressive as 
a composition, and in which the figure is treated with almost the 
abstract idealism of sculpture; he does it, as observed, “with a 
difference,” for he imparts to it a warmth and glow of colour to 
which the classic school of the last generation were total strangers. 
This kind of thing may be considered passé by the ultra-modern 
critic; yet surely this is a finer, a more poetic use to make of classic 
legend than to turn it into genre, as Mr. Waterhouse does in the 
painting hung opposite, where he gives the title of “ Pandora” to 
a modern middle-class girl, with her dress slipping off her shoulders, 
opening a gold casket which she has unexpectedly found in the 
middle of a wood. The picture is an excellent one in itself, as far 
as colour and execution go; but this modern habit of laying hold 
of a great ancient poetic legend and reducing it to plain prose 
ought to be protested against ; unless an artist is prepared to treat 
sack a legend in an ideal and poetic spirit, he should leave it alone; 
we do not want to see Greek myth reduced to genre. The prine inal 
efforts of ideal painting are to be found in what seems to be con- 
sidered the more congenial atmosphere of the New Gallery, where 
Mr. Watts’s “ Time, Death, and Judgment,” a much finer repetition, on 
a small scale, of a very large picture pear a good many years ago (a 
mosaic of which is on the exterior of an East “London church), shows 
that it is possible to treat allegory within the legitimate limits of the 
art of painting, to express a definite and readily comprehensible mean- 
ing through the medium of grandly designed figures and splendid 
colour. Not the less is allegory a most dangerous field for the 
painter, full of pitfalls, as Mr. Watts’s own unnatural and repulsive 
bust of “ Earth,” in the same room, conclusively shows. Of his two 
small pictures of “Adam and Eve,” before and after the Fall, both 
splendid in colour, the latter is by far the finer in conception and 
design; the expression of despair in the face of Adam, the weeping 
Eve turning aside to hide in the veil of her abundant hair, the raven 
which makes an ominous dark purple silhouette in the branches 
behind, and the evil thing crawling in the foreground—not yet a 
serpent, but— 


‘One snake-like cursed of God to love the ground’? — 
these go to make up a painting of tragic power, both in the moral 


and artistic sense. But the Eve in the other picture is really absurd ; 
no flesh-and-blood woman at all, but a stiff statue ten heads in height 
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destitute of all characteristic womanly grace of line. In this, as in 
his colossal figure of “‘ Woman” in the Academy some years ago, Mr. 
Watts’s idea seems to be that to convey the impression of grandeur 
of soul in the primeval woman it is necessary to deprive her of 
physical charm. That illustrates one of the dangers of trying to 
paint ideas; we come to the other side of the argument in Filippo 
Lippi—the prior’s view of the matter : 


‘‘ Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 
But lift them over it, ignore it all, 
Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh.” 


That is all very well in a sermon or a moral essay ; but in painting 
the result is ugliness, and the consequence is that we desert Mr. 
Watts’s Eve at the New Gallery for Mr. Godward’s “‘ Campaspe ” at 
the Academy, who in a different sense might no doubt claim the same 
title, “« Naked and not ashamed” (perhaps not enough so), but who is 
at least a splendid specimen of corporeal beauty, and as such repre- 
sents one element of what we want from nude painting ; when we are 
offered an ugly nude and told that this represents moral beauty, the 
natural answer is that in nude painting we want physical beauty ; 
cover her up and express the moral beauty in her countenance; we 
can dispense with the rest. Mr. Watts was less of a moralist, but a 
better artist, when he painted his “ Daphne.” Far be it from me to 
suggest that such a painting as “ Campaspe ” represents the real or 
highest value of the nude figure in art; as just implied, it represents 
one element only, the physical perfection of woman as a beautiful 
animal, forming in this case the leading factor in a brilliant decorative 
scheme ; it might be placed in a woman’s gymnasium or physical train- 
ing-school as anideal of perfect health and “condition,” not to be 
attained by tight lacing and physical indolence. But the nude figure 
in Artis meant for something more than that; it is the highest 
medium of abstract poetic expression, in painting as in sculpture; and 
in this sense we seldom see enough made of it in England, we see far 
too many mere studio nudes, representing more or less hard work and 
sound study, but nothing beyond. In this respect Mrs. Normand 
(Henrietta Rae) is much nearer the mark in her charming “ Summer,” 
which is no mere nude study, but a joyous ideal expression of the 
warmth and beauty and delight of summer days. Miss Raphael’s 
** Wood-nymph” is obviously a product of French influence, and re- 
alls one or two works in recent Salons, where the whole of the landscape 
surrounding is kept down to a conventional low and cold tone in order 
to give sufficient warmth to the figure while treating it in a most 
delicate manner both as to colour and texture ; the result in this case is 
very pretty, and the value of the bit of pale blue in the head-band is 
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not to be overlooked ; but the picture is an anomaly in conception ; 
one asks what a woodnymph is doing hanging clothes on the trees, just 
as one asks, in Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s pretty bit of paganism, “ The 
Morning of the World,’’ where the sheet was woven on which the 
satyr’s wife is sitting. ‘ The Wood-nymph ”’ professes to be a poetie 
conception, but is really only a study of the figure under certain con- 
ditions of light and colour. <Asto the big pinky Venus coming out of 
the sea, in another room, clinguant is the only word to apply to that. 

At the New Gallery are to be found Sir E. Burne-Jones’s contribu- 
tions to the year’s art, the works of a painter who is constantly 
making us sigh over the discrepancy between the beauty of his pic- 
torial treatment and the poverty of his conceptions. That “ Aurora” 
should run through the streets of a town beating cymbals to raise the 
world from sleep is a very pretty fancy in itself; but it is a deliberate 
archaism, a Botticelli figure of Aurora running round the basin of a 
little port and across a very realistic plank bridge in the foreground. 
One might enjoy that in an early Renaissance picture, but it is no use 
doing the thing over again now; we cannot be so naive in the nine- 
teenth century. And then look at the illustration of one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the “ Morte d’Arthur” legend, the dream of 
Launcelot at the Chapel of the San Graal. The figure of the angel 
coming out of the chapel is fine in its expression of tenderness mingled 
with rebuke ; but what a conception of Launcelot! Sir E. Burne- 
Jones has but one type of face for all his figures, men and women 
alike, and that type a very weak one; and here is Launcelot. the 
great irresistible knight of the legend, represented by this same 
slender figure and small face with the pointed chin ; a man who would 
not have strength to wear his armour or wield his sword. No doubt 
realism is to be avoided in illustrating so far-away and dream-like a 
legend as the Morte d’Arthur, but we at least look for a con- 
ception in keeping with the legend, in which the idea of the great 
physical strength and bodily massiveness of these fighting knights is 
constantly and emphatically presented to the reader. But the fact is 
that for some reason Sir E. Burne-Jones either will not or cannot 
paint any other than one type of physiognomy, and that has to do 
duty for everything. The result may be consistent in a decorative 
sense, but it is certainly not illustrative. One may apply a similar 
criticism more emphatically to the two figures, each called by Mr. 
Strudwick “an angel,” but which might be better labelled “ angelic 
millinery.” Angelsare rather out of date now, but if one did endea- 
vour to form a conception of an angel, it should surely be that of a 
grand being superior to man in appearance and in the expression of 
the glory of combined goodness and energy. An effeminate figure 
clad in a profusion of coloured drapery may satisfy the popular idea 
of church decoration, but as an intellectual conception it is contemp- 
tible and ridiculous. 
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A special type of painting, essentially modern, is illustrated in two 
or three pictures in the Academy, in which the aim seems to be to 
make use of the nude figure neither with a view to realism nor to 
abstract beauty, but as an element in an experimental scheme of 
colour. Mr. Greiffenhagen has been experimenting in this way for 
some time back, and appears this year with a larger work than usual, 
“The Judgment of Paris,” which the hanging committee seem to 
have appreciated less than his previous works, from the elevation at 
which it is hung; and on the whole we rather sympathize with them. 
As a treatment of the famous legend of Mount Ida, it is not prosaic, 
nor is it genre, that must be admitted ; but it is absolutely destitute 
of beauty, and suggests the idea of a picture to be executed in tapestry. 
Mr. Fowler’s “ The Coming of Apollo,” a set of nudes of a brown 
(or no) colour and a pasty consistency, seems to belong to the same 
category. It has been humorously hung between two pictures of ex- 
ceptionally glaring colour, in order to give the artist the full benefit of 
his endeavours after getting rid of colour. Both these pictures, and 
also that by Mr. Olivier, entitled “ The Passion Flower,” impress one 
as a special preparation of artistic cariare to meet the tastes of a sect ; 
Mr. Olivier’s is undoubtedly clever and interesting—more so than his 
larger work in the New Gallery (which has the disadvantage of being 
perfectly unintelligible, though evidently intended to mean a great 
deal) ; and possibly something more definite may emerge from these 
experiments, but they are hardly very attractive in their present stage. 
However, the artist who chooses to call himself “ William Stott of 
Oldham ” began with much uglier things, and with outrageous draw- 
ing of the figure, and having secured public attention by these eccen- 
tricities, seems to be now beginning to produce pictures, as in his pic- 
ture of “ The Rose” last year (a leaf, by the way, out of Mr. Greif- 
fenhagen’s book), and in his “ Idlers” this year, a very pretty artistic 
fancy. Another painting of a special quality of colour and idea is 
Mr. Moira’s * The King’s Daughter,” illustrating (or illustrated by) 
a couplet out of Swinburne ; this is a painting with a certain origin- 
ality of style, and the effect of the dark melancholy figure in the 
foreground, relieved against the bright warm colouring afforded by 
the joyous group in the distance, is pathetic both in the pictorial and 
the intellectual sense ; the picture has a distinct individuality. What 
is the reason of the admiration appareutly bestowed on Mr. Gotch’s 
* Alleluia,” a row of children with very plain faces and very elab- 
orate garments, planted in one plane against a decorative wall, it is 
not very easy to understand, unless that it appeals to the religious 
sentiment of the public; it is rather superficial art, and is neither 
purely realistic, nor purely symbolical, nor purely decorative, but an 
anomalous mixture of all three. A symbolical painter of a very 
different calibre, Mr. Hughes, who has contributed to the Academy 
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at various times some of the most interesting and thoughtful of the 
class of paintings which combine beauty of colour with poetic or moral 
meaning—notably his “* Viola d’Amore ” of two or three years ago— 
is disappointing this year. ‘“ The First Easter”’ is perhaps a rather 
too weighty subject for his delicate style ; certainly the picture does 
not impress one as among his most successful works. 
To hear that Mr. Tadema had been painting the Coliseum was 
enough to send one straight to the place in the large room where 
his principal picture is always to be found, with the slight disappoint- 
ment of finding that it is only the outside of the great amphitheatre, 
seen over the marble balustrade of a palace-roof in the foreground, 
which is the subject of the picture. What one longs to have from 
Mr. Tadema is a painting of the interior of the Coliseum as a great 
spectacle, with a group of spectators as foreground figures, the sweep 
of the circle of crowded seats opposite, and the velarium over all. 
Perhaps he will take us into the building another year. In the 
present picture the exterior is exceedingly interesting as a restoration ; 
the masts of the velarium are seen, footed on the ranges of corbels 
which still exist, and the artist has adopted the very probable theory 
that the ranges of exterior arched bays were occupied by sculptured 
figures or groups in marble, which glitter against the shadowed back- 
ground, and form an effective contrast to the spaces of red wall 
between. The details of the masonry, however, and the texture of 
the walling, are not shown with the artist’s usual incisive touch, and 
this portion of the picture seems not to have been quite finished. 
The foreground, with its figures and the grey bronze seated statue on 
the balustrade, is as fine as usual in execution, and the artist shows a 
new and rather fine type of Roman beauty in the dark-haired lady in 
the group, an agreeable variation on the rather too persistent type of 
female head that he has accustomed us to, though it may be questioned 
whether she is not a little too modern. Generally speaking, Mr. 
‘adema more than any other painter has realised that a Roman lady 
of the Empire was divided by twenty centuries of moral and Christian 
development from a modern lady; she was surrounded by a totally 
different world of ideas; many of the feelings which most contribute 
to form the type and expression of countenance of the modern lady 
could have had no existence for her; even ordinary chastity, in 
such a society, must have been a mere matter of prudence or pride, 
not an ideal of conduct; and to realise the type of persons who 
formed the audience at the Coliseum it is necessary to realise all 
this. How thoughtless painters often are on this head is instanced 
by such pictures as the one entitled “The Last Days of Pompeii” 
in the first room of the Academy, where a bevy of fair modern girls 
lie about, clad in not very archeological Roman costume. Girls like 
these, with these innocent naive faces, could not have existed in 
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such a hot-bed of lust as Pompeii must have been. Painters who 
want to realise Roman women of the decadence should read Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Faustine ’’ first. 

Among the subject-pictures which deal with modern life one is 
pre-eminent in pathos and interest—that by Mr. Dicksee, called “ The 
Confession,” a painful scene evidently between husband and wife, 
which would be almost too painful were it not for the fine tact and 
artistic feeling which has led the painter to treat it in a low and con- 
ventional key of colour, so as to remove it, as it were, back from the 
plane of realism. This is an example of the important power which 
is placed in the hands of a painter by the plasticity of method of the 
art, which gives him the opportunity of choosing the exact degree of 
relation to realism. To have painted these figures as one paints a por- 
trait would have been almost shocking to the spectator; by treating 
them as the painter has done they are taken into the region of ideal 
art; it is something like the effect of putting a tragical narrative into 
the conventional form of verse, instead of telling it in blank realistic 
prose. Mr. Dicksee adopted the same method a few years ago in 
a touching painting of a death-bed scene ; but this is a finer picture 
in every way, and when we compare this with his brilliant realistic 
painting in “The Mirror,” in the adjoining room, one must feel very 
much impressed with the versatility of an artist who can carry out in 
such excellent style two works of such opposite method and sentiment. 
This Academy undoubtedly puts Mr. Dicksee in a higher place among 
contemporary painters than he has hitherto taken. Mr. Hacker’s 
“The Cloister or the World?” is a picture that looks as if it came 
out of the Salon ; indeed, as far as idea and composition are concerned, 
one might have expected to find it signed “ Henri Martin,” though it 
is, of course, absolutely different in technique. It tells its story, but 
not very effectively, and hardly appeals much to our feelings. Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’s “The New Calf,” which /wsus nature is inspected 
by lamplight, is a kind of pendant to “ The Smithy,” of last year ; the 
character and expression in the different figures is carefully studied, 
but the picture is not interesting, and the fact is that in regard to the 
delineation of human character Mr. Forbes has never yet equalled the 
‘“‘ Health of the Bride,’ which made his reputation ; he has painted 
pictures of more powerful effect, but none showing the same variety 
of expression and the same insight into lower-class character. In 
connection with this subject it is to be regretted that we see nothing 
more of Mr. Bacon, whose “Announcement” two years ago seemed 
to promise us a new painter of humble life of quite exceptional talent. 
His last year’s painting (which has found admission into this year’s 
Salon), though more ambitious in subject, was comparatively com- 
monplace in treatment, and this year we have nothing from him. It 
is to be hoped we are not to lose a new artist who gave such excellent 
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promise. Why is it that Mr. Woods’ well-painted and brilliantly- 
finished picture of a “ A Venetian Christening ” is so uninteresting, 
while Mr. Bramley’s comparatively roughly-executed interior, 
“‘ While there is Life there is Hope,” is interesting? A question of 
style mainly. The title of Mr. Bramley’s picture merely refers to 
the fate of a new-born lamb which has been brought into the house, 
and is watched by the inmates; as Charles Matthews used to say in 
“ Used Up ”—*there’s nothing in it”; it is the bold, powerful way 
in which the whole thing is painted, the character in the figures, and 
the amount of colour which the artist sees and makes us see in un- 
promising corners, that compel our attention. In the “ Venetian 
Christening ” the painting is all on the surface, and the character //. 
Mr. Melton Fisher is not as happy with “The Clerkenwell Flower- 
makers ” as he was with “Vanity Fair,” last year; the painting is 
more of mere realism, less of “translation,” and the realism is not 
complete, for it is difficult to tell the artificial flowers from real ones ; 
this would not have mattered if, like “ Vanity Fair,” it had been 
merely a study of light and colour effect, but the painting is suffi- 
ciently realistic in general treatment to make us feel its incomplete- 
ness in that respect. ‘The figures are pretty and characteristic, and 
the scene was worth painting. Mr. Chevallier Taylor’s “ Vanities” 
is an effective and pleasant picture of somewhat the same class; and 
in ** Mother and Child’ Mr. I’. D. Millet has for once deserted his 
Georgian parlour interiors, and shows us that he can bestow the same 
careful and loving finish upon cottage accessories, besides giving us 
figures of far more human interest than he generally affords us; 
indeed, the young mother in the picture is one of the prettiest modern 
life figures in the Academy. In “A Little Holding,” M. La 
Thangue shows us one of the uses of painting in seizing and perpetu- 
ating a little evanescent effect in out-door life, and pointing out to 
us that even such an incident as the dappled lights and shadows on 
the backs of a flock of ducks under the trees is a part of nature’s 
beauty and interest'—as Autolycus says, “ Every lane’s end, every 
shop... . yields a careful man work”; but M. La Thangue’s 
best work of the year is the picture in the New Gallery, “ Gather- 
ing Watercress,” which should be specially noticed as an admirable 
and typical example of a class of work referred to above, in which the 
object is not the showing of any fact in particular, but the creation 
of a pictorial composition for its own sake, out of every-day materials. 
This shows merely a brook running between hedgerows, a woman in 

(1) The picture reminded me of a story related somewhere of Lord Melbourne, who 
‘yas calling on some ladies with whom he had been to the opera the night before, and 
hesrd that a young man of the party who had also called had said that he did not care 
tor the opera, and had passed “a dull evening.’? ‘* Dull?” said the joyous Premier ; 
*‘ didn’t he see the fish-shops lighted up as we drove there, and the light reflected from 
the lobsters’ backs, and wasn't that pleasure enough for one evening‘ ”’ 
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the foreground stooping for water from it, and a part of a field and 
some cattle seen on the left in the middle distance. What is the 
charm of such a work? It is almost impossible to analyse it ; what 
we can define is that the whole thing is painted in a broad and free 
style, and in perfect artistic keeping ; that is all one can put in words, 
but every one with an eye for “a picture,” in the artistic sense, will 
recognise that this is one par excellence, far more completely and suc- 
cessfully so than the same artist’s more popularly effective one in the 
Academy, “ In a Cottage Garden,” though there is much to like in 
thisalso. Another painting of figures and landscape in the Academy, 
Mr. Arthur Lemon’s “ The Plough,” has the same kind of pictorial 
interest, though not quite to the same extent; it is not so completely 
balanced as a composition. 

Battle pictures are usually an element in our exhibitions now, 
and a great change has come over them of late years; instead of being 
dramatically arranged, with clouds of smoke and heroes in magnificent 
attitudes, there is generally a genuine attempt to get a correct notion 
of the facts and to paint the event as it happened; and to no one are 
we so much indebted for this as to Mr. Crofts, whose spirited picture 
of the capture of a battery of French guns at Waterloo—a real 
downright “ scrimmage ”’—though not one of his most impressive 
works, quite keeps up his reputation for vigour and energy in that 
class of painting. One would like to know, however, why he intro- 
duced that bit of sentimental clap-trap of the church spire and its gilt 
cross showing above the smoke, and what is the church? The 52nd 
regiment, which did the deed, was on the extreme right of the Eng- 
lish line; the guns captured must therefore have been on the French 
left, and there could have been no church to be seen nearer than 
Mont St. Jean, at least a mile and a-half away; unless the 
chapel at Hougoumont had a spire like a village church.’ Mr. 
Gow has lately been painting Peninsular war scenes, which well 
deserve to be thus put on record in painting, as part of our na- 
tional history, and the “ Fording of the Bidassoa,” with a crowd 
of small figures very carefully painted, is one of his best works 
of the kind, and a picture with a good landscape effect as well. 
It may be observed, however, that if Wellington and his staff 
have crossed by the ford in the same way as the bulk of the army, 
their horses show no sign of it. Mr. Wyllie paints an interesting 
picture commemorating a naval action in the old “ wooden walls” 
days, where we see in perspective the outside of an old line-of-battle 
ship with her “ tumbling-home ” sides, and all her details care- 

(1) An architect may be excused for observing, also, that the cross is set crooked on 


the spire. It is odd how few painters can set up a spire and its finial straight, or draw 
a dome in correct perspective. 
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fully given. The picture also shows, what is apparently not generally 
known, that our naval actions in the early part of the century were 
fought by crews stripped to the waist; the sailors, however, are surely 
rather types of the man-of-war’s-man of the present day than of the 
period indicated. 

What is the object of landscape painting? To give the actual 
effect of the scene? If so, Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s “ An Orchard in 
Wales” is a triumph in this respect; it looks as if one could walk 
into it, and is full of sunshine, and of wonderful reality of foreground 
detail. But is it paradoxical to suggest that the object is to give not 
merely the facts of nature, but something more than nature?’ To 
co-ordinate the scene into one whole, in which its essential character 
and sentiment are conveyed rather than the details. Isit not here that 
our painters rather come short, and that the French are in the right 
in maintaining that we have not “a school of landscape”? The 
French Salons will be treated in these pages, I believe, by another 
and an able hand ; but without trenching on his province, I may here 
cite M. Didier-Pouget’s grand landscape, “ La Lande aux bruyéres,” 
as an instance of the distinction suggested. Here we have everything 
subordinated to the one expression desired, the sweep of the lines of 
the country, and the broad masses of shadow on the slope in the 
middle distance. Mr. Murray’s landscapes in the Academy are con- 
ventionalised in regard to the massing and treatment of the middle 
distance trees, but they seem ragged, and deficient in coherence, as if 
the result of a resolute refusal to “ compose” at all. From this point 
of view the finest landscapes in the Academy may be said to be Mr. 
North’s “ Late Summer in England,” a noble study in masses of 
warm and rich colour—not, perhaps, strictly that of nature, but 
recalling Turner’s reply to the person who remarked that he could 
not see all that colour in the seene—* Don’t you wish you could ? ” 
Mr. Waterlow’s “ Clouds O’er the Sea,” a work of perfect unity of 
style and sentiment ; Mr. Aumonier’s “ In the Fen Country,” and a 
small landscape that may easily be passed over, “ Vanishing Light— 
a North Devon Pastural,’’ by Mr. Schofield, a perfectly artistic little 
picture. Mr. Mark Fisher is a landscape painter with a style, but his 
“Environs of Algiers” is hardly one of his best efforts. In “The 
Rain is Over and Gone,’ Mr. Parsons gives, with great reality, the 
look of a wet country road after rain, which is the best point in the 
picture ; and Mr. Waterlow’s * The Glow of Evening ”’ is a charming 
work, especially in the treatment of the tenderly-tinted masses of 
cloud ; but it has not the unity of his smaller work before referred to. 
At the New Gallery we have Mr. Adrian Stokes’s large picture, 
“Behind the Dunes,” a beautiful composition, though not marked by 
quite his usual freshness of open-air effect, and the bounding line of 
the rising ground against the sky seems cut out rather hardly, instead of 
appearing to round off from the eye; still, this is an exceedingly fine 
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work. Ina very different manner Mr. Priestman makes a powerful 
effect with “ Under a Thunder Cloud, Wharfdale ”’ ; the intense bright- 
ness of the white cloud in the sunshine is very fine, and quite in the 
spirit of Constable. There has been a good deal of special attempt at 
painting moonlight effect this year, of which two examples, by Mr. 
E. Stott and Mr. I’. Hall, hang as interesting pendants in the New 
Gallery. In the latter, which is altogether a fine composition, the 
effect of disseminated radiance in the sky is conveyed perhaps as well 
as it is possible to convey such an effect by pigments. Mr. Brett has 
a new experiment in painting a rainbow, which he has tried twice 
over. His larger work, “‘ A Scene on the North Devon Coast,” is very 
true to the character of that bleak, inhospitable shore, and the effect 
of the distant water in full light is very striking. Mr. Somerscales, 
in his powerful painting, “ Volunteers for a Boat’s Crew ”’ in mid- 
ocean, has somehow lost that remarkable effect of partial gleam on a 
dark sea, with which he surprised everyone in his first Academy 
picture, two or three years ago, but the present treatment may be. 
true to the conditions of light in the .scene, which are different. 
Mr. Hemy’s “* Through Air and Sea”’ is a fine effect of strong breeze 
and grey sea, with a craft straining through it. But on the whole it 
cannot be said that there is this year any sea picture of the first 
importance, or representing the best that its author has done. 

The most important works in sculpture at the Academy are a colos- 
sal and a miniature one. ‘The equestrian statue of Lord Roberts, by 
Mr. Harry Bates, has been erected in the courtyard of Burlington 
House, or rather the full-sized model of it, on a pedestal designed by 
an architect, Mr. Belcher, whose name, however, does not appear in 
the catalogue, and has been consequently omitted in the press notices. 
The point is important, for in France it has been long ago the custom 
that every such work is commissioned jointly to a sculptor and an 
architect, who work together in the design of sculpture and pedestal, 
and the co-operation of the architect is always publicly and officially 
recognised. Mr. Bates has succeeded in giving to his equestrian group 
a freedom and breadth of style which renders it less like a mere figure 
of an officer on parade than is the case with some of our equestrian 
statues, though from a sculpturesque point of view the military cos- 
tume is an almost hopeless difficulty. The pedestal, with its angle 
columns and sculptured frieze of marching soldiers, is effective without 
losing due subordination to the sculpture, and the two subsidiary 
figures at each end of it are finely contrasted and form, perhaps, the 
most effective portion of the whole. The miniature is Mr. Gilbert’s 
beautiful little ‘St. George,” in aluminium for the armour and other 
accessories, and ivory for the face and hands; a semi-realistic combi- 
nation which would be fatal to abstract ideal in a large sculpture, but 
is quite in keeping ina miniature. The detail of the arms and armour 
is beautiful ; but perhaps the most remarkable portion of the whole 
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is the kind of decorative symbolism of the dragon trampled under 
foot, which forms the pedestal to the little figure—a most curious and 
original fancy. Besides these, and Mr. Gilbert’s powerful portrait of 
Professor Owen, it can hardly be said that there is any work of great 
importance among the figure sculptures of the year; the best work, 
the one which exhibits the greatest intensity and concentration of style 
and expression, is Mr. Mullins’s figure of Cain, at the New Gallery. 
At the Academy, Mr. Swynnerton’s decorative group for the upper 
portion of a fountain shows vigour and originality ; Mr. Goscombe 
John’s bas-relief, “The Glamour of the Rose,” is a pretty and sug- 
gestive sculptured poem, a little spoiled by the weak treatment of the 
female head, which is surely very long and narrow in proportion and 
rather weakly modelled. Mr. Lucchesi’s figure, “The Flight of 
Fancy,” deficient in beauty of form but very bright and expressive, is 
one of the best of the larger works, and Mr. Pegram’s “ Labour” 
is a fine and pathetic figure. Two decorative works, Mr. Natorp’s 
“RegattaCup,” and Mr. Mackennal’s “Centre-piece for Dining-table,” 
«re admirable of their kind, the latter especially ; it may be a little 
too solid and massive in style for that class of object, but it is an ex- 





ceedingly fine and original piece of design. 

The public pay little attention to the architectural room, which 
moreover, as already observed, is very unsatisfactory as affording any 
illustration of architecture, consisting mainly of pictures of buildings, 
which are mostly of little interest as pictures, and naturally seem very 
dull work in comparison with the real pictures in the remainder of the 
Gallery, while they mostly afford no means of estimating the working 
out of the design, a matter which the public have never as yet been 
encouraged by the Academy even to endeavour to consider. Mr. 
Wilson’s drawings for the Lady Chapel at Marple Church, and the 
west-end of St. Augustine’s, Highgate, are indeed fine and impressive 
as water-colour drawings, but owing to their entire absence of any in- 
dication of plan, structure, or even material, it may be a question 
whether they ought not rather to find place in the water-colour room. 
The large model of the proposed additions and restorations to Bam- 
borough Castle, by Mr. Ferguson, with the object of restoring it to 
habitable condition, forms an exhibit of some general interest, and is 
surrounded by plans of each portion which explain the intention. 
The drawings exhibited include pictorial representations of some fine 
and picturesque buildings, and show that our contemporary architec- 
ture is not so deficient in variety and originality as is sometimes main- 
tained ; but to go into the subject in detail would involve considerations 
which few non-architectural readers would enter into, and which, in 
fact, would be of little use until the art of architecture is illustrated at 
the Royal Academy in a more systematic and adequate manner than 
it has ever been yet. H. HWearncorr Srarnam. 
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Dvrine the present month of June, the British people will be invited 
by two events to seriously review their fiscal position. In the first 
place, there will be a meeting of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, at which the whole question of inter-Imperial trade relations 
will be discussed ; in the second, the Cobden Club and its supporters 
will celebrate the jubilee of what they are pleased to call Free Trade. 
June, therefore, promises to mark a stage in a great controversy. It 
may, if opportunities are properly utilised, be turned to account by 
those who are not prepared to subscribe to the Cobdenite ticket ; it 
may, on the other hand, if in the minds of the British people the 
Cobden Club arguments are held to be the more weighty, serve only 
to establish more firmly the system which has prevailed since 1846. 
Hence the Cobden Club and the British Empire Trade League should 
both be up and doing in a cause which goes to the very root of our 
national prosperity. In the Chambers of Commerce conference, Sir 
Howard Vincent—who has for some years now done yeoman service 
on behalf of the trade unity of the Empire—and his fellow Leaguers, 
should find as much encouragement to persist in the agitation hitherto 
successfully fostered, as was afforded by the Ottawa Conference two 
years ago. The reports received from Mr. Lowles, M.P.—who has just 
been to Australia on a mission, partly personal, partly on behalf of the 
Empire Trade League—and the debates of the representatives of the 
Chambers, will add to the evidence already in hand, of the drift of 
Colonial opinion. Whatever the enthusiasm which may characterize 
the Cobdenite celebration, the participants in the rejoicing cannot but 
feel that the position they hold is assailed by forces advancing from all 
corners of a world-wide empire. Cobdenism is less and less recognised 
as an impregnable fiscal fortress, and the attack becomes more and more 
confident. Cobdenism is on its defence. That the British people 
will take more than a languid interest in the controversy is certain. 
It involves the future of the various countries in the Empire; it 
touches the pockets and the patriotism of the race; it means a step 
forward or a step backward in that movement towards British federa- 
tion which was so comprehensively dealt with in the May number of 
this Review. 

There are, probably, very few people who would deny that the 
tariff arrangements of the British Empire are highly anomalous. 
That the mother country should enjoy absolutely no advantages in her 
own colonies save those which her own enterprise and merit secure, 
strikes one, on the face of it, as a little absurd. We owe this position 
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to a quarter of a century’s folly in both our commercial and our 
colonial policy. We owe it to the Manchester School and to narrow 
views of freedom, which resulted in the taking back with one hand 
what was given with the other. We adopted Free Trade, and we 
gave the Colonies self-government under conditions which rendered 
inevitable the imposition of import duties on the mother country’s 
goods. Both Free Trade and Colonial autonomy were agreed to 
under misconceptions, which, in the light of events, appear about as 
wild as politician and crank ever entertained. The legislation carried 
on June 26th, 1846, was panic legislation. Sir Robert Peel’s sudden 
conversion was a panic conversion, and not long after the ports had 
been thrown open to the world, he expressed his doubts as to the 
wisdom of his action.’ The £80,000 subscribed as a testimonial to 
Cobden, within a week of the passage of the Corn Law Repeal Bill, 
was sufficient proof of the excited state of the public feeling to which 
Sir Robert Peel responded. 

The people had to be saved from starvation—starvation threatened 
by temporary disaster—and Sir Robert Peel, having suddenly capitu- 
lated to Cobdenism, became, like all sudden converts, an extremist. It 
was assumed that we should be the pioneers in a movement which would 
end in the abolition of protective duties in every country in the world. 
Cobden prophesied that within ten years Free Trade would be univer- 
sal. Disraeli equally confidently prophesied, that the time would 
come when the demand for a return to some form of protection would 
be made on bended knees, by the representatives of the working 
classes. In 1860, Cobden showed his respect for the theories so dear 
to his heart in the forties, by undertaking to negotiate a reciprocity 
treaty with France. The great apostle of Free Trade clearly did not 
consider a one-sided fiscal system inviolable. Cobden himself would 
not have subscribed to the sweeping characterization of any question- 
ing of such a system as “immoral,” as Lord Farrer once did. Adam 
Smith himself acknowledged that, if facts supported it, a departure 
from Free Trade was permissible, and Adam Smith would assuredly 





never have recognised, as a child of his principles, the system which is 
now on the eve of its jubilee. 

If, however, we may venture to call the wisdom of British Free 
Trade in question, what is to be said of the manner in which our 
statesmen approached certain great colonial questions in the two 
decades following the abolition of the Corn Laws? Unwisdom was 
never writ larger on any policy than on that which controlled the 
concession of self-government to the colonies of Australia, South 
Africa, and North America. We gave them autonomy, unfettered by 
any consideration of our own commercial interests, and in the avowed 
belief, held not exclusively by the Manchester school, that the colonies 


(1) The Greville Memoirs. (Second Part, 1837-1852.) 
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were destined in the early future to become independent states. It 
is hardly too much to say that the constitutions granted to the colonies 
were regarded as stepping-stones to unattached nationhood. The 
Manchester school believed it would be a good thing to cut them adrift ; 
and the more conservative of our politicians considered it inevitable 
that they should sooner or later wish to set up house for themselves. 
As Mr. Disraeli said in 1872, we ought only to have granted self- 
government on the condition that we secured some privileges in 
colonial markets. So far, however, were our financiers and statesmen 
from desiring to secure such privileges, that in 1862 and 1865 they 
positively entered into engagements with Belgium and the German 
Zollverein which specifically forbade the colonies to accord the goods 
of the mother country any consideration denied to the Belgian or 
the German. Allthat the unique generosity of the Imperial Govern- 
ment could bring itself to demand was that the colonies should not 
impose a higher tax on the goods of the old country than they levied 
on those of the foreigner. And for the last sixteen years, Canada has 
begged Great Britain to denounce these embodiments of tariff absur- 
dity. Lord Salisbury has searched in vain for reasons justifying the 
insertion of the disabling clauses in the treaties of 1862-65, and well 
may those who examine them in the present day wonder what pos- 
sessed the statesmen who agreed to them. 

Under the joint influence of Free Trade at home and Self-Govern- 
ment in the Colonies, what has been the history of Great Britain ? 
That the mother country is better off in 1896 than she was in 1846 it 
would be ridiculous to dispute. Her capital account is larger, her income 
is greater, the cost of living is cheaper, the evidences of her prosperity 
are on every hand. And all this has happened under Free Trade. 
“Could anything,” one’s Cobdenite friends ask, “ be more conclusive 
that Free Trade is the thing?” But what are the facts? We in 
Free Trade Britain have only shared the prosperity which the world 
in general has enjoyed, and we have, during fifty years, managed to 
yield up our pride of place in markets hitherto our own. We have 
brought agriculture to such a pass that it is necessary to introduce an 
Agriculturalists’ Relief Bill, which will annually transfer £1,500,000 
from the pockets of the manufacturing classes, and we have to look 
to the foreigner to supply us with two-thirds of the bread necessary to 
our existence. Trade has moved against us continually during the entire 
half century. ‘“ When Free Trade was adopted in 1846,” wrote Mr. 
J. Beaufort Hurlbert of Canada, fourteen years ago,’ “ English im- 
ports and exports were nearly equal; in 1880 her imports were 
within a few pounds of £410,000,000, and her exports were but 
£222,000,000 — little over half.” In 1894 our imports were 

(1) Protection and Free Trade: History of Tariffs and What they Teach, By J. Beaufo 
Hurlbert, M.A., LL.D. Ottawa. 1882. 
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£408,000,000, and our exports £215,000,000. We have year by 
year in point of value per head bought more and sold less, and the 
divergence appears to acquire momentum with time. In the first 
four months of this year, for instance, we increased our imports, over 
the same period of 1895, by £12,000,000. An ordinary business 
estimate would suggest that, having bought £12,000,000, we probably 
sold £13,000,000 by way of securing a profit. What actually hap- 
pened ? We sold only £9,.000,000. In other words, we were 
£3,000,000 sterling out of pocket. 

From the elaborate statistics of the trade of the British Empire, 
drawn up in 1889 by Sir Rawson Rawson,’ it is clear that though 
we pay less for our goods than we did, we get still less for those which 
we have to sell. The volume of our exports grows at a greater rate 
than that of our imports perhaps, but bulk is secured at the sacrifice of 
price. Thus it would appear from Sir Rawson Rawson’s figures that 
in 1888 we bought 27,000,000 tons of goods for £386,000,000, 
and we sold 31,000,000 tons for £298,000,000. The fact and the 
moral of the situation were tersely and convincingly put a little more 
than a year ago by a writer in the Quarter/y Review. Te compares 
1874 and 1894, and asks us to seriously consider the position. The 
comparison reveals that :— 


‘* Whereas our exports bring us in nearly 23} millions sterling less than we 
received twenty years ago, our imports cost us more by nearly 38} millions. 
The balance of trade against us in 1894 was'over 134 millions. According toa 
certain school of economists this balance is advantageous to us, and should not 
be described as ‘against’ us. It is a proof of our wealth, no doubt, but only 
because none but a very wealthy country could stand such a drain upon her 
resources. To maintain that a balance of imports over exports is an advantage 
is pure fanaticism. If a business firm acted upon such an idea its bankruptcy 
would be only a question of time. It will be only a question of time with us as 
a nation if the adverse balance goes on increasing, although the time may be 
long. Supposing that the estimate which puts our annual receipts from foreign 
investments at £100,000,000 is approximately correct, it does not clear our 
adverse balance of trade. If it did, there would be no compensation for the 
balance of trade against us; because, if the balance were in our favour, the 
interest on our foreign investments would be due all the same. To contend that 
the state of affairs is satisfactory because the returns of our foreign investments 
are taken in goods, is analogous to supposing that a man of business whose 
outgoings are greater than his receipts, so far as his business is concerned, is in 
a sound commercial position owing to his receipt of an outside income from 
Consols.” 


The simple truth is that, in a business sense, Free Trade Britain 
does not pay her way. The country is saved from bankruptey by 
the interest on savings largely accumulated in the days of protection, 

(1) Seguel to Synopsis of Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire. Prepared and 


presented to the Commercial Committee of the Imperial Federation League. By Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 1889. 
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by the influx of millions into British pockets from gold discoveries in 
the Colonies, and by outside earnings, such as those of the British 
mercantile marine, which, in the past, has been the world’s carrier, 
but which in the future will have to contend with competitors who 
are yearly strengthening their position. Nor should we forget that 
we are the creditor power of the world, and that every sovereign 
we lent twenty years ago commands double, or more than double, the 
amount of commodities it represented then. The fact that we have 
managed to pay our way without difficulty of any sort, may serve as 
a hint of the abounding affluence in which we should be rioting, if 
we had been in the enjoyment of a profit on trade, at the same time 
that our income from other sources continued. 

Is it wonderful that as these things come to be recognised more and 
more clearly, the idea of some modification of our present fiscal 
arrangements should find favour in an increasing number of eyes ? 
Public opinion at home and in the Colonies has moved apace in the 
direction of an inter-Imperial Customs Union, and the heavy economic 
broadsides of Lord Ripon and Lord Farrer have not served materially 
to check the movement. The fact that Mr. Chamberlain himself is 
not unwilling to consider such a departure, is the best possible proof 
of the hold which the idea has taken on the minds of the public. 
Like a good many others, however, Mr. Chamberlain seems to be of 
opinion that the long and exhaustive despatch indited by Lord Ripon, 
when Secretary of State for the Colonies, is an unanswerable exposi- 
tion of the reasons for not adopting the suggestions of the Ottawa 
Conference, with a view to a Customs arrangement between the 
various parts of the Empire in their mutual interest. Lord Ripon 
met the enthusiasm of the Colonies with a cold douche of Cobdenism. 
If Great Britain were to adopt a preferential tariff against the 
foreigner, he foresaw diversion of trade from natural channels, 
increased taxation of the people at home, owing to an assumed 
increase in the cost of living, and harm to our gigantic carrying trade. 
Seeing that man for man our Colonists are better customers than 
foreigners—it has been estimated that one Australian is worth six- 
teen or seventeen Americans as British customers—it might be asked 
whether by seeking no advantage in Colonial ,ports (which, by the 
way, we spend money to protect), and by giving none in our own to 
the Colonist, we are encouraging trade along naturai channels? The 
natural channels of British trade are those which connect the mother 
country and the Colonies, and which we do nothing to improve. 
Again, how increased taxation or new burdens would be laid on the 
people, I fail to understand. Revenue would be raised at the ports 
by the imposition of moderate duties, and the people would sell goods 
in their own markets which the foreigner now supplies. Ample 
compensation should be forthcoming in work and wages for any extra 
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burden which might conceivably result from the change. As for 
our carrying trade it seems to me that the best way to preserve it is 
to insure the rapid growth of business between the mother country 
and the Colonies. British merchants would be more likely to employ 
British ships than is the foreigner, who is now making such strides, 
both as trader and carrier. Lord Ripon made a great point of the 
difficulty and possible sacrifice which would be involved in the de- 
nunciation of the Belgian and German Treaties. The annual value 
of the exports of the United Kingdom to those countries, he said, 
was in 1893 :— 


To Germany ‘ ° £28,000,000 
To Belgium . ° : 13,000,000 


£41,000,000 


and to the self-governing Colonies £35,000,000. We should, so he 
seemed to argue, be risking £41,000,000 in the hope of improving on 
the £35,000,000. But Lord Ripon was very wide of the mark. The 
actual British and Irish produce sold to Belgium and Germany in 
1893, amounted to £24,000,000. 

The note which has been sounded since Lord Jersey made his 
report to the Imperial Government on the Ottawa Conference is, that 
by a preferential arrangement we should be conferring benefits on 
the Colonies altogether out of proportion to those which we should 
get in return. But the question is should we enjoy any advantages 
If we did, it would not matter in the least how great were the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Colonies. It would, indeed, be practically 
impossible to advance the interest of the Colonies under a preferential 
tariff without advancing our own. For such a tariff no stronger 
argument could be urged by the most eloquent of tongues than was 
contained in a few of the facts elicited at the Iron Trade Conference 
in London early in May. We have yielded up our supremacy in the 
iron trade to the United States, and in India and the Colonies are 
being undersold to an extent which is seriously diminishing the 
orders for the home article.- In India the imports of iron and steel 
from Great Britain have fallen off by 34 per cent., while those from 
Germany have increased by 700 per cent. Cheapness of labour 
enables the foreigner to accomplish the great work of ruining British 
industry. The Colonies have conditionally offered us privileges which 
would enable us to cope with that cheap labour, and the response from 
those in authority so far has not been very encouraging. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, happily, does not oppose to the idea a blank negative ; he has 
asked the Colonies to better their offer, and whilst it is to be hoped 
that they will do so, if they can, it surely behoves the British capitalist 
and the British working man to go into the matter with a view 
to determining whether preferential treatment would not be to their 
mutual! advantage. 
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To my mind, the great interest of this problen is that difficulties 
which at first seem insuperable tend to diminish on close examination. 
Take the greatest difficulty of all—food. The Free Trader invariably 
meets the advocate of some form of Customs Union with the remark : 
“The thin end of the wedge of Protection once inserted, taxation of 
the people’s food in the interest of the agriculturist would follow.” 
The cheap loaf is invoked so successfully that even Lord Salisbury 
has been compelled publicly to renounce the mildly-protectionist views 
which he has enunciated on more than one occasion in the last fifteen 
years. Above all, he has deemed it essential to party salvation to 
declare that of course it would not do to tax corn. If that were an 
irrefutable conclusion, it may at once be said that a Customs Union 
within the Empire would never come within the range of practical 
politics. Can we, then, look to the Colonies to supply us with our 
food in such quantities that the price to the consumer will not be 
materially, if it is at all, affected? Lam sanguine enough to think 
that not only can we do this, but that we may at the same time look 
to an unprecedented demand for labour in the Colonies, which many 
thousands of our surplus population would barely satisfy. True, the 
Colonies would not immediately be able to send us all the corn we 
need. Roughly, we import 180 millions of bushels of wheat out of 
the 235 millions we consume. If we took the whole of the surplus 
wheat of the Colonies and India, we should be left with a deficiency, 
according to a calculation made by Mr. James Long some months 
ago,’ of 100 million bushels. But within a very few years the 
Colonies and India could more than meet the demand. As Mr. Long 
showed, there are in Canada alone 500 million acres of land fit in 
every way for wheat, barley, and potato growing. That acreage is 
one hundred times larger than the extra amount which need be placed 
under cultivation to insure the ability of the Empire to feed itself. 
If 5 millions of acres were to be utilised for the purpose now in view, 
55,000 farmers would be required. Canada itself could, if properly 
supported, feed the Empire for a century or more to come. It might, 
indeed, easily be made what Sir Charles Tupper called it the other 
day, “‘the great granary of the world.”* What any considerable 
increase in the population and business of Canada, such as would occur 
under a preferential arrangement, would mean to the mother country 
we may easily judge from the past. Although Canadians individually 
are not nearly such good customers as Australians or South Africans, 
it is a striking fact that in 1894 Canada, with her population of 5 
millions, purchased British goods to the extent of 6-3 millions sterling, 

(1) Nineteenth Century, January, 1896. 

(2) It is noteworthy that owing to drought Australia recently ran short of corn, and 

sent orders to the United States and to Canada for a supply. The Canadian article 


was deemed so superior to that of the United States, that the next order was sent to 
Canada only. 
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whilst Russia with her 100 and odd millions of population only took 6-8 
millions sterling, and America with her 65 millions of population, 18 
millions. In other words, one Canadian buys as much of Great Britain 
as 4 Americans or more than 20 Russians. If we are the business 
people we claim to be, we ought not to hesitate an instant as to our 
duty to ourselves. 

Having made it clear that the Colonies, with due encouragement, 
could send us the corn we need, let us for the sake of argument ask 
what would happen if they failed, say, to send us a full supply by 
some 20 or 30 million bushels? We should turn to the foreigner, 
and foreign corn being taxed to however limited an extent, does it 
not follow that the price of bread would go up? It seems to me, I 
confess, that some advocates of a moderate import duty on foreign corn 
have not realised the strength of their position. Lord Dunraven, 
a few years ago, made a most useful discovery to the effect that it 
does not follow that import duties will necessarily increase the cost of 
the loaf. In France and Germany, the price of bread remained 
stationary or fell during the years 1882-1889, notwithstanding 
additions to the import duties... Mr. J. G. Colmer, in the essay 
which divided the thousand pounds prize for the best Imperial Customs 
Union scheme offered by the Séatist,? suggests a duty of Is. per 
quarter, in the belief that this would have no effect on the cost 
of a loaf. As he says, the price of wheat in recent years has varied 
as much as 10s. a quarter without appreciably affecting the price 
of bread. It is quite certain that the price would not have been 
seriously influenced by the maintenance of the original Is. 
registration duty, the abandonment of which, Mr. Chamberlain said 
the other night in Parliament, means a loss of something like 
£2,000,000 annually to our revenue. Mr. Colmer points out that 2s.6d. 
a quarter on wheat would amount to a farthing a loaf ; and the response 
of the free trader is that the price of the loaf would immediately be 
put up a half-penny. Whilst it is by no means certain that even ds. 
would have this result, it is forgotten that colonial wheat would take 
the place of foreign to such an extent that the duty would be levied 
on at the utmost, say, ten per cent. of our necessary supply ; conse- 
quently even a 5s. import duty would only amount to about sixpence 
per quarter on the whole. 

Whatever the direction they may take, there is little room for 
doubt that we are on the eve of developments in our relations with 
the Colonies, politically and commercially. We have a great oppor- 
tunity that, once rejected, may never recur. The Colonies seem prepared 
to negotiate a preferential tariff, and to us such a tariff would prove 
ultimately, if not instantly, more important than to them. The 


(1) Nineteenth Century, March, 1891. 
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(2) Supplement to Statist, May 2, 1896 
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Colonies have a population of 10,000,000 to-day: fifty years hence 
they will have a population perhaps nearer 50,000,000. Combined 
with India we should have at our command markets in which 
400,000,000 of people would be purchasers. Why let the world, 
which gives us nothing, continue to enjoy the same rights in 
those markets that we enjoy? Under Sir Charles Tupper, Canada’s 
efforts will be quickened. In the pages of this Review,* before 
Chambers of Commerce, in his manifesto to the Canadian people, 
and in his speeches during the electoral campaign, the present 
Prime Minister of the Dominion has advanced most cogent 
reasons for an Imperial Zollverein, and evinced the profoundest 
conviction that it is essential to the maximum prosperity of both 
the mother country and the Colonies. Very few voices of influence 
in Greater Britain have been raised against it. Mr. G. H. Reid, of 
New South Wales, greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Canada. 
Club with some gloomy predictions of the consequences which would 
follow the abandonment of Free Trade in Great Britain. In Mr. 
Reid’s opinion, other nations do not quarrel with us now because we 
buy so many millions of pounds’ worth of their goods. British Free 
Trade, he says, has been a guarantee of the world’s peace. ‘The theory 
is almost as pretty as the practice has been costly. If Great Britain 
remains at peace only because she spends her money so freely and so. 
unprofitably, as she has done during the past fifty years, it can only 
be said of her conduct that it is magnificent, but it is not business. If 
we do not soon elect to join the Colonies in some tariff arrangement, 
we shall find that they will adopt measures still further restrictive of 
our markets. In his speech at Winnipeg on May 10th, Sir Charles 
Tupper said that he looks confidently forward to being engaged at a 
very early date, in conjunction with the Australasian and South 
African Colonies, in drawing up a scheme that will secure the boon of 
preferential trade. If the mother country, I take it, does not agree 
to an Imperial Zollverein, the Colonies will endeavour to form a 
union among themselves; and if that fails, Canada will probably find 
it necessary to reconsider her position as regards the United States. 
She might have preferential advantages in the Republic to-morrow, if 
she liked, and she will not resist the blandishments of the Washington 
intriguers for ever, if we do not afford her some reason for doing so. 
Mr. R. 8. Ashton, who divided the Statist prize with Mr. Colmer, 
naively argues that the only possible Customs Union is one based on 
Great Britain’s fiscal system.” We might agree with Mr. Ashton that 
Free Trade has been the unqualified blessing in Great Britain which 
he clearly believes, and still fail to see how young countries, which 
have no outside sources of income, could afford to risk the divergence 
(1) Tortnightly Review, August, 1892. 
2) Supplement to the Statist, May 9th, 1896. 
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of values in imports and exports, which is now characteristic of the 
British Board of Trade Returns. It is, perhaps, too early yet to form 
an opinion of the results of the reintroduction of Free Trade in New 
South Wales, but it is at least noteworthy that whereas in the first 
four months of 1895, under moderate protection, the exports of the 
Colony exceeded imports by £1,000,000, in the first four months of 
1896, under Free Trade, exports show a serious decrease, and imports 
have gone up to such an extent that they exceed exports by £700,000! 
ree Trade, real Free Trade, that is, not partially free imports and 
impartially fettered exports, is an economic counsel of perfection. 
Even Free Trade within the Empire is not possible at the moment ; 
the Colonies must have import duties for revenue purposes; but as 
population increases, the difficulties of collecting revenue by more direct 
means will diminish. Free Trade within the Empire is a possibility of 
the future, but there will be no Empire to adopt Free Trade if we do not 
make a beginning with a preferential tariff. To our diplomatists, as 
Lord Salisbury has repeatedly asserted, such a tariff would be exceed- 
ingly useful, because it would enable them to offer something for 
something ; to our working classes and our capitalists it would mean 
expanding markets cf incalculable value. Free Trade, as Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood once wrote, should be a variable expedient. 
We have proved the force of that argument in India, where the 
Radical Government which rejected Mr. Rhodes’ offer of special 
treatment for the mother country’s goods in Rhodesia, was com- 
pelled to re-adopt customs duties to save our Eastern Empire from 
bankruptey, and but for our amazing wealth and _illimitable 
resource, we should have proved it long since in Great Britain 
also. To assist agriculture to any large extent at home is, perhaps, 
impossible, without resort to an extreme form of protection, but 
it is not impossible to help the business of the country generally 
and assist the consolidation of the Empire by moderate imposts. 
The Free Trader defends the ruin of agriculture on the ground that 
the interests of the whole community are greater than the interests of 
a class. Much more forcibly may the advocate of an Imperial Customs 
Union contend that the interests of the Empire are greater than 
those of England; and there is this much to be said in defence of the 
latter argument which cannot be urged in favour of the former: in 
advancing the interests of the whole, we should not ruin, but advance, 
the interests of the part. Under a preferential tariff England would 
take a new lease of vigorous and prosperous life, and the Empire 
would become a more potent force for good than it has ever been. 
Epwarp SaLmon. 
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THE WORK OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


Iris my object in this article to show, as briefly and as clearly as I can, 
the practical use that the British South Africa Company has made 
hitherto of its Imperial concession. Even supposing the limits of space 
allowed, it would still be foreign to my purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion as to the abstract merits or demerits of the system, under which 
the task of developing new territories has at different times been de- 
volved by the Imperial Government to public companies in virtue 
of a Royal Charter. Again, even if I were not debarred from 
any such controversy by the fact that the proceedings of the Char- 
tered Company are to be made the subject of iegal investiga- 
tion, it would not be necessary for the object I have in view to 
express any opinion as to the financial operations of the Company, 
or as to the extent to which they are or are not responsible for the origin 
or the consequences of Dr. Jameson’s raid. Even if I admitted— 
which I assuredly do not—the justice of my friend Mr. Labouchere’s 
assumption that the Chartered Company had sacrificed the interests of 
its shareholders to the personal interests of its founders and promoters, 
or that its action with regard to the South African Republic had been 
influenced by pecuniary considerations of the most sordid character, 
this admission would not affect my contention that the Company has 
rendered services to the British Empire which no other organization 
could have effected. To the British public, as a body, it is a matter 
of absolute indifference whether the shares of the Chartered Company 
are likely to prove a lucrative investment to their holders, or whether 
the conduct of Mr. Cecil Rhodes or his colleagues has been in accord- 
ance with sound principles of finance. The only question which Eng- 
lishmen have to consider is, whether the contract entered into between 
the British Government and the Company has been conducive to the 
interests of the British public. It may, I think, suggest some answer 
to the question, to show what the Company has already accomplished 
out of its own resources and by its own unassisted efforts. Everybody 
possessed of the most rudimentary knowledge of our Imperial annals 
is aware that the British Empire has been created not by the official 
action of the British Government, but by the volunteer services of 
British pioneers, that is, of private individuals whose acquisitions of 
territory and influence have subsequently been taken over by the 
British Government. The story of the Chartered Company is simply 
the latest page in the long series of transactions to which our world- 
wide Empire owes its existence. Before, however, I proceed to ex- 
amine what the Chartered Company has done in virtue of its Charter, 
du 2 
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it is necessary to say a few words as to the circumstances under which 
this Charter was applied for and granted. 

In 1881, the date of our surrender of the Transvaal, the whole up 
country of South Africa lying roughly speaking to the north of a line 
drawn from Kimberley in the west to Durban on the east, was regarded 
in this country and on the Continent as being virtually a damnosa here- 
ditas, involving certain outlay with more than problematical returns. 
Pioneers in South Africa, who had penetrated into the then almost un- 
known regions lying north and east of the Transvaal, may have enter- 
tained a different opinion, but at this period an attempt to induce the 
British or any other European Government to embark on any enterprise 
for the acquisition of new territories in South Africa would have met with 
a distinct refusal, even if it had secured the amount of attention suffi- 
cient to meet with any response at all. The real justification—putting 
moral considerations aside—for the cession of the Transvaal, lay in the 
fact that the country of the South African Republic was then regarded 
as a worse than worthless possession. A similar justification may be 
pleaded for the London Convention of 1884, by which England virtu- 
ally surrendered the major portion of the suzeraignty over the Trans- 
vaal secured to her by the treaty concluded after our defeat at Majuba. 
Within a few months of this convention being concluded the discovery 
of gold in the Transvaal modified the whole position of affairs. As soon 
as it became probable that South Africa might prove to be a rich depot of 
mineral wealth, the vast territories, adjacent to the Transvaal acquired 
in the eyes of European nations a value they had never before pos- 
sessed. Indeed, it may justly be said that the discovery of gold on the 
Witwatersrandt was the cause of the scramble for South Africa. Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, who had just come before public notice as the chief agent 
in the amalgamation of the Kimberley diamond mines, had the saga- 
city to realise that the attention of the European community was about 
to be turned to South Africa; and it was mainly, if not solely, by his 
action that a treaty was concluded in 1888 between Great Britain and 
Lo-Bengula, the then ruler of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, by 
which Lo-Bengula agreed not to enter into any convention with any 
other Power without the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. This 
treaty was concluded just in time to prevent a similar compact being 
entered into between Lo-Bengula and the Government of the Trans- 
vaal, if not of Germany. But for the action of the founder of the 
Chartered Company, our British possessions in South Africa would thus 
have been debarred from all extension to the northward, and this fact 
ought fairly to be taken into account in any estimate of the subsequent 
relations between the Chartered Company and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after this treaty had been ratified Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
his friends, “with the knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
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entered into negotiations with Lo-Bengula for the concession of 
mining rights over the whole of his dominions. This concession 
having been obtained, the so-called “Rhodes Group” applied in 
April, 1889, to the Imperial Government to grant them a Charter for 
the development of the British sphere of influence in South Africa, 
which included Mashonaland and Matabeleland. The proposal was 
favourably received. To quote the words of the then Colonial Secretary 
of State, Lord Knutsford: “If such a company is incorporated by 
Royal Charter, its constitution, objects, and operations will become 
more directly subject to control by Her Majesty’s Government, 
than if it were left to these gentlemen to incorporate themselves 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, as they are entitled to do. 
Such a Company as that proposed for the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
if well conducted, would render valuable assistance to Her Majesty’s 
Government in South Africa. At present nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory than the condition of affairs existing in that quarter.” 
These words are worth bearing in mind, as evidence that at the 
outset the incorporation of the Chartered Company by Royal Charter 
was considered by Her Majesty’s Government as being, to say the 
least, as advantageous to this country as it was to the Company. 
In October, 1889, the Charter in question was formally granted. It 
is worth noting that at this period Mr. Rhodes was only a private 
citizen, a member indeed of the Cape Parliament, but one who had 
hitherto taken little part in active political life. It was not till the 
following Midsummer, that on the defeat of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
ministry, he was induced by the urgent representations of Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner, the then Sir Henry Loch, to undertake 
the post of Premier for the Cape Colony. 

Immediately upon the issue of the Charter the Company set to 
work upon the task it had undertaken to perform. ‘The first object 
its directors had in view was to provide facility of access to the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. Agreements were made with the High 
Commissioner as representing the Imperial Government, and with 
the Cape Government as owner of the State lines in the Cape Colony, 
to continue the Northern line beyond its then terminus of Kimberley. 
The earth works were commenced early in November, 1889, and the 
line was opened as far as Vryburg, the capital of British Bechuanaland, 
a distance of 126 miles, before the end of the following year. By 
the terms of the agreement the cost of this section of the line was 
not borne by the Chartered Company directly. At the same time, 
the agreement could never have been concluded if the Chartered 
Company had not been in existence, and if its conclusion had not 
been actively supported in their private capacity by Mr. Rhodes and 
his associates in South Africa. With regard to the work actually 
accomplished at its own cost by the Chartered Company during the 
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first year of its corporate existence, I would cite the following facts 
taken from the report presented to the shareholders recording the 
progress made during the first eighteen months of their corporate 
existence. The telegraph was extended from Mafeking to Fort 
Victoria, a span of 630 miles, at a cost of nearly £60,000. A police 
force was enrolled “to afford protection to pioneer settlers against 
any attacks by the natives, to keep open communications, and to 
preserve peace and order in the territories occupied by the Company.” 
In the first instance, 250 men were deemed sufficient for the purpose. 
This force had subsequently in consequence of political complications, 
caused mainly by the action of the South African Republic, to be raised 
for the time to 650 men. This force was not composed, as I have often 
seen it stated, of the scum of South Africa, but consisted of the best 
materials available in the Colonies for the purpose, and was com- 
manded by British officers who, while retaining their rank in the 
British army, were allowed by the War Office to take office under 
the Chartered Company. On its formation the force was inspected 
by General Lord Methuen, on behalf of the High Commissioner, 
who reported as follows :—“ It is only right I should draw attention 
to the very good tone which pervades the whole force. It is well 
officered, and with one month’s work in the field will be in right good 
working order.” The total cost of this force throughout the year 
was in round numbers £95,000. In the same year a pioneer force of 
similar character was organized by the Chartered Company at a cost 
of some £90,000, to visit and inspect Mashonaland. The pioneers 
accomplished their mission without having occasion to use their 
arms, and erected forts at Tuli, Victoria, Charter, and Salisbury, 
manned them with garrisons, constructed a road of 400 miles, bearing 
the name of Mr. Selous, who accompanied the expedition, built a 
number of bridges and drifts, and without any hostile action brought 
home to the minds of the native population the fact that the adminis- 
tration of the country had passed into the hands of the Company as 
the representative of Great Britain. 

Within the same period the survey of the Beira railway was com- 
pleted by the Company. Missions were dispatched to Lewancha, the 
King of the Barotze nation, and to Gungunwana, King of Gazaland. 
Both missions were successful in establishing friendly relations with 
the two native potentates, and in obtaining concessions which may here- 
after prove of value. A mission was also dispatched to Lo-Bengula, 
and a further concession was obtained from him to allow the Com- 
pany the exclusive right to deal with the surface lands throughout 
his dominions. To facilitate these negotiations the Company pur- 
chased a previous concession granted by Lo-Bengula to other parties 
at a cost of £10,000. I am not concerned at present to say anything 
about the abstract equity of these various negotiations. It is enough 
to say that their successful carrying out was essential to the establish- 
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ment of British authority in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, the main 
object for which the Charter was granted to the Company. The same 
considerations justify the policy of the acquisition by the Chartered 
Company of the African Lakes Company, and the extension of their 
field of operations so as to include the whole sphere of British influ- 
ence north of the Zambesi, with the exception of Nyassaland, the 
price of this extension being a guarantee of £9,000 a year, for the 
purpose of ministering law and order and of protecting the mission- 
stations. The total cost of these various negotiations was close upon 
£70,000. 

With respect to internal development the record for this initial 
period furnishes evidence of signal activity. ‘Townships were laid 
out at Salisbury, Hartley Hill, and Umtali. Stores were built, 
hotels opened, and accommodation of one kind or another provided 
for the white settlers who flocked into Mashonaland within the 
first twelve months of the Company’s existence. Owing to the 
sudden and unexpected influx of emigrants, and to the unusually 
heavy rains, the new comers were subjected to great hardships on 
their first arrival. The Company made every effort to relieve their 
distress, and to provide against the recurrence of similar catastrophes 
imported at their own expense large quantities of stores and pro- 
visions from the Cape Colony. ‘To sum up, the Company during the 
period with which I am now dealing spent the following sums on 
what may justly be considered the development of the country com- 
mitted to their hands :— 


£ es ¢ 
Stocks, arms, and ammunition e ‘ e 104,802 10 0 
Missions and concessions “ " ‘ - 69,383 311 


Road and telegraph construction . ; - 147,135 19 0 
Police force . . . . . ° - 186,760 8 ; 
Administration . . . . . « 29,387 15 3 


Total . ° . « 537,469 16 5 


Against this total the direct outlay on the various offices in London 
and South Africa, directors’ fees and preliminary expenses, is only 
£42,727 5s. 6d., a fact which seems to me to speak well for the 
administration of the Company’s affairs. 

The second year of the Company’s active existence was devoted 
mainly to the completion of the work recorded above. Arrangements 
were made for the extension of the northern line from Vryburg to 
Mafeking. The telegraph was pushed on to Salisbury. A convention 
was concluded with the Postal Union of South Africa, by which 
Mashonaland was placed in direct communication for letters and 
parcels with all parts of the world. The police force, the apprehen- 
sions of a Boer raid having been removed, was reduced to under a 
hundred, while the defence of the country was provided for by the 
establishment of a volunteer force of 500 men, well trained to arms, 
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and acquainted with the country, three-fifths of whom could if necessary 
be provided with horses. Moreover, under the burgher system which 
the Company has borrowed from the Transvaal, the whole of the able- 
bodied male population were declared liable to military service, and thus 
in case of need the Company could command the services of 1,500 men, 
all of whom, bythe conditions of Veldt life, were accustomed to the use of 
fire-arms. The construction of the railroad from Beira to Fort Salisbury 
was undertaken byan Anglo-Portuguese company, underthe auspices of 
the Chartered Company, and a waggon road was constructed from Fort 
Salisbury to Chimoio, the proposed terminus of the first section of the 
line, a distance of 220 miles. Roads also were constructed from Umtali 
to Chimoio, and from Fort Charter to Salisbury. In as far as I can 
gather from the reports, the amounts expended on the development 
of Mashonaland during 1891 was :— 


£ s. d. 
Police force and supplies : ‘ ‘ . 138,898 10 11 
Telegraph construction ; . ; . 386,152 10 2 
Roads. R ; . ‘ ‘ A 3,502 14. 3 
Prospecting . . ‘ , , : , 1,160 18 11 
Lammerdale Settlement . a A ; ; 3,859 10 6 
Telegraph service . : , ; ° ° 2,137 15 1 
Administration ; ‘ ; . . > B6490°2 8 





220,902 1 3 


I may mention here that in this year Mr. Cecil Rhodes carried 
through a scheme for the creation of a company to construct an 
overland telegraph line from Fort Salisbury to Uganda, and thence 
on to Cairo. This telegraph company is, financially speaking, com- 
pletely distinct from the Chartered Company, but the capital was 
subscribed mainly by shareholders in the latter concern ; and it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that the capital never could have 
been subscribed if the latter company had not been in existence ; and 
it may, therefore, be fairly described as an achievement of the Char- 
tered Company. 

The year which ensued was that, I need hardly remind my readers, 
of the war with Lo-Bengula. It would be entirely outside the scope 
of this article to discuss the equity or policy of this war. It is enough 
to say that if once Mashonaland was occupied by British settlers, no 
matter under what form of administration, or under what jurisdiction, 
the occurrence of such a war was sooner or later an absolute certainty. 
A joint administration by a civilised white government and an un- 
civilised native autocrat is a manifest impossibility. A conflict 
between the two was inevitable, and if the territory which now bears 
the name of Rhodesia had been administered as a Crown colony by 
British officials, the conflict would probably have occurred sooner. 
My object is not to defend the action of the Chartered Company, but 
simply to point out the services which it has rendered to the Mother 
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Country by the mere fact of its existence. All our long and painful 
experiences of SouthAfrican wars conducted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment against native forces has taught us that such wars are unsatis- 
factory in their result, lengthy in their character, and costly in their 
expenditure, not only of money but of life. The war with the Mata- 
beles, the most powerful military organization in South Africa since 
the days of Cetewayo, was terminated in a few weeks by the complete 
defeat of Lo-Bengula’s Impis. The campaign was conducted by the 
troops of the Chartered Company; the loss of life on the side of the 
British settlers was insignificant ; the total cost of the war, all of 
which was borne by the Company, was only a few thousands over 
£100,000. As a result of this war, Matabeleland, as well as Mash- 
onaland, was brought under the direct administration of the Chartered 
Company, as the representative of Great Britain. To people who 
object to the extension of British dominion in South Africa, or who 
deprecate any conflict between white civilisation and African savage- 
dom, it is no answer to say that the war in question was conducted 
with signal success. But to ordinary Englishmen, who hold that it is 
the duty, the interest, and the mission of England to act as the pioneer 
of progress in savage countries, it must be matter of congratulation 
that the Matabele campaign was carried through with a promptitude, 
efficiency, and economy unparalleled in the annals of South African 
warfare. 

The war with Lo-Bengula naturally retarded the normal develop- 
ment of Mashonaland during the year of its occurrence. Yet, even 
then, considerable progress was made. The Beira railway was 
opened for some distance from the coast. The Bechuanaland rail- 
way was formed mainly through the monies subscribed by the leading 
members of the Chartered Company, so as to secure the prolongation 
of the Northern line as far north as Mafeking. An agreement was 
concluded with Khama by which the Company acquired mineral rights 
over the whole of his territory. The amounts expended by the Com- 
pany on the development of their enterprise were as follows :— 


z a, d. 
Working of concessions . - ° “ - 4,989 9 3 
Cost of administration . ‘ . j . 25,687 1 11 
Posts and telegraphs , , ‘ , . 8,524 14 0 
Volunteers : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 1,481 15 11 
Travelling expenses . ‘ ‘ - . . 999 8 10 
Roads ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , . « 2348 312 § 
Telegraph construction . . ‘ ‘ ; 392 7 3 
Lammerdale Settlement . . ; r - 1,617 14 10 
Rations issued gratis . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 6,670 3 1 
Military police . : ° : ‘ ‘ . 7,399 10 6 
Donations ; ; , , ‘ ; ‘ 630 10 6 
Central Africa administration . : . - 12,970 2 4 
Northern Railway extension . ° ‘ - 41,233 12 8 
Beira Railway ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 1,000 0 0 


80,845 3 11 
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In the year following the Matabele war the progress of the 
Company was far more marked. The railway from Vryburg to 
Mafeking was opened, a contract was concluded for the further 
extension of the line to Gaberones, and subsequently to Palapye, a 
distance in all of two hundred miles. Towards this enterprise the 
Company agreed to contribute £5,000 a year for ten years. The 
Beira Railway, in which the Chartered Company had secured a con- 
trolling interest, had been carried as far as Fontesvilla, and in the 
interval between the closing of the year’s accounts and the annual 
meeting, it had been completed to Chimoio. Again, telegraphs had 
been constructed between Palapye and Tati, between Tati and 
Mangwe, between Mangwe and Bulawayo, and also between Umtali 
and Chimoio, thus completing direct telegraphic communication be- 
tween Beira and Cape Town. Some three hundred and thirteen miles 
of the Trans-Continental Telegraph had been constructed, and a line 
of coaches had been established between Mafeking and Bulawayo. 
A system of money orders with the Cape Colony and the United 
Kingdom had been brought into operation, and an arrangement had 
been entered into with the Imperial Government by which the admin- 
istration of Matabeleland was formally entrusted to the Chartered 
Company. It is worthy of notice that Mr. Rhodes was anxious to 
introduce a clause into this arrangement “ restricting any customs 
being imposed on British goods within the Chartered Company’s 
sphere in excess of the rates at present in force in the South African 
Customs Union, which are levied there for purposes of protection, not 
of income.” This self-denying restriction, ‘“ which would have given 
British goods a low tariff for all time,’ was declined by Her 
Majesty’s late Ministry on the plea “ that it might interfere with our 
fiscal arrangements with European Powers.” Rapid progress was 
made in the conversion of Bulawayo from a native Kraal into a 
British town. Every encouragement was given to new settlers, 
public offices were erected by the Company, ordinances were issued 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors, and providing for the man- 
agement of towns and villages. The policy of the Administration was 
to facilitate in every way British immigration and the introduction 
of British capital. The result was that in the year following the war 
Bulawayo sprung up into a city with such Trans-Atlantic rapidity 
that some four hundred building lots were purchased by settlers, 
at prices averaging £100 per lot. In the same period various com- 
panies were started in Rhodesia, whose aggregate working capital 
exceeded £500,000. The amounts expended on development for this 
year, in as far as can be ascertained from the Balance Sheet, were— 
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Working of concessions e ° ° e 47.818 13 3 
War expenditure . : ‘ ° e e 113,788 2 11 
Expenses of administration ‘. ° e « 40,671 10 4 
Posts and telegraphs. . ° . « 16,955 14 4 
Police . ° ‘ e e e ° e 14,448 15 2 
Hospitals . . ° . . . . 1,313 18 7 
Travelling expenses, : . . . 649 18 6 
Roads . 7 ‘ ° ° ° e ° 1,500 0 O 
Telegraph construction . ° . . . 1088 5 5 
Rations issued gratis. . ° ° , 1,973 11 0 
Donations . ; , ° . . ° 600 5 9 
Transport of goods " ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,170 17 7 
Sundries . ° ° s ° ° e 2955 0 6 








247,934 15 3 


It appears from the above figures that in the period which elapsed 
between the foundation of the Chartered Company on the 29th October, 
1889, and the issue of the last balance sheet on the 31st March, 
1895, the Company had expended £1,087,151 16s. 10d. in the develop- 
ment of their enterprise. Against this outlay they had encashed the 
following receipts— 


=" 

For year ending March 31st, 1891 . e ‘ 3.960 6 10 
” » 1892. e e 15,812 0 8 

” 7" 1893. ° ° $4,158 7 7 

” + 1894, e e 44,489 6 6 

i i 1895. . .« 118,683 1 38 


217,298 11 9 


Thus leaving a balance of outlay over receipts of £869,853 5s. 1d., or, in 
round numbers, of close upon £900,000. In extracting these figures 
from the published balance sheets of the Company, I have endeavoured, 
as far as lay within my power, to confine myself strictly to those items 
in the accounts which refer to moneys actually spent upon, or received 
from, the working of the enterprise. 

My object, I repeat, in this article is not to discuss or defend the 
financial operations of the Company, the modes in which their capital has 
been raised or the manner in which it has been distributed between the 
different parties interested in the venture. Still less is it my object 
to express any opinion as to the prospects of the Chartered Company 
as a financial undertaking. The one end I have in view is to show 
that if the colonization of Rhodesia and its incorporation within the 
British Empire were ends demanded by Imperial interests, these 
ends could not have been attained more effectively than they have 
been attained through the agency of the Chartered Company. So 
far the shareholders have provided the money required for their 
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enterprise out of their own pockets. Whether they were wise in so 
doing is a matter which concerns themselves, but which doeas not 
concern the British public. It is therefore all-important to my 
purpose to show that the Company has spent money liberally, if not 
lavishly, in fulfilling the objects for which the Charter was granted. 
Let me try and recapitulate in as few words as possible what has 
been accomplished with the money thus freely spent. Rhodesia 
comprises an area larger than France and Germany put together. 
Barely six years ago this immense area was an almost unknown 
country, occupied by savage tribes and wild beasts, and in the whole 
of which there were probably not a score of white men to be found. 
Already the country is traversed in every direction by telegraph wires. 
From the East and from the South railways are being pushed on 
into its borders, and the new lines have made such progress that 
within two or three years there will be unbroken railway communica- 
tion between Beira, Fort Salisbury, Bulawayo, Kimberley, and Cape 
Town. The power of the Matabele king, his Indunas, and his 
Impis have been shattered, and a settled Government under British 
courts, British officials, and British laws has been sulstituted for 
the cruel tyranny of Lo-Bengula and his chiefs. 

Towns have been created at Salisbury, Umtali, and Bulawayo. 
These towns are not mere names on the map, but living mining 
communities. In Salisbury 1,165 stands out of a total of 2,500 have 
been already sold ; in Bulawayo 501 out of 819; in Victoria 800 out 
of 579; in Umtali 260 out of 682. Stands, I may add, are the South 
African term for building lots. The statistics of the agricultural 
department are incomplete; but it appears that in Mashonaland up to 
March 1895, 299 certificates of occupation had been issued, and 
475 in Matabeleland. Certificates of occupation are in due course to 
be exchanged for definite titles. Moreover the number of attacks 
made upon isolated settlers during the recent native insurrection 
shows clearly enough that the colonists are not confined to the towns. 
I gather from the latest reports that in Salisbury the European 
population consisted of 726 souls. In Bulawayo according to the 
census taken on the Ist of March, 1895, there was a population of 
1,537; in Gwelo of 50; in farms scattered over the country 250; in 
the mining camps of 1,800, making a total of 3,637. The mining 
trade is at present, and is likely to long remain, the most important 
industry in Rhodesia. Up to the latest advices 67,923 claims had 
been registered, 27,724 had been inspected; and 4,598 ounces of 
gold had been produced. Of course the whole immediate future of 
Rhodesia depends upon the issue, whether or not there are large 
deposits of gold in the country, and whether these deposits can be 
worked at paying prices. About the former point there seems to be 
no reasonable room for doubt, but upon the latter there are hardly, I 
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think, data to hand as yet sufficient for the formation of any definite 
opinion. This question in any case lies outside the scope of my 
article. I am not concerned to prove that Rhodesia is likely to turn 
out a lucrative investment when fully developed ; all I have tried to 
show is that it is likely to be better developed under its present admi- 
nistration than under any which could be substituted in its place. 
The Chartered Company have undoubtedly made mistakes in their 
administration of Rhodesia. It is impossible to read the reports of 
their agents and officials on the spot without seeing that the men by 
whom the undertaking has hitherto been worked were at times over 
confident in their achievements and over sanguine in their calculations. 
Men who are sanguine and confident are apt to make mistakes, but, 
on the other hand, men who are not sanguine and not confident never 
do anything. After all, the opening up of Rhodesia in the course of 
little over five years is a creditable chapter even in the annals of 
British kingdom-making, and I fail to see how a like result could 
have been equally well produced by any other agency than that 
of a public company. All experience has shown that the work of 
developing new possessions in remote savage countries cannot well be 
performed by the direct action of governments, and especially of par- 
liamentary governments. Probably the British Government, by her 
traditions, her resources, and, above all, by the character of her people, 
is better qualified than any other government of our own or any pre- 
ceding time to administer Colonial possessions with profit to herself and 
advantage to the Colonists. But her success has been due to a system 
of devolution under which she allowed the work of development to be 
carried out by private pioneers, till such time as these pioneers were 
competent to exercise the power of self-government under the British 
flag. Whenever she has adhered to this system the result has been 
satisfactory ; whenever she has departed from it the result has been 
unsatisfactory. On the whole, the administration of our Crown 
Colonies is, I believe, excellent in purpose and good in practice, but I 
can recall no instance in which a Crown colony has been successfully 
developed under the direct rule of Downing Street. If an object 
lesson is required, you have only to look at Bechuanaland, a province 
of our Empire adjacent to Rhodesia. In 1884 this province was 
acquired by the British Government with the object of keeping open 
aright of way northwards for our South African possessions. For 
over ten years Bechuanaland was administered by British officials ; 
subsequently she was transferred to the Cape Colony. I have every 
reason to believe that it was well governed under a very able ad- 
ministrator ; but during this administration nothing was done to 
improve its communications or to develop its resources. It was only 
when it came within the “sphere of influences” of Mr. Rhodes, the then 
Premier of the Cape Colony, that it began to derive any material benefit 
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from the British occupation. No man acquainted with our Colonies, 
and especially with South Africa, can doubt for a moment that if 
Rhodesia had been administered directly by British officials instead 
of indirectly by British adventurers, to use the good.old English 
word for the men who have made our Empire, its plight to-day ' 
would be the same as that of Bechuanaland. 

It may not be desirable that Rhodesia should be colonised and civi- 
lised. It may be a matter of indifference to this country that Rho- 





desia should pass into the possession of some other European power. f 
Both these contentions are capable of being supported by argument. 
But if you once admit, in common with the vast majority of English- 


men, that in the interests of our Empire it is essential Rhodesia should 
be a British province, I fail to understand the meaning of the outery 
against the Chartered Company. After all, the particular Company 
under consideration has done, and is doing, the work which England, 
as owner of Rhodesia, has got to do, and cannot well do for herself. 
Why, in the name of common sense, should we dream of doing at our 
own cost work which others are ready to do for us out of their own 
resources, and which they can do much more effectively than we could do 
ourselves? ‘To cut off one’s nose in order to spite one’s face has never 

been regarded as an act of wisdom. Yet this is exactly what we are 

wanted to do when we are advised to take the cost and trouble of ad- 
ministering Rhodesia upon our own shoulders in order to manifest our 
disapproval of the attitude of the Chartered Company in respect of 

the Jameson raid. . 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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WILHELM LIEBKNECHT, 


THE VETERAN LEADER OF THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS. 


Some fifty years ago Wilhelm Liebknecht said good-bye to Giessen, 
the little Hessian town where he was born, and started on his way to 
America. He was a handsome lad of twenty in those days, with a 
bright sensitive face, and a touch of the dreamer in his eyes. His 
manner was that of one whose lines were cast in pleasant places; he 
carried a well-filled purse, and had more brains in his head—he had 
proved it in three universities—than most of his kind. He was leay- 
ing Germany, he told those with whom he travelled, because he had 
no fancy for being transformed into a peruked mummy. The social 
atmosphere of the Old World was too stifling for his taste, he said, 
and there were too many cobwebs in the air He had been reading 
St. Simon, it seems, and was revelling in wild projects for turning 
earth into heaven, and making all men brothers. 

In the course of the journey quite a friendship sprang up between 
him and one of his fellow-passengers, a German professor who held 
an appointment in Switzerland. The man was interested by the boy’s 
enthusiasm, by his eager longing to be of use to his kind; he was 
amused too, perhaps, by his ignorance of what was going on in the 
world around him. Here he was, on the very eve of the general 
awakening, shaking the dust of Europe from off his feet because, as 
he believed, the sleep men were sleeping there was that of the dead. 
And he was one who in the troublous days that were coming, might 
do good service if he were but in Germany; of this the professor was 
soon convinced. He therefore promptly set to work to persuade him 
to renounce, for the time at least, all thought of emigrating. His 
first duty was to the Fatherland, he told him roundly ; and there was 
work better worth doing to be done in the Old World than in the New. 
He dropped a hint, too, that there would be plenty of hard fighting 
in Europe before long. This was enough for young Liebknecht. He 
straightway turned his back on Hamburg ; and, acting on the advice 
of his new friend, betook himself to Ziirich. 

Up to the time he went to Ziirich, Wilhelm Liebknecht’s life had 
been much the same as that of most German boys belonging to the 
middle classes. He is a member of an old Hessian family. One of 
his ancestors was rector of the Giessen University at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and most of his relatives are either pro- 
fessors or state officials. He was quite a child when his father died, 
but he was left not only well provided with money, but with careful 
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guardians to look after him. When he was sixteen he matriculated 
at the Giessen University, and he soon made his mark there, both by 
his great ability and by a certain independence of character which 
distinguished him even then. He was quite willing to work to any 
extent, but only on his own lines. He would have nothing what- 
ever to do with what he calls “ Brodstudium’”’; and, that a man 
should read a book for the mere purpose of passing an examination, 
was quite beyond his comprehension. ‘ Ich wollte studiren um mich 
auszubilden,” he tells us; “und wollte mich ausbilden um meine 
Pflichten in Staat und Gesellschaft erfiillen zu kénnen.”* He hada 
clear head and sharp wits, and took immense delight in his work, 
throwing his whole heart and soul into the most diverse subjects, and 
reading books his teachers had never heard of. After a time he 


went to Berlin for a special course of study, and later to the Uni- 


versity at Marburg. 

In very early days it had been decided by his family thathe should 
enter the service of the State; but this he stoutly refused to do when 
once he realised the sort of life—tied hand and foot with red tape— 
that would be his as an official. Besides, the bolstering up of a petty 
duke was not the kind of work that appealed to him at all; for he 
had already developed a hearty scorn of principalities and powers, and 
was strongly democratic in sympathy. ‘“ Seit ich fahig bin zu denken, 
bin ich Republikaner,” he informed the Court, when on his trial for 
high treason; “ und als Republikaner werde ich sterben.”* Now, in 
those days, the hair of the rulers of Hesse would certainly have stood 
straight on end at the mere thought of having in their service a Re- 
publican. His own wish was to obtain a professorship at one of the 
smaller universities, if he could do so without giving up his indepen- 
dence ; and it was only when he found that this was impossible, that 
he decided to emigrate. 

In Ziirich Herr Liebknecht settled down at once to study law with 
a view to being called to the bar. His friend the professor had given 
him letters of introduction to many of the notables in the place, and 
he soon began to feel so completely at home there that he had serious 
thoughts of being naturalised. In Switzerland he was for the first 
time in his life, as he tells us, brought into personal contact with the 
working classes. ‘ Den deutschen Arbeiterverein in Ziirich besuchte 
ich wohl, jedoch nur um mich zu unterrichten, da ich nun zum ersten 
mal Gelegenheit hatte die Arbeiter selbst sich iiber ihre Lage und 
Strebungen aussprechen zu héren.’’® And it was what he heard from 


(1) ‘*I wished to study that I might educate myself, and I wished to educate myself 
that I might fulfil my duties towards the state, and towards society.”’ 

(2) ** Ever since I could think I have been a republican, and as a republican I shall 
die.”’ 

3) ‘*I used to go to the German Workmen's Union in Ziirich, but only that I might 
obtain info: mation, as this was the first opportunity I had had cf hearing the workers 
themselvcs speak of their position and aspirations.”’ 
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these workers of their poverty and their misery that first brought 
home to him the fact that political rights are of no great use to a man 
when he is face to face with starvation. He had not much time, how- 
ever, just then for studying either sociology or anything else ; for on 
the 23rd of February, 1848, a telegram reached Ziirich :—“ Man 
schligt sich in Paris.”' This was the signal for which he had been 
waiting ever since that day when he had sprung out of the Hamburg 
coach. There was not a minute to lose he knew, and before nightfall 
he was miles on his way towards the French frontier. But although 
he travelled night and day, the battle was already fought and won 
when he entered Paris; and the barricades were being removed. 
He bemoaned his fate aloud, of course, for to have been withir 
hailing distance of a great fight and yet to have missed it, was, for one 
of his temperament, trying, to say the least of it. He had his com- 
pensations, however, for the days that followed were wonderful days, 
the brightest and happiest, perhaps, that he has ever yet known. Not 
only was Paris itself awake, but its very air was alive with plans for 
arousing the whole world. Europe was on the point of being trans- 
formed into one huge Utopia, of this Liebknecht had never a doubt ; 
and he revelled, as only such as he can revel, in the thought of the 
good time that was coming. 

Of the many wild schemes that were formed in Paris that Spring, 
the wildest and maddest of all was that in which Liebknecht had a 
hand. So mad was it indeed, that even then, when prudence was 
more at a discount than ever before or since, men stood amazed when 
they heard of it. Its purpose was nothing less than to revolutionise 
all Germany ; the kings and sovereign princes were each in turn to 
be driven forth, and their dominions were to be reorganized on a 
republican basis. And this was to be done by a handful of young 
enthusiasts with a poet, Georg Herwegh, at their head. They were 
lacking alike in arms, money, and experience, but little they recked 
of that ; for to a man they were convinced that, if they could but 
once plant the Republican flag on German soil, the whole nation 
would join them. So confident was Liebknecht that this would be- 
the case, that he almost worked himself to death hurrying on the 
expedition, with the result that, to his despair, he fell ill just when 
the time was come for it to start. He hurried after it the first day 
he could leave his bed; but only to find that the Wurtembergers, 
instead of fraternising with their would-be deliverers, had sent out 
soldiers against them and defeated them. Thus there was nothing 
for him to do but to make his escape with all possible speed into 
Switzerland. 

(1) ‘ There is fighting in Paris.’’ 
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Herr Liebknecht does not seem to have been much depressed by 
this experience, for only a few months later we find him again in the 
field, helping Struve to raise an insurrection in Baden. This venture 
was at first more successful than Herwegh’s had been; for the 
Badeners were so thoroughly discontented with their ruler, that they 
were glad to give a helping hand to anyone who would attack him. 
Struve had soon quite a respectable force at his back, one, however, 
which he was no more capable than a school boy of leading. He 
sent Liebknecht into the highlands to arrange a junction with some 
insurgents whom he believ ad, though enongly , to be encamped there, 
and he then allowed himself to be decoyed into the open country, 
where he was fallen upon by the Grand Duke’s army and defeated. 
When Liebknecht heard of this disaster, instead of seeking safety 
across the Rhein, he plunged further into the country, in the hope of 
managing something or other in the way of an insurrection. But 
bsdane’ he had time to carry out his purpose, he was captured by some 
farmers and led off to Freiburg. There he was kept for nine months 
as a sort of prisoner on parole; and he whiled away the weariness 
of the time by falling in love with the lady whom he afterwards 
married. 

It chanced that just at the time appointed for Liebknecht’s trial 
May 12th, 1849—the discontent, which had long been smouldering 
in Baden, burst into flames. The whole country was in an uproar ; 
on the 10th, the garrison at Freiburg had mutinied, and it was an 
open secret that the Grand Duke was preparing to take flight. When 
the young rebel was brought into court, he was greeted with loud 
cheers and with cries of “ Thr seid bald frei.”” To ask for a condemna- 
tion under the circumstances would, the Public Prosecutor knew, 
be a sheer waste of time ; he, therefore, being a wise man, promptly 
suggested that a verdict of “not guilty” should be given. And 
given it was, in spite of the protests of the prisoner, who was thus 
baulked of his chance of defending what he had done. His acquittal, 
however, was hailed as a triumph for the popular cause; and he 
himself was féted as a hero, and young as he was he played quite 
an important réle in Baden during the time of the Provisional Govy- 
ernment, which was established, with Brentano at its head, after the 
Grand Duke’s flight. He proved a sore thorn in the side, though, to 
his chief, with whose desultory ways he had no patience whatever, 
and whose prudence he dubbed cowardice. He knew that rebels who 
dally court disaster; when, therefore, he saw day after day go by 
without anything being done, he quite lost his head in his rage and 
indignation. He openly denounced Brentano as a traitor, who was 
deliberately playing into the hands of the enemy, and he called upon 
his colleagues, Herr Becker and Struve, to depose him. The answer 
he received was a hint to mind his own business, and leave the man- 
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agement of affairs to his elders. Nor was he given any choice in the 
matter, for Brentano promptly—and not unnaturally—had him 
arrested. When he was released, his worst fears were already veri- 
fied, the rebels had had their chance and had lost it. The Emperor 
William I., then Prince of Prussia, was marching into Baden at the 
head of a largearmy. Liebknecht at once joined Becker’s troop ; and 
wherever fighting was hardest, there he was, wielding heavy blows, 
and risking his life in the most reckless fashion. He might just 
as well have been asleep, however, for any good he did—and this he 
knew—for the forces the rebels had against them were overwhelming. 
It was only by a piece of good luck that, after the last defeat, he 
was able to escape across the Swiss frontier. 

This Baden expedition was in some respects a turning-point in 
Liebknecht’s eareer. When he joined it he was practically a boy, 
with all a boy’s recklessness, hopefulness, and generous trust in his 
kind: but, in those terrible days when he was eating out his heart 
because, as he believed, treachery was rife even among his own com- 
rades, every trace of youth vanished. When he returned to Switzer- 
land he was a man, one who, although as eager to help as ever, 
scanned his fellows carefully before he trusted them. He had had a 
trying experience, it must be admitted. Even when the flag of revolt 
was flying, and every one was carrying his life in his hand, again and 
again he had seen the interests of the masses sacrificed to those of the 
classes; had seen, too, men whose talk was all of equality and 
brotherhood exploiting for their own benefit the helpless and poor. 
He had proof, too, or thought he had, that the great middle class, 
the “ Intelligentia,” from whom he had once hoped great things, 
were not one whit less self-seeking than, say, feudal nobles. Were 
political power in their hands they would use it, he was now con- 
vinced, for the promotion of their own interests just as ruthlessly, 
just as unscrupulously, as the narrowest of petty princes. If Ger- 
many were to be freed, it was not they who would free her; nor was 
it they who would even undertake the task of rendering the lives of 
her workers less intolerable. If these things were to be done they 
must be done by the masses, not the classes. This was a point on 
which he soon made up his mind; and, from the day he did so, he 
threw in his lot with them heart and soul. Then and there he deter- 
mined to make it the business of his life to fit them for their work 
so far as in them lay. 

He established himself at Geneva and started a regular propaganda 
among the German workers there. He gave up his whole time to 
them, going about among them, talking to them, holding discussions, 
delivering lectures, and trying in all possible ways to arouse them 
out of their apathy and make them realize the responsibility of their 
position. His teaching at this time, although strongly socialistic, 
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was educational rather than revolutionary; he was training and 
organizing, and nothing was further from his thoughts than con- 
spiracy. His popularity among the people soon became so great as 
to excite the alarm of the Austrian and the Prussian Governments. 
Professing to believe that he was making preparations for an invasion 
of Baden, they brought pressure to bear on the Geneva authorities, 
with the result that, in February, 1850, he was expelled from 
Switzerland. Germany was closed to him of course; and, as 
France also refused him a shelter, he took up his abode in London. 

“In London lebte ich dreizehn Jahre lang, mit politischsozialen 
Studien beschiiftigt,” Herr Liebknecht once remarked; “und noch 
mehr mit dem Kampf um das Dasein,’’' he added, with an odd little 
smile. Those thirteen years he spent in England were indeed a 
terrible time, one long hand to hand fight for bread. He was almost: 
penniless when he landed—his property had been confiscated—and 
he brought with him a wife and child to support. He had, it is 
true, friends who would gladly have come to his aid, Fried- 
rich Engels, who had worked with him in Geneva, for one, Kart 
Marx for another; but he would have none of their help; for he 
holds strongly that every man must live by the labour of his own 
hands or head. So he set off at once on the tramp, as it were, in 
search of pupils; for he knew by experience, that, if he could do 
nothing else well, he could teach. And he found some after a time ; 
but the giving of casual lessons is not a lucrative calling; and do 
what he would, the grim wolf hovered around in the distance. But 
even when things were at the worst with him, he was never for one 
moment unmindful of the cause he had espoused; his chief anxiety 
was always how could the interests of the workers best be furthered ? 
By what means could their condition be rendered more happy? He 
joined the Communist League, and became an active co-adjutor in 
the work Marx and Engels were then carrying on. After a time 
his circumstances improved a little as he became the London corres- 
pondent of the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. 

A characteristic little story is told d propos of Liebknecht’s appoint- 
ment to this post. Lassalle, who was himself then living in the 
greatest luxury, denounced him as a renegade for accepting it; he 
was quite shocked at the thought of a socialist writing for money. 
Yet he knew full well the state of Liebknecht’s affairs at the time; 
knew, too, that his letters as correspondent, although written for an 
anti-socialist journal, were honest letters, and that in them he never 
deviated by one hair’s breath from his convictions. 

In 1862, the Prussian Government having granted an amnesty, 


(1) «In London I lived for thirteen years, busy with socio-political studies, and still 
more with the struggle for existence.” 
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Herr Liebknecht went to Berlin, and joined the staff of the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, as chief of the foreign department. 
There he was in a delightful position: he was surrounded by friends, 
for the Berliners welcomed him warmly; he had a fairly large income 
at his command; and, above all, he had work which he thoroughly 
enjoyed and which he felt was well worth doing. His editor, August 
Brass, was an old friend, a comrade of the days of °48; and the jour- 
nal was pledged to advocate social democracy and to wage war against 
capitalism, militarism, and every other form of oppression. From the 
first, Liebknecht’s articles excited great interest, both by their bold- 
ness and the literary skill with which they were written ; and he soon 
made his mark as an orator. The Berlin workers hung on his words 
with delight when he spoke, for never before had they been addressed 
in terms at once so persuasive and so convincing. His popularity among 
them increased from day to day, and his influence made itself felt at 
every turn. But, as often happens, just when all was brightest a cloud 
appeared. One day he noticed in the Zeitung, an article of which he 
could not at all understand the bearing, as it seemed to imply approval 
of the policy of Herr von Bismarck, who was then just coming into 
power in Berlin. As this was in direct opposition to the views the 
journal had hitherto upheld, he went at once to the Editor for an ex- 
planation, and was assured that he had mistaken the meaning of the 
article. Nothing was further from his intention, Herr Brass declared, 
than to support the new minister. But the first article was followed 
by others of a similar nature; and in the course of a very few days 
Liebknecht had proof that both Herr Brass and his journal had been 
captured by Herr von Bismarck. "Whereupon he promptly threw up 
his post, in spite of the entreaties of his editor, who promised that, if 
he would but continue writing for his paper, he might advocate in it, 
as strongly as he chose, not only socialism, but communism. 

The loss of the Allgemeine Zeituny was a terrible blow for Lieb- 
knecht ; it plunged him at one fell swoop from a position of compara- 
tive affluence back into his old poverty-stricken state. He was entirely 
dependent on his writing for his daily bread; and there was now 
no paper in all Prussia for which he, as a social democrat, could 
write. Ife felt, too, the crippling influence of the struggle for exist- 
ence the more, coming as it did suddenly after a brief spell of pros- 
perity. Lis poverty hemmed him in on every side ; it was impossible 
for him to carry on his propaganda unless he had some means of 
gaining a livelihood. It was just at this time, when he was more 
weighed down than ever before or since by the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, that he was subjected to a peculiarly subtle form of temptation. 
Bismarck, who was then bent on winning the working-classes over to 
his side, and who knew that in this task no one could help him more 
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effectually than Liebknecht, undertook to “capture”? him. “Ich 
kann nicht positiv sagen dass Herr von Bismarck mich kaufen 
wollte,” Liebknecht confesses, “ aber ich kann sagen dass die Agenten 
des Herrn yon Bismarck mich kaufen wollten, und zwar unter Bedin- 
gungen die ausser vor mir selbst und meinen Parteigenossen,. meine 
personliche Wiirde vollstindig gewahrt hiitten.’’’ The most seductive 
proposals were made to him. If he would but support the Govern- 
ment in their struggle with the middle classes, he might in fact name 
his own terms, he was told. Not only would ample means be placed 
at his disposal, but a free hand would be given him to preach social- 
ism as much as he liked, and to buy what social experiments he 
chose. But Liebknecht, who understood to a nicety the man with 
whom he had to deal, indignantly rejected all his offers; although 
when he did so he realised to the full what the consequences would 
be: “ Hiitte ich die Niedertriichtigkeit besessen meine Prinzipien 
meinem persdnlichen Interesse zu opfern,” he said, speaking of this 
episode in his history, when on his trial in 1872; “ich wire jetzt in 
gliinzender Stellung anstatt hier auf der Bank der Angeklagten, 
wohin mich Die gebracht haben die mich vor Jahren vergebens zu 
kaufen suchten.” ? 

Bismarck speedily changed his tone when he found that Liebknecht 
was not to be bought, and the police were given to understand that 
it would be well if he were harried out of Berlin. But this was not 
an easy thing to do, for Liebknecht, although he stood to his guns 
gallantly, was careful to give his enemy no point of vau‘age. He 
organized a crusade against Bismarck, it is true, but on strictly Con- 
stitutional lines. He denounced him and his state socialism upon all 
occasions. It is simply a scheme for destroying both the working 
classes and the souwryeoisie by playing off the one against the other, 
he declared; and he strove night and day to prevent the workers 
from falling into the snare he saw the minister had prepared for 
them. As forthe much-vaunted Universal Suffrage which was being 
held out as a bait, “ what is the use of it to us? ” he asked. “So long 
as the Press is muzzled and the right of public meeting is withheld, 
it is the reactionaries alone who will profit by it.” Lassalle, who 
was also carrying on an active socialistic propaganda, had founded 
the Allgemeine Arbeitervercin ; and although there was little sympathy 
between the two men, Liebknecht joined it for the express purpose of 
preventing its falling under the influence of Bismarck. And in this 

(1) ‘* I cannot say positively that Herr von Bismarck wished tojbuy me over; but I 
can say that Herr von Bismarck’s agents wished to buy me over, under conditions, too, 
which, excepting in my own eye, and those of my comrades, would have preserved 
intact my personal dignity. 

(2) ** Had I had the baseness to sacrifice my principles to my personal interests, I 
should now be in a brilliant position, instead of here in the’ prisoner’s{dock, where they 
who years ago sought to buy me, have brought me.”’ 
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he succeeded—at least, for the time—a fact which made the police 
redouble their efforts against him. It had, in fact, become a duel 
between him on the one side, and the police, with the all-powerful 
minister behind them, on the other; and the result was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion. One beautiful morning in the summer of 1865 
he was informed that his presence in Prussia was regarded as a 
danger to the State, and that he must therefore quit the kingdom 
within twenty-four hours. And this measure was meted out to him, 
although he had broken no law, and no offence of any kind could be 
alleged against him. 

At this very time, when he stood most sorely in need of her sym- 
pathy, his wife, to whom he was devoted, died, worn out by ceaseless 
care and anxiety. For years they had been leading a precarious hand 
to mouth existence ; and this, combined with the petty, worrying per- 
secution to which they were subjected by the police, had told on her 
strength severely. Then came the decree of banishment. It was the 
last straw. Liebknecht was left to face the world alone. 

He is not the man, however, to allow his personal feelings to inter- 
fere with his work as a leader. Before many weeks had passed he 
was in harness again, in Leipzig. Thanks to Count Beust’s legisla- 
tion, the working classes then enjoyed much greater freedom in 
Saxony than in Prussia ; they were, too, intellectually more alert, and 
more keenly interested in politics. But although they were for the most 
part staunch democrats, they were inclined to look on Socialists with 
suspicicse. Liebknecht felt strongly that if Socialism were to become a 
power in Germany, these were the very men who must be induced to join 
its ranks. He therefore at once set to work to try to win their support. 
Every leisure moment he had he passed among them, arguing with 
them, persuading them, and bringing to bear on them all the force of 
his eloquence, the force, too, of that strong magnetic personal influence- 
he wields. In Herr Bebel, the ablest of the Leipzig labour leaders, 
he found a quite ideal lieutenant ; and the two threw themselves into- 
their work as Socialist propagandists with a fervour which carried every- 
thing before it. They had not long to wait for the fruits of their 
labour. In August, 1866, the Saxon workers, at a mass meeting, 
accepted with enthusiasm the Socialist programme Liebknecht had 
drawn up for them. A month later they adopted as an article of 
faith Marx’s theory as to the necessity of political power being in the 
hands of the masses; and the next year, during the struggle which 
preceded the General Election for the Constituent Assembly, they en- 
tered the field for the first time as political agitators. They had to 
fight, though, without their leader, for Liebknecht was in prison 
atthe time. Under the impression that the decree against him had 
lapsed, he had ventured into Berlin to arrange some private business, 
and had thus given the Prussian Government an opportunity of which 
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they were not slow to avail themselves, of keeping him safe under lock 
and key during the elections. If they thought, however, that they 
could by these means keep him out of the Constituent Assembly, they 
were mistaken ; for he was elected member that same autumn, and he 
used his privilege as a deputy to protest strongly against the annexa- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Up to 1870 Liebknecht’s energy was devoted chiefly towards fight- 
ing against State Socialism on the one hand, and, on the other, trying 
to reconcile the various sections into which the Social Democrats were 
divided, and form them into one strong party. Then came the 
French war, against which from the first he protested vigorously, so 
vigorously, indeed, that Prince Bismarck from Versailles telegraphed 
orders that both he and Bebel should be arrested. They were 
brought to trial for high treason in March, 1872. Liebknecht was 
accused of having insulted the Emperor by alluding to him as Kaiser 
Bomba and the Kartitschen Prince ; of having outraged the dignity 
of the army by speaking of soldiers as “ white slaves in uniform,” 
and of propagating doctrines dangerous to the State. He was found 
guilty and condemned to two years imprisonment. His fellow- 
countrymen showed their appreciation of this sentence by electing 
him, while he was still in prison, member of the Reichstag. 

In the Reichstag Liebknecht was brought face to face with his old 
antagonist, Prince Bismarck, and at once proclaimed war to the knife 
against him and all that he had ever done, or wished to do; for he 
looks on him as the arch-enemy of the German people; his militarism 
is sucking their very life’s blood away, he declares. The prince has 
had many opponents in his time, but not one among them has ever 
attacked him at once so ruthlessly and so unscrupulously as this 
Hessian Socialist. Again and again his fellow-members stood aghast 
at the accusations and reproaches he hurled at him. He denounced 
him not only as the enslaver of the nation, but as its corruptor, its 
demoraliser. He showed how unscrupulously he used his power to 
stifle public opinion ; how he lavished the taxpayers’ money on his 
reptile Press, and harried without mercy every journalist who criti- 
cized him or his measures. He showed, too, the malignity with which 
he pursued all who had ever ventured to run counter to his plans; 
the petty devices to which he had had recourse to compass their ruin 
—even opening private letters and employing domestic servants as 
spies. And what gave such terrible force to his words was that he 
had always proof at hand for every statement he made. Eyvery- 
thing that could be done Prince Bismarck did to reduce his assailant 
to silence. Liebknecht was imprisoned again and again; he was 
fined ; his journal was confiscated ; but it was all in vain. And, as 
always happens in such cases, the more he was persecuted the more 
popular he became. 
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So long as there were divisions in the Socialist camp, Prince 
Bismarck regarded the advance of the movement with equanimity ; 
but when, in 1875, the Lassalleaners and the Hisenachers having at 
length buried the hatchet, the United Social Democrat Party was 
formed, he changed his attitude, and introduced into the Reichstag 
his famous Anti-Socialist laws. They were rejected, however, thanks 
to the gallant tooth and nail battle Liebknecht and Bebel waged 
against them. They were passed, though, two years later in the 
panic that followed the attempt on the Emperor’s life—a crime of 
which the socialists disapproved as strongly as Prince Bismarck 
himself. During the twelve years the laws were in force, Liebknecht. 
—as all his colleagues—was subject to every form of persecution, and 
was hunted about from pillar to post at the mere caprice of the 
police. He was separated from his children—he had a second wife 
and a young family—and he was forced to live in an out-of-the-way 
village, where there was no possibility of their being educated. Every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of his holding intercourse with his 
party ; spies dogged his steps wherever he went, and took down every 
word he said. Not only was he prohibited from addressing meetings, 
but his writings—on which both he and his family depended for 
their support—were confiscated on the most frivolous pretexts. The 
one gleam of sunshine that fell to his lot during those long, dark 
years, was when he went to America on a lecturing tour. Some odd 
experiences came in his way while there, owing to his being constantly 
mistaken for the late Mr. Blaine, between whom and himself there 
was a strong personal resemblance. 

When, in 1890, the Special Laws lapsed, the feeling was general 
in Europe that there was trouble ahead for Germany. The harsh 
treatment to which they had been subjected could not have failed, 
it was held, to have embittered the Socialists and rendered them 
reckless. mbittered them it certainly had ; but, far from rendering 
them reckless, it had taught them prudence, made them understand 
that in this nineteenth century the battle is not to the strong but to 
the able, the skilful. When they returned to the fight they were no 
longer armed with slings and stones but with maxims: they had, in 
fact, become trained soldiers who knew all the latest moves in the 
game. When the General Election came round Prince Bismarck had 
proof that the net result of those laws of his, from which he had 
hoped for such great things, was an enormous increase of the power 
of Socialism. In 1878 the Socialists there were but a band of free 
lances ; in 1890 they had become a strong political party, one which 
bids fair before long to have a dominant voice in the State. And this 
party is in a great measure Herr Liebknecht’s handiwork; it is he 
who has organized it, and who inspires it and leads it. The vow he 
made forty-seven years ago now, he has kept to the letter; so far as 
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in them lies he has fitted the German workers for the great réle which 
he firmly believes they are destined to play. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht is an old man now, on the 29th of last March 

his seventieth birthday was kept as a red letter day by the wage- 
earning classes throughout Germany. For nearly fifty years his life 
has been one long fight, a fight for the poor against the rich, for the 
helpless against those in high places. He has had ranged against 
him the privileged classes to a man, and all the power of the state 
with the great chancellor at its head, while the forces on his side 
have been not only weak, but often wavering and torn by faction. 
None the less it is with him that the victory rests. He has made 
mistakes, no doubt, in the course of the struggle; he has been too 
yielding sometimes, too unbending at others, and has sacrificed doc- 
trine to expediency. In his eagerness to redress the grievances of the 
poor, he has been apt to forget that the rich have rights which must 
be considered, and that even German officials have a claim to be treated 
as human beings. Just now and then, too, he has allowed his pro- 
found mistrust of the men who rule Germany, and the system under 
which she is ruled, to tempt him into a course which must have been 
repugnant to his feelings as a patriot. When he has erred, however, 
it has always been that his judgment has been led astray ; from first 
to last he has never wavered in his principles or in his devotion to the 
workers. What is best, not for himself or for his, but for them, is, 
and always has been, his first thought. or their sake he has passed 
his days in poverty, has been led away to judgment, and has kept 
long weary vigils in prison. Even now, in spite of his burden of 
three score years and ten, he is as eager as ever to throw himself into 
the breach when they are threatened with wrong. 

And his enemies still pursue him just as relentlessly as in the old 
days. The next Reichstag vacation he will pass in prison, because he 
ventured to remark one day that “ Rotte” was hardly an appropriate 
expression for the Emperor to apply to a political party which num- 
bers in its ranks two millions of his subjects. 

Epirn Severs. 
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